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The Noise That Annoyed 
A Boiler-Maker 


THE foreman of a boiler-making every yee of the gh like a 
shop had a report to write. He blow. nd the endless shock-after- 
was given a desk in the office. In ten shock an tell in time. 

minutes he was tearing his hair. “I 


can’t stand the noise of that clackety- For the sake of your own health 


and your employes’, put in the Noiseless 


clack typewriter” he declared “It 
Typewriter. More and better work 
keeps me from thinking will result. Things will run more 
The nerves of this man, accustomed —_ smoothly 
to the resounding noises of the shop, 
could not stand the penetrating clatter And your letters will look better. 


of the ordinary writing machine, Aside from its blessed freedom from 
Its rapid fire “ + Be Lee ve the pea of noise, the Noiseless does beautiful work. 
and more per minute spel con- _ It does not rack itself to pieces. It is 
fusion to both nerve and bra a Ic is [deine a. tis qengt 
Perhaps your ears are dulled to ee ee ee ee oe ee ee 
typew viet noise and your brain is not alignment. It is a real typewriter. 
conscious of annoyance. But your We'll gladly put the Noiseless in 
nerves feel it. Each slender, sensitive your office for your own stenographer 


« nerve takes up sound waves like the to try. No obligation is involved. 

antennae of the wireless—receives Telephone or write. 

Tue NolseLess Typewriter Company, 253 Broadway, New York 

(Telephone, % Barclay 8205) 
> Wie or Boot et N contrast with the 
") “THE TYPEWRITER 
mus general run of bold 

. face display, this three 


column advertisement 
looks like *‘a good deed 
in a naughty world.” 
The copy is sound logic 
colored by imagination 
4 and created with as light 
and sure a touch as 
characterizes the ma- 
chine it tells of. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS : 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York BosTon CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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Reader Preference 
The Gauge of Advertising Value 


Reader preference is the 
greatest asset a paper can offer 
the advertiser. 


A paper is valuable only in 
proportion to its reader prefer- 
ence. 


No manufacturer can afford 
to pay for space in any publica- 
tion on any other basis. 


Reader preference is insep- 
arably associated with the per- 
sonnel of the editorial staff. 


THE STANDARD FARM 
PAPER editors are agricul- 
tural authorities of wide repu- 
tation, rendering a specialized 
service in all parts of agricul- 
tural America. 


STANDARD FARM PA- 
PERS have more editors than 
any other publication—or 
group of publications, having 
the same amount of circulation. 


Over a million farm homes 
profit by their teachings. 


They lead the agricultural 
thought of America. 


The chief editors of the 
STANDARDFARM PAPERS 
a 
Ex-Gov. W. D. Hoarp, 

A. J. GLovER, 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Atvin H. SANDERS, 
W. R. Goopwin, 
Chicago, III. 


H. C. WALLACE, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
D. A. WALLACE, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
C. V. Grecory, 
Chicago, Ills. 
C. H. Everett, 
Racine, Wis. 
Joun F. CuNNINGHAM, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. J. ANDERSON, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
CLARENCE H. Pog, 
Raleigh, No. Car. 
Dr. Tait BuTLeER, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
I. Roy WATERBURY, 
Detroit, Mich. 
E. J. Wickson, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


THE STANDARD FARM PAPERS: 


The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 
The Michigan Farmer 
we Established 1843 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Establighed 1870 


STANDARD Farm Papers, Inc. 
Western Representatives 


* Conway Bldg., Chicago 


Progressive Farmer 
Established 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh 
Memphis, Dallas 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 
Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 


Wattace C. Ricnwarpson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of A. B. C. 
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German Attempts to Control Press 
Through Advertising 


Revelations Concerning the German Science of Poisoning Public Opinion 


By J. T. M. 


HE German effort to corrupt 
the press in the leading for- 
eign countries is receiving fresh 
attention. New ramifications have 
been discovered in this method of 
conducting espionage, of spread- 
ing “defeatist” doctrines, of domi- 
nating or influencing editorial pol- 
icy by subventions in the guise of 
advertising remuneration. While 
there is no evidence available of 
any success achieved in any con- 
spicuous case by this campaign in 
America, it is nevertheless a pres- 
ent and imminent menace and de- 
serves to be scrutinized under the 
brightest glare of publicity. In 
Europe efforts are being made to 
bring matters to a head, to smoke 
out the corruptionists and to do 
all that is possible to eradicate 
the evil. : 
The Italian Government has or- 
dered all advertising of any na- 
ture whatsoever to be omitted 
from newspapers, periodicals and 
other printed matter sent out of 
the country. For some time past 
it has been observed, to the sur- 
prise of many foreign readers, 
that while the reading matter of 
French and Italian newspapers 


bore very little evidence of cen-~- 


soring, the advertising columns 
were freely censored. Advertis- 
ing, which apparently was con- 
sidered innocuous in publications 
circulating in France and Italy, 
was blanked out, or scissored out, 
when copies of the newspapers 
were sent abroad. Now the Ital- 


ian newspapers arrive with whole 
pages blank. 


Table of Contents on page 158 


Usually of four pages, the 
Italian newspaper generally de- 
votes all of its fourth page to ad- 
vertising. Indeed, “fourth page” 
—la quarta pagina—in Italian 
newspaper circles is synonymous 
with advertising. They say of a 
newspaper that “it has a good 
fourth page” when they mean that 
it carries a good line of adver- 
tisements. The fourth page of the 
Italian dailies reaching America 
since the third week of April is 
entirely white. This action by the 
Italian Government followed im- 
mediately certain revelations made 
at the trial, before a court martial 
in Genoa, of the heads of a Ger- 
man .organization controlling the 
electric power and traction sys- 
tem of that city. Not all the facts 
were given to the public, but: 
enough was allowed to be pub- 
lished to show that part of the 
duties of this organization con- 
sisted in reporting in detail to the 
German Government on the news- 
papers of Italy, France, England 
and Spain and apparently on the 
work being done for the utiliza- 
tion of these newspapers in the 
interests of the German Govern- 
ment. 

The Royal Decree published in 
the Italian Gazzetta Ufficiale on 
March 23, prohibiting the sending 
out of the country of any news- 
paper or other publication carry- 
ing advertising of any kind, for- 
mally notified publishers that if 
they intended to continue sending 
their publications abroad they 
must prepare special editions from 
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which all advertising had been 
suppressed. A special censor and 
a special post-office agent, it 
further stated, will be assigned to 
every newspaper and every pe- 
riodical and printing office from 
which copies of newspapers or 
other printed matter are to be 
shipped out of the country. When 
the censor has verified the elimi- 
nation from them of all adver- 
tising, the copies are to be con- 
signed by him directly to the post- 
office agent. It is expressly for- 
bidden for any third party to have 
a hand in the mailing of these 
publications after they have been 
censored with regard to the ad- 
vertising. 

“Publishers and directors of 
newspapers,” the decree adds, 
“who send newspapers or other 
printed matter out of the country 
without complying with the veri- 
fication above described, will be 
punished by a fine which may be 
as high as 10,000 lire ($2,000), and 
will thereafter be denied the priv- 
ilege of sending their publications 
abroad, even though all advertis- 
ing has been eliminated from 
them.” 

The trial-in Genoa of the heads 
of the Officine Elettriche Geno- 
vesi was remarkable in many 
ways. It revealed the amazing 
boldness of the Berlin spy sys- 
tem in its operations in a coun- 
try at war with Germany and the 
endless intricacies which were 
thrown around the organization to 
render it immune from legal at- 
tack. It also testified to the long- 
suffering tolerance of the Italian 
Government. The O. E. G,, as 
the concern is popularly known, 
has already been dealt with in an 
article in Printers’ INK, which 
described its method—as a sub- 
sidiary of the German General 
Electric Company—of obtaining 
control of the public services and 
even the harbor transportation of 
the port of Genoa, to the point 
that it boasted of having Ger- 
manized Genoa. Herr Koenigs- 
heim, the supreme director of the 
company, was called the “German 
governor of Genoa.” The phrase 


was used at the trial by General 
Stampacchia, the Italian comman- 
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der of the Arsenal and Artillery 
Factory of Genoa, who gave evi- 
dence regarding the espionage sys- 
tem conducted by Koenigsheim, to 
whom all the German spies in 
northern Italy reported as_ to 
their supreme chief. Koenigs- 
heim fled from Italy when _ his 
machinations became known and - 
was sent by his government to 
Bucharest as head of the German 
spy system in Roumania. 


LONG LIST OF CRIMES 


Among the charges made at the 
trial against this man and his sub- 
ordinates were sabotage of Ital- 
ian war plants—destruction of 
property in the Government can- 
non and munitions factories, in 
the naval radio stations, on ship- 
board and elsewhere—communica- 
tion with the enemy to the detri- 
ment of Italy and high treason. 
It was as an incident that espion- 
age and intention to misuse the 
press were brought into the trial. 

One of Koenigsheim’s agents 
was a young woman who had been 
sent from Berlin with the recom- 
mendation from the chief of the 
espionage bureau that she was 
“a very capable and penetrating 
agent.” She had been in Italy 
only a few weeks when she mar- 
ried a petty officer in the Italian 
navy. An officer of the Italian 
Carabinieri testified that he had 
proof that it was Koenigsheim 
who arranged the marriage and 
who picked out the young man, 
although the girl herself declared 
on the witness stand that it was 
a love match. This young woman 
communicated directly with the 
espionage chief in Berlin. Her 
correspondence showed that she 
pulled the strings all over Italy 
where German spies were working 
and it required great patience and 
ingenuity on the part of the Ital- 
ian Secret Service to follow the 
lines that led from her office and 
to circumvent her activities. Her 
work had been so pernicious that 
the public prosecutor demanded a 
penalty of twenty years in jail in 
her case. 

It was she who handled the 
newspaper lists. Minute details 
were forwarded by her to Berlin 
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The Science of Statistics 
There is a philosophy of figures just as 


there are “sermons in stones and books in 
running brooks.” 

To decode the mass of information 
gathered during an investigation by our Re- 
search Department—to analyze it correctly, 
to arrange it logically, and to interpret it 
intelligently—all this requires specialized | 
training in statistical work, in finance and 
in commercial economy. This must be 
supplemented by a clear vision capable of | 





forecasting accurately the trend of business. 

The H. K. McCann Company offers 
this vital service. 

Consultations with manufacturers con- 
templating advertising campaigns may be 
arranged either at our or the manufacturer’s 
office. There is no obligation. | 

“Advertising Service” — explaining our 
organization and methods—will be sent to 
interested executives on request. 
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regarding Italian newspapers, 
copies of which she also for- 
warded, and to her were delivered 
copies of French, English and 
Spanish newspapers, which she 
likewise transmitted to her chief. 
The precise nature of her deal- 
ings in this regard were not made 
public, but it was significant that 
immediately after the matter was 
to some extent vented before the 
court martial the decree was pub- 
lished suppressing all advertising 
in newspapers going abroad and 
forbidding anyone but a specially 
appointed postal agent from mail- 
ing newspapers destined for for- 
eign countries. 

Zurich, Switzerland, was the 
way-station for the communica- 
tions between Genoa and Berlin, 
and it was due to the fact 
that the stock control of the 
Genoese company was held in the 
so-called “Elektro-Bank” of Zu- 
rich that the Italian Government 
had hesitated so long about lay- 
ing hands on the concern in 
Genoa. It was necessary to es- 
tablish beyond question that the 
bank was owned by the General 
Electric Company of Germany and 
by the Deutsche bank before ac- 
tion could prudently be taken. 
Switzerland, it is now openly said 
in the Italian newspapers, is the 
nest in which all the German plots 
against the newspapers and other 
publications of the different coun- 
tries are now being hatched. 


WHAT THE “ALA” AIMS TO 
ACCOMPLISH 


All the leading Italian news- 
papers have been _ publishing 
warnings regarding the scope and 
method of the German organiza- 
tions created during the war for 
the purpose of endeavoring to in- 
fluence the press of the world. 
One of these organizations is the 
“Ala,” whose mission is to manip- 
ulate, in the interests of the war 
party, newspapers in Germany 
and in other countries, through 
funds ostensibly paid out for ad- 
vertising. Another is the “Ar- 
chive,” which operates in con- 
junction with the “Ala,” and han- 
dles the work of espionage which 
is developed through the agency 





of the former. Theodore Wolff,’ 
the more or less recalcitrant edi- 
tor of the Berliner Tageblatt, is 
quoted regarding the aims and 
functions of these organizations 
and it is intimated that the Ital- 
ian authorities, through other 
sources of information, are in pos- 
session of full details on the sub- 
ject. 

Both the “Ala” and the “Ar- 
chive” originated in the bureaus 
of the Krupp Company at Essen, 
but their offices have since been 
moved to Berlin, where they are 
under the immediate direction of 
Dr. Hugenberg, one of the most 
influential of the Krupp directors. 

The name “Ala” is a contrac- 
tion from Allgemeine Anzeige- 
gesellschaft (General Advertising 
Company), which has as_ its 
avowed purpose the placing of 
advertising in home and foreign 
newspapers and periodicals in be- 
half of the great German indus- 
tries. The “Archive” exists 
ostensibly for the purpose of gath- 
ering and co-ordinating informa- 
tion of practical economic bene- 
fit to Germany in co-operation 
with the “Ala.” 

All the members of the great 
union of German manufacturers 
and merchants effected for the 
conduct of the war and for the 
preparation for the transition 
from the war footing to the peace 
footing, are represented on the 
board of the two organizations 
and contribute pro rata to the ex- 
penses of their operation, in pay- 
ment nominally for the advertis- 
ing of the individual industries. 
Herr Wolff has pointed out that 
this “advertising” is given “only 
to the newspapers and magazines 
which pledge themselves to pro- 
mote the Pan-German policy,” 
and he has declared that the “Ar- 
chive” is in reality “a detective 
bureau” and that the “Ala” is “a 
true and actual agency of cor- 
ruption and subornation.” 

The Budapest newspaper Az 
Est, which has distinguished itself 
by its constant defence of Hun- 
garian independence against the 
encroachments of Germany, has 
exposed the operations of the 
(Continued on page 130) 
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The Subscribers to Needlecraft 


are working to win the war. 


They are knitting, they are sew~ 
ing, they are saving. 


Manufacturers of worth-while 
products should get their story be- 


fore Needlecraft Subscribers. 
They are the salt of the earth.” 








Wanted—A New Vision in Factory 
Posters © 


Why Negative, Though Well-Intentioned, Posters Do More Harm Than 
Good to Employees 


By D. P. Carpenter 


[Eprrorra Note:—The views ex- 
pressed by Mr. Carpenter in this article, 
it is understood, are based on informa- 
tion gathered from several high sources 
in Washington and reflect the views of 
men who are doing work for the Gov- 
ernment in connection with the creation 
of enthusiasm among laboring men.] 


HE fact that there will be 

some interesting develop- 
ments in manufacturing and labor 
conditions after the war is too 
trite to admit of argument, and 
right now in this country certain 
things are happening which point 
along the new road. 

Certain manufacturers are turn- 
ing out their product, so necessary 
to the Government in its struggle, 
in large quantities and with the 
good will of the men working for 
them.* In other parts of the 
country strikes are taking place, 
industry is hampered and pro- 
ductive effort is cut down to al- 
most nothing. It may be only a 
coincidence that in the plants 
which are producing, the manu- 
facturer has looked into housing 
conditions, social welfare among 
his employees, and has tried to 
give the man working for him 
pride in his work, and that in cer- 
tain factories where production is 
cut down, the manufacturer re- 
fuses to realize that he is getting 
up against a set of new condi- 
tions, and still talks about pro- 
tective tariff as being the cure-all 
for every evil. 

In a great many cases, undoubt- 
edly, this latter type of manu- 
facturer has had to contend with a 
very undesirable element in labor. 
Perhaps the Bolsheviki have been 
busy in his plant, or propaganda 
of an even more insidious charac- 
ter has been carried on, with a 
view to hampering his production. 
However, the fact remains that 
some manufacturers fail to see 
the new light and believe that the 
playing of the Star Spangled Ban- 


ner by a band at noon hour should 
solve every difficulty, and are very 
much surprised and hurt when it 
does not. 

Let us look at two extremes. 
A short time ago in an interview 
in Petrograd, that well known 
dreamer, Mr. Leon Trotzky, made 
the following statement: “We are 
not quite ready to take over all in- 
dustry. That will come in a 
little while, but no one can say 
how soon.’ For the present, we 
expect out of the earnings of a 
factory to pay the owner 5 or 6 
per cent yearly on his actual in- 
vestment. What we aim at now 
is control rather than ownership. 
By control we mean to see to it 
that the factory is run not from 
the point of view of private profit 
but from the point of view of the 
social welfare democratically con- 
ceived.” 

This statement sums up quite 
conclusively the idea that Mr. 
Trotzky wishes to impress upon 
an eager world: quite diamet- 
rically opposed, we will admit, to 
the views of the average factory 
owner of Haverhill, Mass., let us 
say. 


NEGATIVE SUGGESTION IS RISKY 


On the other hand, let us 
examine for a moment some of 
the posters which have been put 
up in factories recently by well- 
meaning patriots, such as: “The 
soldier works twenty-four hours 
a day; the man who doesn’t do 
the work that is asked of him is a 


slacker, and if he were ‘over 
there’ he would face a firing 
squad.” Or, “What doth it profit 


a man if he sends his sons and 
brothers to the battlefields, and 


after he gets them there he be- 
trays them to the enemy by stop- 
ping the industrial home work.” 
Or another one showing the pic- 
, ture of a shell which had burst, 
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Brooklyn 1s BIG. 


Its people need over 500 
miles of trolley tracks, 200 
miles of elevated railroads 
and 25 miles of subways 
to go to and from 700 
churches and other places. 


How can you expect to ad- 
vertise to this community 
by using the newspapers of 
another community? 


The Standard Union 





prints the news of Brook- 


lyn. 
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with the illuminating sign, “What 
do you think happened to the 
gun crew? This shell was made 
right here in the United States. 
The Huns could do no worse.” 

All of these posters probably 
are well meant, but seem to the 
writer about as effective as tell- 
ing the children when leaving 
home not to stick beans up their 
noses. This is a negative sugges- 
tion which gives the children the 
same impulses which these pos- 
ters would seem to give the 
workingmen. Be it not forgot- 
ten, these impulses are taken ad- 
vantage of by the Bolsheviki 
agitators in every plant to bring 
out once more their time-worn 
argument that this is a capitalistic 
war, and that a scramble by 
groups of capitalists for foreign 
markets, promoted by munitions 
makers, brought on the war in the 
first place. They are greatly 
aided in their propaganda by 
sometimes being able to point to 
the fact that the company which 
puts up certain posters with a 
negative and accusing idea, paid 
last year 90 per cent on its com- 
mon stock, 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF LABOR AND 
CAPITAL 


Between these two extremes 
somewhere the right ground must 
lie. It is happily true that a 
great many manufacturers seem 
to have the new vision now. In 
the first place, they have come to 
realize that labor can no longer 
be considered as a commodity, 
that the labor of each individual 
is a part and a very important 
part of that individual’s life, and 
to-day America depends upon the 
vision of her employers and her 
employees, almost as completely 
as she does upon the valor and 
bravery of her troops on the bat- 
tlefield. 

This dependence of the country 
upon labor has never been better 
expressed than in the recent ad- 
dress of President Wilson to the 
United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, at their convention when he 
said: “The safety of America 


and the whole honor and dignity 
and success of her action in the 
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present crisis of the world depend 
upon the workingman’s fidelity 
and energy and devotion.” He 
might almost have added with 
perfect fairness, that the honor 
and dignity of America depends 
also upon a small percentage of 
its manufacturers getting a new _ 
vision. A new vision which 
they will have to have after this 
war, and which they might as well 
start getting right now, and it is 
with the idea of implanting rather 
a futurist’s thought that the fol- 
lowing suggestions are made to 
the old line manufacturer. 

Imagine that the man who 
works for you is one of your cus- 
tomers and that he is to be sold, 
not an article of merchandise, but 
the idea that you are as much in- 
terested in seeing him develop as 
you are in making a big profit. 
At the present crisis don’t put up 
signs with a negative idea. Don’t 
suggest to a man that he is a 
slacker if he thinks about his pay 
envelope. Don’t put up = any 
signs unless you get in touch 
with some agency of the Govern- 
ment in Washington, because the 
responsibility of the departments 
there for production is as great 
as yours, and they probably have 
some helpful suggestions. Ask 
them if they have any motion 
pictures to bring home the fact to 
the men working for you that 
their labor counts and has a di- 
rect bearing on the outcome of 
the war. Try to get hold of a 
good speaker who will bring 
home to them the facts that they 
are working for some neighbor 
of theirs who happened to be 
drafted, and that what they make 
helps him fight. 

All the above suggestions pre- 
suppose that the business you are 
in is an essential industry. Get 
the workmen together some day 
and tell them in plain English that 
you are not in business now to 
make a fortune. That you would 
be “over there” fighting unless you 
thought the work you are doing 
here is important, and that by 
the same token they would be 
“over there” also. If your plant is 
a large one, encourage the idea 
of a house-organ, edited and writ- 
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ten entirely by the employees, not 
necessarily by the advertising 
manager or sales manager, but 
by a committee of workers them- 
selves, and by a house-organ is 
meant a house-organ where the 
meat is more important than the 
typography. 

Expend some money advertis- 
ing in the newspapers of your 
town, telling the people there 
what your plant stands for, what 
its policy is, and giving the 
workmen in it a boost. It is a 
lot more effective than giving 
them a negative idea, and it often 
acts like the grandstand in a foot- 
ball game, by focusing the atten- 
tion of the town on the work of 
the men in your plant. Have an 
exhibition in a large local win- 
dow of something that is made in 
vour plant which will help win 
the war. If you make harness, 
for instance, for the Government, 
get an artist to draw a picture of 
a battlefield, show a piece of har- 
ness with the caption “at the 
word charge this harness must 
stand the supreme test, and it 
will make good because it was 
made right here in Keokuk by 
American workmen in the factory 
of John Smith & Son. We try 
to do our part; are you doing 
yours?” 

TO BUILD UP STRONG AND PATRIOTIC 
ORGANIZATIONS 


It is understood, of course, that 
it is the policy of the Government 
at Washington to disapprove any 
advertising because a firm has a 
Government contract, and yet, if 
it helps sell the workingmen in 
your plant as to the importance 
of their part in the great war, and 
gives them a sense of local pride, 
it will probably do a great deal 
more good than it can harm. 
Send down to the Commission of 
Training Camp Activities at 
Washington, and ask them to 
send you the camp songs they 
are singing at the various camps 
now, and if you get one copy 
have the rest printed at youreown 
expense and distribute them 
among your workingmen. Pick 


out a song leader and encourage 
them to sing these songs at noon- 
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time. They are not all the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” but they have 
an awful lot of punch. You will 
find that most of the workmen 
know the tunes, and they will 
come back after lunch with re- 
newed “pep” and a new relish for 
their job. The above suggestions, 
some of which are wild, and some 
of which are practicable, are put 
down merely with the idea of im- 
planting a thought. 

The new vision isn’t anything 
mechanical, it just comes, like 
kind thoughts on the banks of a 
still river, to the man who is hu- 
man and remembers exactly how 
he used to feel when he was on 
somebody’s payroll, instead of 
being the fellow who has to look 
it over every Saturday night. The 
new vision pays in these times, 
and it brings such results as hav- 
ing a gang of riveters in Port- 
land, Oregon, bet $500 that they 
can drive more rivets in a day 
than a gang in* Newark, New 
Jersey, which, while it may not 
be strictly in accordance with the 
anti-betting laws of some states, 
certainly does help to speed up 
production, and is one more ex- 
ample of considering labor as a 
part of a man’s life, instead of as 
a commodity. The average man 
likes to take pride in his work; 
likes to think that he is as good a 
workman as any mechanic in Ger- 
many or in Austria, and likes to 
feel that the things he _ helps 
manufacture will make good ‘over 
there’ as well as his friends who 
are fighting. 

It would be a fine thing if every 
manufacturer in America to-day 
saw the new vision and grabbed 
it. It would help America win 
the war, and that same new vis- 
ion will be a very valuable asset 
for any manufacturer after the 
war is over. 


O. A. Owen With “Hearst’s” 


Hearst’s Magazine, New York, has ap- 
pointed O. A. Owen promotion manager. 
For the past year Mr. Owen has been 
with System, Chicago, in a similar ca- 
pacity and before that was promotion 
manager of Today’s Magazine (now 
Today’s Housewife) and Good House- 
keeping, both of New York. 
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SUPREME IN DES MOINES | 
THE CITY OF CERTAINTIES ‘a 


1,250,000 well-to-do Iowans live in the Des 
Moines trade territory, central, southern and north- 
ern Iowa. Two out of every five families in this 
territory are reached by The Register and Tribune. 


The Register and Tribune (M. & E.) absolutely dominate 
the Des Moines field with— 


more circulation 

more display advertising 

more department store and women’s wear advertising 
more food and grocery advertising 

more automobile advertising 

more national advertising 

more classified advertising 



























than both other Des Moines papers combined. 
No objectionable copy of any kind accepted. 


Circulation Has Doubled in Five Years 
Paid Average for Six Months Ending March 31st 
Morning and Sunday 
Evening Register 
ET RARE TD sical aia 52,829 37,013 
eg bale al aces ak 60,085 42,521 
ASRS OER SERS 68,793 49,939 
"| SBIR ARETE Caan eet, 73,436 55,572 
RRR GR SIRE EC iE Ri aR Semel 80,696 63,893 
EEE ELEN tran 106,069 66,893 
March, 1918............ dcilsdinicaleihseadiale 113,362 68,528 












Our Service Department Helps You Make Your Advertising Pay 





REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 
Des Moines—110,000 Daily 










John Glass , I. A. Klein 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Metropolitan Tower 
Chicago New York 
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) At The 
qpAmerican 
Front 











‘‘Collier’s is one of the two magazines I can afford the 
time to read thoroughly. I like its aggressive, progressive, 
and ‘he-man’ policies, and its militant way of expressing 
them. . . . Incidentally, we find that Collier’s value 
as an advertising medium is in line with its value as a 
magazine to read.’’—The Manager of the Advertis- 
ing Division of a Nationally Known Concern. 











“More than a Million Every Wee 
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Hopper in Collier’s 


N all the articles which James Hopper 

has sent to Collier’s in the many years 
he has been one of our war correspond- 
ents, he has never touched a higher mark 
of interest to Americans than in his ‘‘At 
the American Front” in the May 18th 
Collier’s. Not only are told the little 
everyday incidents in the lives of our boys 
in France, but also their courage, their 
spirit, the way they are facing things with 
a song on their lips. 





In Collier’s is found the best work of the 
best writers. In Collier’s these writers 
can say what they really know and report 
what they actually see. In Collier’s they 
have the advantage of appearing in the 
most vital publication in America. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
J. E. WILLIAMS, Advertising Manager 
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Public Service 
Building — 


Another 
Baltimore 
Landmark 


Owned by the Con- 
solidated Gas, Elec- 
tric Light and Power 
Company. 





Looks prosperous, 
and yet Baltimore 
has the cheapest 
rates for electricity 
of any city on the 
Atlantic Seaboard. 
The first public 
buildingin America 
to be lighted with 
gas was in Balti- 
more. The first gas 
producing company 
was organized here. 


The NEWS 
covers Balti- 
more like a 
great electric 
system. 


Every home, practically, looks to it for “illumination” on local and world 
events. In two years time it has made gains in circulation of over 47%, 
breaking all records for circulation growth in Baltimore and giving it the 
largest circulation any Baltimore paper.has EVER had. It becomes increas- 
ingly simple, therefore, to cover Baltimore on a smaller appropriation— 


For More Baltimore Business CONCENTRATE In 


The Baltimore News 


Average April Net Paid Circulation 


113,956 Daily 119,485 Sunday 
Daily Gain 15,004 Sunday Gain 39,684 
te *. CARROLL i=. soma od ' 
t ta 
Tribune Building QB Wet Q Bec Navi Bank Bidg. 


New York Advertising Manager Chicago 




















Is It Fair to Advertise Against Sub- 
stitutes P 


An Answer to Shoe Manufacturers Who Advertise Against Other 
Materials* 


By Arthur K. Barnes 


Of the Armstrong Cork Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bb Rsconinags appeared in the April 25 
issue of PRINTERS’ INK an ar- 
ticle describing the militant adver- 
tising campaign of a well known 
shoe manufacturer, discouraging 
the acceptance of materials other 
than leather. Perhaps at heart 
the underlying principle is a sub- 
stantial one, in that it puts qual- 
ity and truthfulness on a pinnacle 
in the merchandising world, and 
belittles unscrupulous misrepresen- 
tation as a means of maintaining 
satisfactory sales. It is undoubt- 
edly proper that the ignorant and 
unsuspecting public should be 
educated to an appreciation of 
quality in the shoes they buy, 
especially when so many shekels 
must be laid out for a single pair 
these days. But is it entirely fair, 
reasonable, or even ethical to 
come right out in the open and 
cry from the house-tops that qual- 
ity in shoes is possible through 
the use of leather and nothing 
but leather? 

Some shoemakers of long and 
broad experience, when discussing 
the use of materials, stoutly up- 
hold the argument that leather 
has been used in shoes since the 
memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary, and has served well 
from century to century, affording 
human beings the most satisfac- 
tory kind of foot coverings from 
both style and_ service stand- 
points. These same men, how- 
ever, have been quick to accept the 
automobile in place of the one- 
horse chaise. They have learned 
to build their factories with steel 
structural work instead of wooden 
timbers. And they have even dis- 

*This article is in reply to one which 
appeared on pages 109-112 of PRINTERS’ 
{nx, April 25, 1918, headed “Selz Fights 
Tendency to Buy Shoes of Leather 


Substitutes.” 





, are not fit—which are makeshifts 


carded steam power in favor of 
electricity in many cases. In 
short, they have been just as pro- 
gressive as any other class of 
manufacturers, with the exception 
of their attitude toward leather. 

Another class of shoemakers, 
however, has been working to tear 
down the fabric of skepticism 
which has woven itself into the 
shoe industry. This class is com- 
posed of manufacturers who build 
for the future by taking advan- 
tage of the present. Instead of 
turning a deaf ear to materials 
that have come to supplant leather 
for certain parts of shoes, they 
have considered their merits, and 
by a process of elimination, have 
either adopted or rejected them. 
This policy has worked to the 
shoe manufacturer’s advantage, 
and, at the same time, has ac- 
complished a desirable effect for 
the public. 


ALTERNATES THAT ARE BETTER THAN 
LEATHER 


People are learning that good 
soles can be made of things other 
than leather; that it is unneces- 
sary to use leather in the part of 
a heel that is subject to no wear; 
that a leather lining in a shoe is 
a luxury, and must be paid for 
accordingly; that materials which 
are really inferior to leather will 
soon make that inferiority known 
in service; that no manufacturer 


.of shoes who depends on repeat 


business will use questionable ma- 
terials; and that a reputable shoe 
merchant knows what goes into 
the shoes he carries in stock and 
will not recommend a leather al- 
ternate until he is satisfied that 
he is safe in doing so. 

Naturally, there are some ma- 
terials being used in shoes which 
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and deserve the name of “substi- 
tute.” These are truly unfortu- 
nate examples of a desire to take 
advantage of war conditions, and 
“put one over” on the aforemen- 
tioned unsuspecting public. But 
should such materials, and the use 
of them by unthinking shoe manu- 
facturers, serve to condemn the 
products which have absolutely 
and undeniably proven their right 
to exist permanently as shoe ma- 
terials that serve their purpose as 
well or even better than leather? 

There is no excuse for repla- 
cing leather with shoddy mate- 
rials which reflect discredit on the 
shoe manufacturers who offer 
them to their customers. Neither 
is there any good reason for 
claiming that leather cannot be 
replaced without lessening the 
shoe’s quality. The last few 
years have amply demonstrated 
that composition soles, fibre coun- 
ters and box toes, fabric tops, 
canvas linings, combination leath- 
er heels, wooden heels, composi- 
tion cork innersoles, and _ so 
forth, do not come under the 
heading of substitutes. Millions 
of dollars and years of time have 
been spent in perfecting these 
products. Thorough tests over 
long periods established their 
merits before they were offered 
to shoe manufacturers as mar- 
ketable materials. And most con- 
vincing of all, these things have 
remained on the market, the or- 
ganizations which make them have 
grown, and the use of them in 
shoes has become accepted as 
consistent with the highest stand- 
ards of shoemaking. The reason 
may be summed up in one short 
sentence: These materials have 
met every requirement of leather. 

Therefore, we repeat, is it fair 
to wage an advertising war 
against something that is not a 
“substitute,” but rather an alter- 
nate, which gives the wearer of 
shoes value received in comfort, 
style and service? 

It looks as if the manufacturer 
of shoes mentioned in the PrINT- 
ers’ InxK article of April 25 was 
straining the very policy at stake, 
by making a line of shoes con- 
taining “substitutes,” regardless 


of the absence of his trade-mark. 
This seems like a case of “the 
handwriting on the wall,” in that 
it admits that a considerable por- 
tion of the trade is willing to try 
out shoes that are not all-leather. 
The logical step now would ap- 
pear to be the education of this | 
trade to an appreciation of the 
proven materials other than leath- 
er, as opposed to the “substitutes.” 
In this way the buyers of shoes 
could be made to realize that foot- 
wear can be made handsome and 
serviceable, and still meet the 
demand for shoes at prices with- 
in reach of the masses, without 
being cheap in any sense. It 
may not be possible tg make any 
shoe at the old price, but it is 
surely feasible to make that shoe 
at as little an increase as neces- 
sary by wise selection of mate- 
rials. The cost of labor and 
overhead can hardly be reduced 
under the present abnormal con- 
ditions, but it is obviously a mis- 
take to advocate the purchase of 
any wearing apparel so necessary 
as shoes, at the very top price, 
when a practical remedy is at 
hand. 


THE PATRIOTIC SIDE OF IT 


Most shoe manufacturers agree 
that leather is obtainable, if one 
is willing to pay the price. While 
it may not be necessary to use 
other materials where they do not 
in any way cut down the quality 
of a shoe, it is certainly advisable, 
in view of the recommendations 
made by our Government for 
conservation. A careful survey 
of the situation will show clearly 
that conservation measures are a 
part of the programme of the two 


foremost shoe organizations in 
America. The National Boot 
and Shoe Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation in its 1918 convention 
agreed to adopt the use of mate- 
rials other than leather wherever 
possible without sacrifice of qual- 
ity. The National Shoe Retail- 
ers’ Association pledged itself to 
conservation through the follow- 
ing resolution, at the annual con- 
vention last January in Chicago: 
“Whereas the conservation of 
leather _is a war-time necessity, 

















the National Shoe Retailers’ As- 
sociation recommends: 

“1. The use in manufacturing 
shoes of every form of material 
other than leather when such ma- 
terial may be used without preju- 
dice and to the advantage of the 
consumer.” 

Leather of the best grades is 
absolutely essential to the suc- 
cessful operation of our military 
establishment. But even the Gov- 
ernment is utilizing proved mate- 
rials wherever possible and profit- 
able. How much more important 
does it seem that shoe manufac- 
turers should bend every effort to- 
ward influencing the civilian 
population to a proper conception 
of raw materials and their con- 
sumption? This same thought is 
found in the advertising of vari- 
ous ready-made clothing manufac- 
turers. The kind of argument 
that encourages a man or a wom- 
an to buy several suits of clothes 
because wool is becoming scarce 
and high priced, should be ta- 
booed by all thinking people who 
have the winning of the war at 
heart, and who wish to do their 
“bit”? by using only as much of 
the nation’s resources as are es- 
sential, and cannot be replaced 
by something else which will 
serve the purpose effectively. 

The time is coming when shoe 
makers will all follow the lead of 
those who make an honest shoe 
at the least possible price com- 
mensurate with high quality, sell 
it at a reasonable profit, and tell 
their customers what materials 
are found in it, and why they will 
qualify in any kind of service. 
The number of shoe manufactur- 
ers who possess the courage of 
their convictions is growing rap- 
idly, and it is fair to assume that 
they will play as important a role 
in removing the “all-leather” myth 
as the makers of materials that 
take the place of leather. May 
truthful educational advertising 
speed the day! 





L. C. Boone with Hearst 


Louis C. Boone, formerly of the As- 
sociated Farm Press, has joined the for- 
eign advertising staff of the Chicago 
Evening American. 
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New Orleans Plans Advertis- 
ing Campaign 


Business men of New Orleans last 
week authorized a plan for advertising 
the city nationally, which will involve 


the investment of $150,000. A_ fund 
of $200,000 is to be raised, but $50,000 
of this will be set aside for the enter- 
tainment of the A. A. C. of . con- 
vention—if New Orleans wins the con- 
vention for 1919. 

The plan, which was submitted by 
the Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, 
of Kansas City, Mo., contemplates full- 
page and Pre | pnd advertisements in 
weekly and monthly mediums of na- 
tional circulation. A booklet will be 
repared for sending out by the Cham- 

er of Commerce in answer to_in- 
quiries, and for distribution by New 
Orleans merchants. 

The general objective of the cam- 
paign will be to enable the city to cash 
in on its industrial canal and river-lock 
system. In addition to this, it will be 
a presentation of the city’s growth, re- 
sources and business preparations. 

E. Peake, representative of the 
Ferry-Hanly company, who addressed 
the New Orleans business men last 
week, stated that his agency is to estab- 
lish a permanent branch in that city. 


Don’t Throw Away a Valu- 
able Trade-mark 


ASSOCIATED FARM PAPERS 
New York, May 4, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Don’t change the size of PRINTERS’ 

NK. 

None of the eight reasons given by 
Mr. Ronalds on page 92 of your May 2 
issue would. justify your contemplating 
a change in size and dress, which are 
so positively a valuable trade-mark. To 
rob Printers’ INK of these distinctive 
characteristics would be just like taking 
the “dog” out of Victor, or the “Dutch 
Boy’”’ out of National Lead. 

I believe thousands of your subscrib- 
ers thoroughly enjoy the concise pages 
of Printers’ INK. To me it is so much 
better than these big sheets. 

_ Undoubtedly Printers’ InK is read 
in the homes and in the libraries, but, 
ten to one, it gets to the home and goes 
into the library because it is so easily 
slipped into the pocket as one is leaving 
the office. Many of these trade papers 
never reach my home, because it is in- 
convenient to carry them. 

S. E. Lerrn. 


Chicago Farm Papers Com- 


bined 


The Orange Judd Company has pur- 
chased the Farmers’ Review, Chicago. 
Beginning with the issue of June 1, 
the paper will be consolidated with the 
Orange, Judd Farmer, also published in 
Chicago. 

Frank E. Long, publisher of the 
Review, has not announced his plans 
for the future. 
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Advertisers will be provided for aerial letters 
: ; or whether it will.-be necessary to 
and the Aerial Mail rely upon the postmark alone to 
Service betoken_ the prestige of a com- 
munication transmitted via this 
sll , Janae - new channel. To all such pros- 
The New Service to Be Given pective patrons the Department 


Advertising, of a Sort, by the 
Government Whether or Not 
Advertisers Themselves Take 
Advantage of the Publicity Op- 


portunity Afforded 





A FAIRLY heavy proportion 
of the correspondence from 
firms and individuals reaching the 
Post Office Department at Wash- 
ington during the past few weeks 
has been devoted to inquiries rela- 
tive to the aerial mail service to 
be established May 15. There are 
few indications, however, of any 
contemplation on the part of ad- 
vertisers to make use of the in- 
novation for advertising purposes. 
This lack of enthusiasm has oc- 
casioned mild surprise to some of 
the officials of the Department 
who had supposed that at least a 
few advertisers might seek to at- 
tract attention to their announce- 
ments by the circumstance of 
aerial delivery. 

It is assumed that the high post- 
age rate is accounted prohibitive 
by advertisers. However, it is 
suggested at the Post Office De- 
partment that possibly not all per- 
sons understand that the contem- 
plated rate of 24 cents per ounce 
includes not merely first-class 
carriage by the new fast service 
but also special delivery upon ar- 
rival at destination at any point 
on the aerial route. Thus the 
aerial letter instead of costing 
eight times the usual postal fee 
is figured to require “fare” a little 
less than double that which would 
be required for the same missive 
sent special delivery. Of course 
aerial dispatches will be restricted 
to first-class mail. 

The inquiries coming to Wash- 
ington indicate that at the outset 
the airplane mail service will be 
patronized principally by persons 
who are attracted by the novelty 
of the new facility. Many ask 
whether a special postage stamp 


gives assurance that aerial letters" 
will be rendered sufficiently dis- 
tinctive in appearance to satisfy 
all the demands of sensation seek- 
ers. In other words the Govern- 
ment intends to inject an adver- 
tising element into its mail serv- 
ice aloft, regardless of whether 
or not private advertisers take 
advantage of this medium. 

For permanent patronage it is, 
however, conceded that the air- 
plane service as initiated in the 
East will be dependent upon 
bankers and business men who 
may be willing to pay the extra 
fee demanded in order to obtain 
quick transit for mail between 
New York, Philadelphia and 
Washington. In other words the 
service, if it finds any place in 
the commercial scheme of exist- 
ence, must do so through pro- 
viding competition for the “day 
letters” featured by the telegraph 
companies. Skeptics are prone to 
declare that its only chance as a 
revenue-producer lies in the op- 
portunity for the sale to tens of 
thousands of stamp collectors of 
specimens of a special aerial 
stamp, if one be issued in the 24- 
cent denomination. Despite the 
refusal of a considerable portion 
of the business public to treat the 
aerial proposition seriously, cer- 
tain optimistic officials at Wash- 
ington profess to foresee a vast 
extension of the air service after 
the war, when the War Depart- 
ment may have airplanes to “turn 
over” just as it expected it will 
have motor trucks. 





Harold G. Blodgett in Over- 
seas Work 


Harold G. Blodgett, associate editor 
of Hardware Age, New York, has re- 
signed to engage in work with the over- 
seas department of the Y. M.C. A. He 
has been assigned to Italy, where he 
will do “hut” work with the Italian 
army. 
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Accurate Journalism 
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The “be guess and be gosh”’ methods of 
sensational newspaper making have no place 
in the service rendered by the McGraw-Hill 
Publications. 


These papers, editorial and advertising 
pages alike, are made by business men for 
business men. 


They deal in facts and speak in level tones. 


On the statements, statistics and informa- 
tion presented by these business journals, 
business men base important conclusions 
secure in the knowledge that such data 
are accurate, uncolored and reflect the true 
conditions. 


To what other source can the executives of 
great industrial enterprises turn with more 
complete confidence in trustworthy leader- 
ship and dependable information? 


That confidence of readers is an important 
asset for advertisers in 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 


Power Coal Age The Contractor 
Electrical World American Machinist Engineering News-Record 
Electric Railway Journal , Electrical Merchandising 


Engineering and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 





Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Ha. BING Local Puon® 
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H. A. KING & SON 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
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Licking the Huns! 
Edited by H. C. Witwer 


Illustrations by W. T. Benda 


Through the Haze 


Porter Emerson Browne 


Illustrations by Clarence F. Underwood 


The Mad Hour 


Frederick Irving Anderson 
Illustrations by G. T. Reynard 


The Time-Clock and the War 


By an American Working-Man 
Decorations by C. B. Falls 


Getting After Mr. Lockett 
Holworthy Hall 


Illustrations by F. Graham Cootes 


The Highway Limited Freight 
Edward Mott Woolley 


Heading by Louis Fancher 


The Spider of Warsaw 
Arthur Train 


Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 


Contents for “fune 
McClure’s 





Yesterday and To-day 
Story by Theodosia Garrison 
Illustrations by Neysa McMein 

Sixty Thousand Strong 


Anna Steese Richardson 


Ten Days Behind the War 


Fannie Heaslip Lea 
Decorations by Seddie Aspell 


The Boy Who Could 
Face Himself 


Harriet Gaylord 


Kidnapped ! 
Harold MacGrath 
Illustration by Tony Sarg 


Wild Apples [ Serial | 


Anonymous 


Spading Up and Speeding Up! 
Mabel Dulon Purdy 


The “My America” League 


The Road to Independence 


Paul Tomlinson 


Cover by Neysa McMein 





Reflecting 
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The Paradox of 
Personal Service 
(RGANIZATION service, 


in the advertising, agency 
field, is really personal service. 


Personal service is possible in 
the large agency because suchan 
organization has a sufficient re- 
serve of man-power to ive at- 
tention to the issues involved. 


Add complete equipment in the 
way of organization machinery 
to the creative powers of indi- 
viduals who are able to give 
thought to their problems be- 
cause they are not hampered by 
details, and you have the ideal 
agency service—the simplest 
and most efficient you can find. 


The service of Critchfield & Company 


measures up to this standard. Write for 
a free copy of our booklet, “The Effi- 
cient Simplicity of a Great Service.” 


CRITCHFIELD & COMPANY 
Brooks Building, Chicago 


New York Boston Detroit Minneapolis Toledo 


























Heart Interest Copy Earned First 
Place in Loan Campaign 


“Frightfulness” Copy Second Choice—This, However, Is Reserved as Main 
Appeal in Later Loan 


By Henry A. Beers, Jr. 


ROM the mass of Liberty 
Loan copy that appeared, now 
that the third, and from a pub- 
. licity standpoint, greatest drive is 
over, what was the note that 
struck the greatest response? 
To say just what advertisement 
had a greater measure of appeal 
as against another would be an 
impossibility. But there is one 
way of deciding this question 
fairly approximately. That is, 
to examine into the copy that the 
individual donors of space, who 
had the say as to what piece of 
copy they wanted to go into the 
space they bought, 


mittee is responsible only for this 
district its copy has been run by 
local committees all over the coun- 
try, and even in Canada, so that 
as a gauge of appeal its prod- 
uct may be accepted as fairly 
standard. 

It is interesting, then, that the 
majority choice was the baby’s 
head with the caption “Worth 
Fighting For?” and the replica 
of the vicious clubs that the Huns 
employ to “finish off” the wound- 
ed of the forces opposing them. 

It may be remembered that 
these very selections in the same 





selected as their pref- 
erence. 

As their donors 
could be counted on 
to pick advertise- 
ments that appealed 
either to them, or 
which from their ex- 
perience as advertis- 
ers they knew would 
prove effective on the 
public at large, the 
majority choice may 
be fairly considered 
as the copy of major 
appeal in the cam- 
paign for the Third 











His Daddy Has 
Gone To War 


R LITTLE KID! He has 
played hard all day with the 
toy soldiers his father brought 
home to him the day he left for 
France. And he’s been keeping 
his spirits up because his father 
said to him— “Boy, take care of 
your little mother —and keep her 
happy till I come home again.’ 
And he has been trying very hard 








Liberty Loan. 

With this object in 
mind a representative 
of Printers’ INK 
visited with the chief 
of the copy division 
of the Liberty Loan 
Campaign Committee 
for the Second Fed- 


eral Reserve District. hal 
Up to May 2 this ) 
committee had placed Fs 


copy for 29,526 sepa- 
rate advertisements, 
totaling, 9,653,546 
lines. While this com- 





to back up that soldier in France. 


As his head sinks down on his arm he sees that big 
soldief—his gun in hand, his face set toward Victory. 
And as the soldier goes “Over the Top”’ he turns his 
head and smiles—smiles at the boy who means so much 
to him—who stands to him for home, country, love, 
happiness, success all he holds most dear. 


LOOK WELL AT THIS CHILD! 
He represents the future of America — the future 
of Liberty —do your share to help his father win 
the great fight for all the children of the world. 
Buy Liberty Bonds and give your child 
the opportunity of growing up in a 
clean and splendid world, 








“AN EXAMPLE OF THE COPY THAT APPEALED TO THE 
POCKET BOOK THROUGH THE HEART 
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sequence were first in order when 
offered to advertisers in the busi- 
ness and technical press, so that 
their percentage of appeal may 
be considered as being as nearly 
one hundred as any copy in this 
loan reached. 

As there have been critics of 
Liberty Loan copy from the first 
loan on, it may be well to go into 
the consideration that governed 
the choice, composition and edit- 


“Keep the Home Fires Burning” 


ONIGHT there will be American shell-torn roads. 
boys in lonely listening posts far 


out in the desolation of. No Man's 
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Through the long. 
dreary hours, as they wait and watch 
in the dark, them thoughts turn to the 
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and potential critic. So impor- 
tant were these niceties of policy 
that the copy division issued a 
pamphlet for the direction of con- 
tributors of copy. 

“Records of the use and popu- 
larity of each piece of advertising 
copy were kept during the first 
two Loan campaigns,” said this 
pamphlet, “and the experience and 
information thus gained have 
made it seem desirable to formu- 
late a more definite 
advertising policy for 
the Third Loan than 
could be done in the 
earlier loans. In this 
way the advertising 
campaign, it is 
thought, can be given 
a cumulative effect 
otherwise impossible 
where so many and 
widely scattered 
workers are in- 
involved.” 

The problem in 





Land, American boys in the darkness 
‘and the mud and cold of the trenches 
under the ceaseless thunder of guns 
and the scream of shells, American 
boys tramping along the pitch-black, 


homes they have left behind, homes on 
distant farms, in little scattered villages, 
1m great cities, and they see in imagi- 
nation the pleasant home lights shining 
out into the night 


selling the first Loan 
was principally one 


They are fighting 


to keep those home fires burning 


and transports and airplanes, good food 
and warm clothes and medicines‘ and 
hospital supplies—an ever increasin, 

abundance of all the vital matenals al 
war, if they are to drive the ruthless 
German invaders back within their 
own borders, and establish for all time 
the sacredness of American liberty and 
the safety of America’s homes—their 


You, back here in the peace and 
safety of the homes they love, can help 
in the bitter struggle that our boys 
must face tonight, and tomorrow night, 
and every day, and every mght, until 
the final VICTORY 1s won. You, 
too, must work to keep the home fires 
burning—for ous’ sons in France. 

They need guns and more guns, 


shells and more shells, they need tanks homes, our homes. 


For these lads that are fighting and dying for you— do your share to send them 
te VICTORY. Invest today in Bonds of the Third Liberty Loan—ALL 
the bonds you can. Keep the home fires burning. 

LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTES 


Second Federal Reserve District 
128 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 





THIS, TOO, PROVED POPULAR 
ing of this advertising, for be it 
said, those who contribute space 
for it prove as exacting and 
finicky over the copy as though it 
were for their private purposes, 
and rightly so, to be sure. 

But there are many elements of 
policy to be considered in mer- 
chandising and advertising so 
vast and inclusive a thing as a 
Liberty Bond, and therefore there 
are definite limitations under 


which the committee must labor, 
with every citizen an interested 








of selling two billion 
dollars’ worth of 
bonds in a country 
where there were 
only 350,000 bond- 
holders. This first 
campaign raised this 
figure to 4,000,000, 
so that it was felt by 
the time the Second 
Loan started that the 
greater part of the 
educational work had 


been done. People 
tell others what 
bonds are, etc. At 


the same time, when 
the Second Loan campaign was 
put on, this country had com- 
paratively few men abroad, and 
so the greater part of the appeal, 
instead of being on the invest- 
ment value, the security, etc., of 
the bonds, was made on a ‘basis 
of patriotism. The copy had to 
arouse interest in the war as our 
war, and sell it to the people. 
For a few hundred requests for 
investment copy, so-called, there 
were several thousand for pa- 
triotic copy. 














The second campaign resulted 
in 10,000,000 subscribers, and by 
the time the Third Loan arrived 


previous campaigns had pretty 
well acquainted the general pub- 
lic with the nature of ‘a bond. In 
evolving the plan of copy-attack, 
therefore, ‘in this third appeal, 
conferences developed a consen- 
sus of opinion that by this tirne 
it was necessary to center upon 
Liberty Bonds as a means to vic- 
tory and therefore as a factor in 
saving lives. Our own casualty 
lists and our own wounded were 
already arriving from abroad, 
and pushing the investment fea- 
ture would have seemed almost 
an insult to patriotism. The 
Huns very considerately timed 
their big push to cultivate a pub- 
lic state of mind ripe for this 
kind of copy, and so the appeal 
resolved itself roughly into 20 
per cent investment copy, as the 
need for some education was still 
felt, and eighty per cent of it 
copy to create enthusiasm for 
winning the war. 
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Wherever the word “victory” 
appeared, it was displayed in 
capitals, and the whole endeavor 
was to get the idea firmly fixed 
in the public’s mind that a sub- 
scription to the loan was a most 
direct assistance to victory. 

Again, the decision was made 
early to have as much of the copy 
as possible illustrated. There was 
a cut in practically every adver- 
tisement issued in this campaign. 
In the First Loan campaign there 
was a long story to tell and it 
took a lot of text to tell it. By 
the time the Third Loan came 
along it was felt that this story 
had been told pretty thoroughly 
and had percolated. Moreover, 
so much copy had appeared and 
was destined to appear during 
this third campaign, that the pub- 
lic was pretty well surfeited with 
it, and so it was decided to use as 
many illustrations as possible, to 
tell the story at a glance. The 
drawings were, with few excep- 
tions, all in line, and so drawn 
that they were extremely elastic, 
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meeting every demand of size, 


from full page newspaper to 
PRINTERS’ INK page, and even 
smaller. 

As remarked, the copy that 


proved to be most popular was 
that which played on love of 
home, country and fireside; the 
preservation of democracy, and 
next, such pieces as the barbarous 
club picked up in quantities on 
the Italian front. 

Anent this last piece, an inter- 
esting shift in copy expression 
took place. The original bold 
face caption run adjoining the cut 
of this bludgeon was the general 
expression, “The destruction of 
civilization.” This was later 
changed to “32,000 of These,” be- 
cause it was desired to show that 
this was not a chance club, but 
‘one of a vast store, demonstrating 
that it is a part of an organized 
and calculated scheme of fright- 
fulness. 


Copy showing little folks at 
home with vignettes of battle 
scenes, advertisements of the 


“Keep the Home Fires Burning” 
order were most popular. A par- 
ticular piece of copy showing an 
American sentry on patrol in No 
Man’s Land, soliloquizing on how 
he wondered things were back 
home, struck a popular chord in 
this past campaign. 

The fact that the club adver- 
tisement was so popular raises 
the question, why was not more 
atrocity copy, so-called, used? In 
some parts of the country it was, 
and its effectiveness in rousing 
public action is unquestioned. In 
San Francisco in a prize copy 
contest one of the winners 
showed a small boy spiked to a 
fence with a sabre, with shadows 
of Hun helmets on the fence giv- 
ing a clue to the perpetrators. 

The reason why this note was 
not sounded more generally in 
other districts is that it is being 
kept as a sort of reserve force 
for subsequent Loans, if such be- 
come necessary. In planning the 
copy for this Third Loan, the 
possibilities of future appeals 
were fully considered, and there- 
fore it was not adjudged advisable 
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to shoot all ammunition away in 
this one, because once committed 
to the policy of using frightful- 
ness copy, any other appeal would 
seem most tame. Its more gen- 
eral employment therefore was 
consciously reserved for future 
use, if necessary. 

In judging Liberty Loan copy 
as a whole, this fact must be con- 
sidered: whereas the average ad- 
vertiser has a very definite circle 
of prospects whom he can fairly 
accurately separate from the pop- 
ulation at large, Liberty Loan 
copy must embrace a blanket ap- 
peal to 110,000,000 persons of all 
degrees. The copy must have 
universal appeal, so that every 
man, woman and child who reads 
realizes that this copy is ad- 
dressed to him—that this is his 
or her war, and Government. 

That the idea of victory has 
been pretty well presented to the 
American people, in this cam- 
paign, the latest though incom- 
plete figures on the number of 
individual subscribers would seem 
fairly to indicate. Seventeen mil- 
lion subscribers, seven million 
more than in the Second Loan, 
is a pretty good gauge that the 
war has ‘been “sold” to the 
American people. 


Fulgeras Directs New French 
Agency 


Jean H. Fulgeras, who was _ for 
many years associated with the Societe 
Europeenne de Publicite, of Paris, 
France, has been made director La 
Compagnie de Publicite Internationale, 
a new advertising agency recently in 
corporated at Paris by French capi- 
talists. Mr. Fulgeras will also direct 
the service department of the company 
and will continue to specialize in 
American accounts. 


Goes to Brunswick-Balke-Col- 


lender 
S. J. Turnes for five years with the 
Geo. P. Bent Piano Company, Chicago, 
has become advertising manager of the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, of 
the same city. 


D. M. Perrill Makes a Change 


D. M. Perrill, advertising manager of 
the Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, has gone with the 
Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 
in a similar capacity. 
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America’s first battle-victory pictured first in Leslie’s 


One of Leslie’s staff war photographers—Kirtland—was there; and 
Leslie’s this week gives the American people the first pictures of the 
first battle-victory of American troops against the Huns. 





The editorial purpose of Leslie’s is to serve a sub- 
stantial portion of the American people in a de- 
cidedly distinctive way: 


1) To enable them to see the news by having from 40 to 75 
news pictures of current events of the world—the war in partic- 
ular now— in every issue. 

2) To editorially interpret sanely and conservatively the events 
of our own and other countries as they affect the welfare of the 
American people. 

3) By special departments (Congressional, financial, automo- 
bile, travel, insurance, etc.) to specifically focus news affecting the 
more important business and personal interests of our readers, and 
to give them comprehensively, but tersely, the trend of the times. 





The result is an illustrated weekly of great interest to over 
500,000 American families. 


Leslie's 


LUTHER D. FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 
New York— Boston—Chicago— Seattle 
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Meeting a War-time Need 


Tue Government requirements have 
made it necessary for many food pro- 
ducers to originate war-time recipes 
for use in their advertising. 

For our clients who needed such 
help we installed several months ago 
a Practical Test Kitchen in the south- 
east corner of our office. 

New recipes worked out in this 
kitchen are today being printed all 
over the country. So successful has 
this work. been, that many news- 
papers are using these recipes in their 
editorial columns as well—and includ- 
ing mention of the trade-marked 
products we advertise. 

The services of this kitchen are at 
the command of any advertiser of 
Foods or Household Appliances 
who would like his advertising to 
ring with that conviction which comes 
only from first-hand experience. 





BLACKMAN-ROSS COMPANY 
Advertising 


95 Madison Avenue New York 








On May 23rd 








“Humanity’s Light.” 
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An OFFSET PAPER with 
A Reputation to Maintain 


For every grade of paper there is a certain 
standard—a sheet that combines all the * 
desirable qualities. 


EQUATOR OFFSET 


has a reputation among offset printers 
and users of being the standard offset 
paper — The one sheet giving the best 
printing results and the greatest pro- 
duction day after day the year ’round. 
Equator Offset is made as a specialty. 
Rigid adherence to a certain standard 
for strength, finish, sizing, color and 
packing is producing a specialty Offset 
paper as uniform from every standpoint 
as is humanly and mechanically possible. 







Send for samples and prices 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Formerly 
BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 
Paper Manufacturers 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Avenue 
St. Louis Philadelphia 











Minneapolis Milwaukee Buffalo St. Paul 














































The “Unwriter” Revises a Piece of 
Famous Copy 


William Shakespeare Submits His Well-Known Soliloquy to the “Chief” 
and Just See What Happens 


By H. T. F. Husted 


HE article by Ray Giles in the 

May 2d issue of Printers’ INK 
is cleverly done. It almost makes 
me believe that such a trimmer of 
writing could prove himself popu- 
lar among us writers of advertise- 
ments. Almost, I said, but not 
quite. For I ran over in my mind 
certain pieces of “copy” which 
have endured because the people 
have read and liked them so much 
the parents have passed them on to 
their children and children’s chil- 
dren. 

Perhaps, it isn’t fair to subject 
the “Unwriter” idea to such a test, 
but just for diversion let’s suppose 
William Shakespeare has secured 
a job in the office over which the 
Unwriter holds sway. He enters 
the copy chief’s sanctum for his 
“premiere,” with all the confidence 
born of utter ignorance. 

Rather proudly he places his 
carefully typed copy before the 
mogul who is to decide whether it 
is good, bad or indifferent. Then 
he stands at attention and waits 
for the O. K. 

The Unwriter lights up a Robert 
Burns Invincible, sharpens half a 
dozen Venus pencils, and with 
gloating in his eye, enters on his 
favorite indoor pastime of finish- 
ing off an advertising classic. 

“‘To be or not to be—’ 

“To be what?” says the chief, 
looking hard at the youngster, over 
his tortoise rims. “You've got to 


be something, y’know—you can’t 


just be! I would suggest ‘To live 
or not to live’-—or, better yet, “To 
live or to die.’ There now—any- 
body can understand that!” 
William tries to enter a mild 
protest, but is smothered on his 
own fifty-five-yard line. 
“Whether ’tis nobler in the 
mind’—I’m afraid of ‘’tis.’ Presi- 
dent Wilson has been working that 





overtime lately. Besides, there’s a ” 


foot powder by the name of ‘Tiz,’ 
and this might occasion some con- 
fusion in the mind of the reader. 
“By the way, why not make that 
a direct question?” queries the 
chief. “The way it stands now 
it’s a bit too subtle. Shall we say, 
‘Is it nobler to suffer the’—zwhat’s 
this!—‘slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune!’ Seems to me 
that’s much too involved. It would 
never in the world go over the top. 
“And how, I should like to 
know, can you ‘take arms’ against 
a ‘sea of troubles’? You're mix- 
ing your metaphors horribly. 
“Besides, think of the people 
you will offend by the use of that 
phrase ‘take arms against’! We 
must avoid all reference to the 
war. We'd better delete that, I 
think. In fact, I believe the entire 
passage can come out without in 
any way interfering with the 
sense. 
The moving finger “rights,” and 
having left its trails of blue, moves 
on. 


BROAD VISION THIS 


“Let me see, let me see,” muses 
the Unwriter, “where were we, 
anyway?—oh, yes—‘to sleep, per- 
chance to dream; ay, there’s the 
rub.’ ‘Rub’? Really, I don’t quite 
get that—unless you have in mind 
Fleischmann’s Baths and ‘Spend 
the night there.’ Remember, this 
ad is going in Nobody’s—and only 
a small percentage of their sub- 
scribers can read and write. So 
we have to talk as simply as pos- 
sible. Short sentences and words 
of one syllable—that’s a good rule 
to bear in mind. 

“It would really be stronger— 
more effective—if you put it this 
way: ‘Sleep? Dream? Ah, there’s 
the sticker !’” 

(Continues reading Will’s copy.) 
“For in that sleep of death what 
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dreams may come——’ oh, there 
you go again. No! you are much 
too involved. Neither do I like 
‘shuffled off this mortal coil.’ It 
sounds like Abe Potash trying to 
say ‘curl.’ And after all, what you 
mean is ‘after we're dead’—isn’t 
it? Ah—I thought so. Then why 
not say it? 

“Another thing—‘must give us 
pause’-——-! That’s obscure, to say 
the least. I think I see what you 
are driving at, but the masses 
might not get it. I’m afraid it 
would clear their cupolas with 
plenty to spare. A better way to 
express the idea would be this. 
See if you don’t agree with me. 
Let me see—‘for after we are dead 
(comma) we may have dreams 
(period—paragraph) Who knows 
(question mark—paragraph) This 
being the case (comma) don’t you 
think you ought to give this mat- 
ter the serious consideration it un- 
questionably deserves (question- 


mark—period). 

(Goes on.) “‘Who would far- 
dels bear ?’ By the way, do you 
” 


know what fardels are? J don’t! 





“Burdens—troubles,” vouchsafes 
Bill the Copy Drudge. 
“Then say ‘burdens.’ That use 


of ‘would,’ too, is a trifle ambigu- 
ous. I would prefer, ‘who is there 
that likes to carry burdens?’ See 
how simple that is—how direct and 
straightforward! So obvious that 
even a deck hand can’t miss it. 

“*« “but that the dread of some- 
thing after death, the undiscov- 
ered country from whose bourn no 
traveler returns, puzzles the will, 
etc.’ 

“IT am in favor of taking that 
parenthesis out altogether. It 
holds up the thought. Moreover, 
how many people know what a 
bourn is? Not many, I warrant 
you! 

“*_"makes us rather bear those 
ills we have than fly to others 
that we know not of.’ By the way, 
do you happen to be familiar with 
that rule which says—Never end a 
sentence with a preposition? We 
can easily get around it, then, by 
revising the copy to read, ‘—and 
makes us prefer to endure the 
troubles we already have, than run 
the risk of enduring other trou- 
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bles, concerning which we are at 
present in ignorance.’ ” 

Thus is the sandpaper applied. 
Is it any wonder that now and 
then a perfectly good client takes 
his pen in hand and writes in to 
the House in this admonitory vein: 

“We have given your copy the 
once-over. Frankly, we are a lit- 
tle disappointed. The grammar 
can’t be beat. The punctuation is 
Johnny-on-the-spot. But where, 
oh, where, is that old pep? See if 
you can’t breathe the breath of 
life into this otherwise admirable 
copy. So people will be interested 
and want to go out and buy the 
goods. Would respectfully sug- 
gest that you take another shot 
at at." 





Jewelers Form Publicity 
Association 


The National Jewelers Publicity As- 
sociation was organized last month at a 
meeting in St. Louis. This is the out- 
come of the efforts of Morris Eisen- 
stadt and others in the trade to secure 
funds from manufacturing jewelers, 
wholesalers and retailers for publicity 
purposes. It was reported at the mect- 
ing that about $85,000 has been sub- 
scribed. 

It was decided to postpone any exten- 
sive advertising or publicity campaign 
for the present, but a committee was 
appointed to take charge of a — 
of “constructive and editorial work” 
start July 1 and to last six months. 


‘ » ‘ 4 

Generous Offer of Services to 
Division of Advertising 

The members of the Association of 
Employing Printers of New York who 
are identified with the Graphic Arts As- 
sociation, at a meeting held a few days 
ago, passed a resolution offering the 
Division of Advertising of the Depart- 
ment of Public Information their serv- 
ices free of charge in the production of 
any printed matter required by the 
Division. W. H. Johns, chairman of the 
Division of Advertising, accepted the 
offer in an appreciative letter to the 
Association. This is one of the most 
substantial tenders of service yet re- 
ceived by the division. 


Full Pages for Star Barn 
Equipment 


Hunt. Helm, Ferris & Co., .of Har- 
vard, Ill., say in their announcements 
to dealers that 1918 advertising of Star 
barn equipment to farnrers is on a 
larger scale than ever before. Full 


pages in leading farm journals are be- 
ing used. 






























Shall the Size of Advertisements Be 
Limited P 


A Correspondent Thinks That They Should 


Scort & Scott 
INCORPORATED 


New York City. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We submit that all things considered, 
the following economies would be justi- 
a as both ethical and sensible: 

That space allotted to advertising 
in pe Be be cut down radically so 
that the advertisers are obliged to tell 
their facts in a half or quarter of the 
space now used by many of them. 

2. That a letter be continued on the 
ba ack side of the sheet rather than upon 
an extra sheet. 

Our London office informs us of the 
practical impossibility to get more than 
about one-eighth of the normal amount 
of advertising into public print at the 
present time. My understanding is 
that the publishers over there received 
a broad hint that if they didn’t compel 
economy in a voluntary way, they 
might be — oe to severe regula- 
tions in an official way. 

My conscientious belief as an experi- 
enced advertising man is that there is a 
tremendous waste of white paper in con- 
sequence of the foolish and unfair com- 
petition to see who, among the more 
affluent advertisers, can send out the 
largest announcements. 

Whole pages of newspaperssand mag- 
azines are now used where a quarter 
of the space would convey the same 
story. 

Let the publishers announce that no 
advertisement will be accepted over a 
quarter page and there will forthwith 
be an economy all around. 

My theory is that the cutting down 
of superfluities in space will be of ulti- 
mate benefit to publishing and advertis- 
ing. 

Anyhow, as you doubtless know, the 
lawmakers are, in their own circles, dis- 
cussing the cost of carrying the paper 
upon which advertisements are to be 
and have been printed. My prediction 
is that unless publishers and advertisers 
read the signs of the times and act 
accordingly, the law will act in a more 


drastic way. : 
Ws. E. Scort, 
President. 

T is a very interesting problem 

which is raised by the writer 
of this letter. It has so many 
angles to it that it would seem to 
be very hard for anybody to get a 
comprehensive, broad view of the 
whole matter, uncomplicated by 
one’s own personal interest in it. 
It reminds us of the famous and 
hoary anecdote of the three blind 
men of India who felt of an ele- 





phant and insisted, one that ele- , 
3 


phants are shaped like tree trunks, 
another that the shape is just like 
a flat, smooth wall, and the third 
that an elephant is remarkably 
like a blanket hung up by one 
edge—having, of course, touched 
a leg, the side, and the ear of the 
big beast, respectively. 

To cite the experience of Great 
Britain as a guide for the United 
States on the question of paper 
saving is, of course, not quite 
fair. England’s shortage of paper 
is largely due to the fact that her 
paper is imported in ships, and 
these are desperately needed for 
other items just now. In this 
country we make our paper on 
the same continent where it is 
used. 


LONG STEPS TAKEN FOR CONSERVA- 
TION 


‘Neither is it fair to assume that 
we are wasting paper riotously in 
the United States. This may have 
been more or less true in the past, 
when we were the most magnifi- 
cent wasters in ‘the world, not 
merely of paper but of everything 
else. Certainly it is not true to- 
day. Steps have been taken, even 
within the past month or two, 
both by newspapers and maga- 
zines, to curtail the consumption 
of paper enormously, and un- 
doubtedly much more will be 
done in the immediate future. 
These steps include the curtail- 
ment of “returns,” cutting off 
complimentary circulation, stand- 
ardized width of column and size 
of page, reduced margins, etc. 
There is no reason to believe that 


“if these steps are pursued rigor- 


ously, there will not be a saving 
in paper quite as great as is de- 
sired by the Commercial Econo- 
my Board and other official au- 
thorities. 

It must be remembered that of 
recent years advertising men have 
been steadily developing toward a 
belief that large-space advertise- 
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ments are more efficient in pulling 
power, and therefore really cost 
less, than do smaller ones. One 
war-time demand on business is 
that it shall be as efficient as pos- 
sible, and as economical in its 
operation. It would certainly be 
unsound from every standpoint, 
therefore, to set an arbitrary 
limit, say of one-quarter of a 
page, on advertising, and make it 
necessary to insert six or seven 
such ads to secure the same re- 
sults which one full-page piece of 
copy would bring. 


ADVERTISING A FACTOR IN THE WAR 


And how about the Liberty 
Loan, Red Cross, and_ similar 
patriotic and philanthropic adver- 
tising? All over the country, the 
tendency has been to use the 
largest possible space in these ap- 
peals. If a limitation were made 
on the size of an individual ad- 
vertisement, and the rule applied 
to copy of this type (as in all 
fairness it should) might not the 
effectiveness of these appeals to 
the public, and therefore the re- 
sults, be seriously interfered 
with? 

As Great Britain has already 
discovered, and as the war is 
proving rapidly to us in this coun- 
try, advertising is an extremely 
efficient substitute for man power. 
To mention only the most con- 
spicuous example, it can to a 
great extent help to do the work 
of salesmen who have gone to 
war. It can also help to mobilize 
labor in the places where it is 
most badly needed, and the half- 
inch classified help-wanted ad is 
not necessarily the most efficient 
for this purpose, either. A cam- 
paign to get skilled mechanics, 
now under way in an engineering 
paper, is using full pages, as be- 
ing the most effective to get the 
right men in the required num- 
bers, and in a hurry. 

Possibly the advocates of re- 
duced advertising would suggest 
that a horizontal rise in rates by 
all periodicals would accomplish 
the desired results. Possibly it 
would; but it would also work a 
serious hardship on the businesses 
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which are just beginning to ad- 
vertise, and which often find the 
cost of the advertising investment 
a serious item. Increased rates 
would undoubtedly weed out a 
certain percentage of these adver- 
tisers, who otherwise would grow 
and flourish under the stimulus of . 
intelligent advertising. And the 
advertiser who is now using full 
pages would probably continue to 
do so, either increasing his appro- 
priation, or reducing the number 
of mediums. 

There are a number of interest- 
ing problems which would be 
raised by any action to reduce the 
size of advertisements arbitrarily. 
Just to mention one of them, 
what about cuts already made? 
Many advertisers work nearly a 
year ahead, and there is always a 
very considerable sum of money 
invested in cuts prepared for fu- 
ture insertion, which would be 
rendered useless by the enact- 
ment of such a measure. Or 
would the cuts merely be trimmed 
at top or bottom and put in the 
paper anyhow? In that case, one 
can imagine the advertiser of col- 
lars cutting off the feet of his 
leyendeckerboy, as being non- 
essentials for him, while the shoe 
advertiser would reciprocate by 
removing from the beautiful lady 
who poses in his Smart Pumps, 
her head—or that part of it lying 
nor’ by nor’ east of the medulla 
oblongata. (Judging by her ex- 
pression, the absence of her cere- 
bellum would not inconvenience 
the lady much, or lower the qual- 
ity of her conversation!) 

Seriously, however, we think 
that we have said enough to indi- 
cate that the proposal outlined by 
our correspondent is a very seri- 
ous one, and the step suggested 
should not be taken without the 
most careful consideration.—[Ed. 
PrInTERS’ INK. 





R. W. De Mott with “Elec- 
trical Experimenter” 


The Electrical Experimenter, New 
York, has appointed R. W. DeMott ad- 
vertising manager. He was formerly 
with the M. Volkman = Advertising 
Agency, of New York. 
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THE SOUTH IS BUILDING 
HUNDREDS OF SHIPS 


peony the past year the South has heeded the call for 
ships. Now she’s building hundreds of ’em. 


Including warships, there is under construction and con- 
tract in the South more than FOUR HUNDRED MILLION 
DOLLARS’ WORTH OF SHIPS! This is a staggering total 
compared with the limited shipbuilding facilities even one year 
ago. 


Baltimore, Sparrows Point, and other Maryland yards are 
pushing ahead on 400,000 tons of shipping at a cost of $75,000,- 
000 or more. 


A Newport News (Va.) yard employing 8,000 men has 
$100,000 000 worth of ships under construction. Wooden cargo 
vessels are being built at Quantico, on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac. There are great shipbuilding activities at Norfolk. 


Extensive ship construction is going on at Wilmington, 
N. C., and the Government contemplates a concrete vessel plant 
there. 


Steel steamships are building at Charleston, S. C., and the 
Government is building a marine railway at the Navy Yard 
there. 


One ef the companies operating at Savannah, Ga., has a 
contract from the French Government for 26 steel mine- 
sweepers. Steel ships are also being built there. The total 
cost of ships under construction in Savannah will reach $45,600,- 
000. Other Georgia coast cities, Brunswick and Darien, have 
also become great shipbuilding centres. 


Several companies are operating at Jacksonville, Fernan- 
dina, Bagdad, Pensacola, Tampa and Tarpon Springs, in 
Florida. 


Mobile, Ala., is destined to be the largest shipbuilding port 
in the country. The United States Steel Corporation has chosen 
Mobile as a site for one of its great shipbuilding plants. 
Twenty-five thousand skilled and highly paid workmen will be 
employed in it. Mobile already has a number of shipbuilding 
plants constructing steel ships, wooden schooners, etc. The 
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United States Government is constructing there the largest 
dry dock on the Gulf coast for the repair of Government vessels. 


iven in Kentucky—at Louisville—a shipyard is being 
established to build river craft. 


At Fairfield, Ala., the Steel Corporation is also spending 
some $15,000,000 in the enlargement of its operations mainly 
for providing shipbuilding steel for Mobile and other Southern 
shipyards. 


Pascagoula, Miss., has jumped to the front as a shipbuild- 
ing port. At Biloxi, in the same state, a plant is being equipped 
to build concrete ships. 


Steel ships are building at Madisonville, La., and there 
are shipyards in operation at Houston, Beaumont, Orange, ‘Gal- 
veston and other Texas ports. Even New Orleans, unable in a 
large way to build ships on her river front, because of the 
annual rise and fall of the water, has financed a project to build 
a shiplock on the river front and a fixed level ship basin and 
commercial canal to connect the Mississippi river, thru the city, 
with a navigable arm of the Gulf of Mexico six miles back of 
the city. This will be followed by extensive shipbuilding. 


The dozens of shipyards mean thousands of skilled workers. 
They mean millions of dollars coming into the South to meet 
the monthly payroll. They mean a tremendous increase in the 
South’s population. 


For instance, shipbuilding in Mobile will require some 
30,000 to 35,000 men. A majority of them, with families, have 
flocked in from the North and West to enjoy the climate and 
other delights of Southern life with steady employment at high 
wages all the year ’round. Mobile shipyards, it is estimated, 
will increase the city’s population 100,000. 


This feature of Southern progress is only one of the sev- 
eral good reasons why manufacturers who seek wider outlets 
for their products should advertise in the South now. All 
classes of Southerners have plenty of ready money these days. 


As to mediums for reaching the buyers, nothing compares 
with the leading Southern newspapers. They have a wonderful 
influence in the Southern home and that influence quickly shows 
in the results these papers produce for advertisers. Ask your 
advertising agent. He will tell you Southern newspapers are 
the most economical media for thoroly covering the South. For 
—- as to rates, circulations, etc., write to the papers 

irect. 





NORTH CAROLINA SOUTH CAROLINA TENNESSEE (cont.) 
Asheville Citizen Anderson Dally Mall Nashville Banner 
Asheville Times Charleston American Nashville Tennessean and 
Charlotte News ——— ya American 
Charlotte Observer cbaperds hl ol gd TEXAS 

Spartanburg Herald 
Concord Tribune Spartanburg Journal Beaumont Enterprise 
Greensboro News TENNESSEE Beaumont Journal 
Raleigh Times Phat " Aa b . Star-Telegram 
Rocky M T Chattanooga News alveston News 
yo gl oeoram ae Li Trib Houston Post 

rn une 

Wilmington Dispatch Knott Santino ' VIRGINIA 
Wilmington Star Memphis Commercial- Lynchburg News 
Winston-Salem Journal Appeal Petersburg Dally Progress 


(Prepared by Massengale Advertising Agency, Atlanta, Ga.) 
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McCall's Magazine 


Founded 1870 


Over 10% of all the homes 
in America that take any 
magazines at all are regular 
subscribers to McCall’s 
Magazine. 


(bicer2ece—— 


Advertising Director 











Number of homes in America - - 20,000,000 
Number taking magazines - - - - 12,000,000 © 
Number taking McCall’s - - - - 1,272,998 














Keeping the Country Sold on the 
War 


The National Committee of Patriotic Societies Is Doing Yeoman Service 
in Teaching Our Citizens What We Are Fighting For 


By Bruce Bliven 


NE of the greatest things 

which the war has taught us, 
is the wonderful power of ideas 
and the material results of their 
influence. Even some of the mili- 
tary experts, before the present 
conflict, seemed to have over- 
looked the fact that the most valu- 
able thing an army can possess 
is morale. But they have learned 
better now. 

The Italian disaster of last fall 
has been a salutary example, for 
the German and Austrian suc- 
cess at that time, which was so 
costly to Italy, is now universally 
admitted to have been achieved 
not by force of arms but by the 
skillful work of spies who under- 
mined the spirit of the Italian 
army. This was done by a cam- 
paign the devilish ingenuity of 
which was only matched by its ut- 
ter disregard of any sort of 
morality, decency, or that sense 
of chivalry toward foes which 
was once an attribute of even the 
worst of military nations, but 
which now seems to be absent en- 
tirely from the German conscious- 
ness, 

Keeping the morale of an army 
at the highest pitch,. is no more 
important than doing the same 
thing for the people of the na- 
tion which is at war. 

In fact, it is even less impor- 
tant; for the army represents, is 
the concentration of, the spirit of 
the people behind it. A nation 


with a high spirit will inevitably . 


hold its army up to the same key, 
while a country which is sick in- 
ternally with pacifism or sedition 
is bound to weaken the hearts of 
its troops. 

It is impossible to overestimate, 
therefore, the importance to 
America at this time of keeping 
our whole nation united in a 


high courage and a determination 
41 





to face the tasks of the war un- 
falteringly until the Kaiser, the 
highwayman of the world to-day, 
has been corralled by the forces 
of law and order, and prevented 
from ever again running amuck 
in the streets of civilization. The 
task is all the more imperative 
and vital because of the hetero- 
geneous nature of our population, 
the vast size of this country, and 
the fact that so many thousands 
of our citizens do not even speak 
or read the language of the coun- 
try. 


SOCIETIES ARE ACCOMPLISHING A ; 
GREAT DEAL 


In a recent article, under the 
title “Waking Up America,” 
PRINTERS’ INK described some of 
the Government’s own official ef- 
forts toward “selling the war” to 
the average citizen, teaching him 
what it is all about, and why 
America must see it through no 
matter what it costs us in men 
and money. These efforts are 
conducted by the Committee on 
Public Information; but it is in- 
teresting to know that in the 
United States, the land where pri- 
vate initiative and individual ef- 
fort have always been at the high- 
est premium, very much of the 
most valuable and effective work 
along this line is being done by 
private individuals, banded to- 
gether for this purpose. As an 
object lesson in the possibilities 
for usefulness of the citizen, some 
of these activities are worth re- 
counting in detail. 

The National Committee of 
Patriotic Societies, referred to 
briefly in the previous article on 
this subject, is doing some of the 
most useful and effective propa- 
ganda work of this character 
which is to be found anywhere. 
This committee, formed Febru- 
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PATRIOTIC 
Prepared by 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF 


rus LiCigt y 


PATRIOTIC SOCIETIES 


Union Trust Building, Washington, D.C. 


MEDIUM 


. Lectures or Addresses. 


. Four-Minute Men. 


. Songs. aa, 
. Phonograph Records 


Speeches of National and 
Internationa] Leaders. 
Patriotic Songs and Mu- 
sical Pieces. 


. Newspapers—including for- 


eign language press. 
Advertisements. 
Material forreading matter. 
Trade Press. 


. “House Organs.” 
. Periodicals. 


. Circular Letters. 
. Pamphlets. 


. Hand-bills. 
. Cards or slips of pay en- 


velope size. 
Programmes. 
Flags and Banners. 


. Posters. 


. Poster Stamps. 


3. Cartoons. 
. Motion Pictures. 
. Slides. 


. Transparencies. 








1 


9 


1. 


> 
4. 


- 


1. 
B: 
3: 
4. 
5, 
6. 
2 
t 


5 


. Special Audiences. _ 


METHOD OF DISTRIBUTION 


Ready-made Audiences. 
Conventions. 

Granges 

Chautauqua lecture courses, 
Schools and colleges, 
Cantonments. 


Theatres. 


Motion Picture Houses. 
Churches. ‘ 
Outdoor Audiences. 


Everywhere through Phono- 
graph Record Dealers. 
(22,000 schools now 
phonographs. ) 


have 


Patriotic societies. 

School children. 

Boy Scouts of America. 

Stores. ' 

Sales forces of large organi- 
zations, eg., Simmons 
Hardware Co. 

Mercantile houses’ mail. 

Special Mailing Lists. 


Theatres, athletic meets, etc. 


In parades and on buildings.] 


1. 
? 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
Be 
8. 
EE 


2 
1, 
2 
3 
2 


:: 


2 
3. 
1. 


. Special 


Billboards and buildings. 

Street Cars. 

Rail Road Stations and 
Steamboat Docks. 

Official Bulletin Boards (Fac- 
tories, Schools, etc.) 

Shop Windows (Chain stores, 


etc. 

Automobile Windshields and 
Windows. ; 
Trucks, Wagons and Busses. 
Post Offices. 

Mercantile Houses. 


. Private Sale. 


Newspapers. 


. Periodicals. 


Trade Press, etc. 

Motion Picture Houses. 

Audiences, Schools, 
Colleges, Churches, ‘Open 
Air” Audiences, etc. 

Special Audiences, etc. 


. Schools. 


Ch urches. 
Parades. 
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ary 21, 1917, to assist in the co- 
ordination of the work of national 
preparedness and patriotic serv- 
ice carried on by various organiza- 
tions in the United States, might 
be described as a “clearing house” 
for such organizations. In it are 
represented forty-four patriotic 
associations, having 2,000 local 
chairmen scattered all over the 
United States, and a membership 
of nearly 3,000,000. 

Naturally, so many organiza- 
tions which are in some cases al- 
most identical in purpose, are 
bound to overlap somewhat and 
duplicate one another’s work; 
and the urgency of the situation 
is often such that there is no par- 
ticular objection to their doing 
so. However, the National Com- 
mittee of Patriotic Societies 
avoids such duplication by seeing 
to it that each organization is kept 


informed of the activities of all . 


the others. Publicity material, 
posters, pamphlets, magazine ar- 
ticles, etc., prepared by any one 
organization are distributed to 
the officials of all the others, and 
this gives a “round up” of ideas 
which is stimulating and effective. 
The committee has its main office 
in Washington, and keeps in close 
touch with the different Govern- 
ment departments, the Red Cross 
and the Y. M. C. A. 

The National Committee, how- 
ever, goes much further.than this 
clearing house work. It is mak- 
ing a broad study of the principles 
which should underlie all patriotic 
publicity. It is endeavoring to im- 
prove and standardize the patriotic 
work of its represented societies, 
and of individuals, by making 
available the best thoughts of ex- 
perts on various methods of pub- 
licity. 


For example, one of the most. 


useful works of the National 
Committee along this line was the 
preparation of the “Chart of Pub- 
licity,” giving a list of all the va- 
rious fields of endeavor into 
which. patriotic-educational ef- 
forts may be directed, so that even 
the most inexperienced organiza- 
tion in any part of the country 
may be sure that it is not “over- 
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looking any bets.” The chart is 
shown on page 42. 

The National Committee is put- 
ting out a series of pamphlets 
covering the whole field of patri- 
otic publicity. “The Battle in This 
Country, or Fighting Germany 
with Printers’ Ink,” by Edward 
Harding, a New York lawyer and 
chairman of the Executive Board 
of the Committee, is a construc- 
tive study of the subject of pre- 
paring patriotic copy and pre- 
senting it forcibly by type and pic- 
ture. 


“Suggestions on Making a 
Patriotic Speech,” by George 
Wharton Pepper, lawyer, pub- 


licist, and chairman of the Com- 
mittee, covers a subject of which 
he is a past master in a way that 
is distinctly helpful to the many 
speakers that are coming forward 
in these critical times. 

“Posters, Cartoons and IIlustra- 
tions” is the title of a pamphlet by 
Horace Brown, one of the vice- 
chairmen of the Committee. In 
this field of patriotic work, bulle- 
tins are sent out at frequent in- 


‘tervals to a list of newspaper and 


magazine cartoonists, suggesting 
timely topics which might well be 
treated in cartoons, and in some 
cases even furnishing detailed 
ideas for the cartoons themselves. 
“Patriotic Motion Pictures and 
Slides” is to be contributed to the 
series by J. C. Flinn of the Para- 
mount Pictures Corporation. 

“How to Plan and Hold Patri- 
otic Meetings” has also been is- 
sued by the Committee. This pam- 
phlet is being distributed by the 
National Council of Defense to 
the various state councils of de- 
fense. 

The National Committee is di- 
rectly assisting some of the Gov- 
ernment departments. At the re- 
quest of the Treasury Department, 
it prepared the official Hand Book 
for Speakers for use in the Third 
Liberty Loan. Incidentally this 
book of fifty-five good-sized pages, 
was prepared in only six days— 
which is a fair indication, it seems 
to me, of the efficiency of the or- 
ganization. 

The handbook contains, in ad- 
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dition to a group of short para- 
graphs by President Wilson mak- 
ing an exalted appeal to the pa- 
triotism of the country, and a 
ringing message about the Loan 
by Secretary McAdoo, a chapter 
on “The Art of Making a 
Speech,” and clear, simple explan- 
ations of the sources of Govern- 
ment income, why bonds are nec- 
essary, what a bond is, etc. It 
also gives the volunteer speakers 
several model speeches, including 
one by Rudyard Kipling, one by 
Mr. McAdoo, and a group of 
short, stirring quotations from 
national leaders. The handbook 
was distributed in large quantities 
all over the country and _ has 
proved extremely useful. 

The Liberty Loan Speakers’ 
Handbook is not the only activity 
of the National Committee of Pa- 
triotic Societies which has Gov- 
ernmental approval and backing. 
For instance, 100,000 copies of a 
booklet called “S. O. S.—Send 
Out Ships” have been distributed 
by the National Service Section of 
the United States Shipping Board, 
to the workers in the shipyards of 
the nation, to rouse them still fur- 
ther to a sense of the importance 
of their task. Like all the publica- 
tions of the Committee (except 
those printed in the Government 
printing office) this pamphlet is 
liberally illustrated—14 drawings 
on eight pages. Liberal illustra- 
tion, short, simple text, large 
type and plenty of margins are 
among the iron-clad principles of 
the committee, and in particular 
of Mr. Harding, who has superin- 
tended the preparation of a very 
large part of all its material. 

Another pamphlet dealing with 
the necessity for greater efforts 
in shipbuilding is entitled simply, 
“Ships,” and is a reprint of an ar- 
ticle by Mr. Harding which ap- 
peared first in the Chicago Tri- 
bune. This pamphlet analyzes the 
figures of the production, destruc- 
tion, and estimated needs of ship- 
ping, and declares that the present 
world shortage is at least 7,500,- 
000 tons—a figure which has been 
substantiated by subsequent state- 
ments of the British Admiralty, 
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made in the House of Commons. 
The pamphlet is illustrated with 
drawings which show the condi- 
tion of the world’s shipping. Of 
this pamphlet, 25,000 copies have 
been distributed by the United 
States Shipping Board to news- 
paper editorial writers, to dis- 
tinguished citizens, and, of course, 
to the shipyards themselves. 

The most recent publication of 
the National committee dealing 
with the ship problem, is a pam- 
phlet called “Two Shifts in the 
Shipyards—a Pressing Need— 
An Immediate Possibility!” In- 
tended directly for distribution 
among shipyard managers and 
Chambers of Commerce, it urges 
the vital necessity of working at 
least two shifts, and three if pos- 
sible, and shows how this can 
be done. 

The substance of this pamphlet 
was contained in an address de- 
livered by Mr. Harding before the 
meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States held 
at Chicago in April. In it he ap- 
peals to the business men of the 
country to lend to the shipyards 
foremen, superintendents and 
other head men who are trained 
in industries allied to shipbuilding. 

Something of this sort is im- 
perative, as the pamphlet shows, 
if the necessary second and third 
shifts are to be put on, as the 
shipyards declare that their great- 
est problem just now is to get the 
skilled men for foremen. 

While the National Committee 
of Patriotic Societies, and numer- 
ous other agencies, are at work 
arousing and maintaining the pa- 
triotic fervor of the average citi- 
zen in regard to the war, there is 
of course another and an equally 
vital aspect of their work. They 
must combat the insidious and 
powerful propaganda of Germany, 
which is being spread in this coun- 
try to an extent which it is almost 
impossible to realize. Some splen- 


did work is being done in fighting 
the German menace at home. 
What it is, and how it is being 
accomplished, will be told in an- 
other article to appear in Print- 
ERS’ INK in the near future. 
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In New York City— 


First, of course— 


The EVENING 
JOURNAL 


During the first 4 months of 1918 
the New York EVENING JOURNAL was the only 


evening newspaper in New York City to show a 


GAIN in advertising volume. 


The following are 


the figures, as compiled by the Statistical Depart- 


ment of the New York Evening Post. 


TOTAL EVENING NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
IN NEW YORK CITY IN AGATE LINES 


1918 


JOURNAL 2,466,569 


SUN... 
GLOBE. . 


WORLD 
MAIL 
POST 


1,724,643 . 


1,671,557 
1,644,827 
1,614,046 
1,311,097 


* TELEGRAM 2,493,924 


*Includes Sunday Edition—seven days against six of the other papers 


1917 


January Ist to April 30th, 1918. 


Gain Loss 


2,414,498 52,071 


1,897,716 
1,891,847 
1,746,563 
1,635,890 
1,329,061 
2,596,942 


—also includes 1,123,564 lines of classified advertising. 


173,073 
220,290 
101,736 
21,844 
17,964 
103,018 
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Why the Automobile People 


Use Flexlume Signs 
The automobile sales agencies with a high-priced 


article to sell to an exacting public, find Flexlume 
Oplex signs a constant help in marketing their cars. 


Flexlumes give an atmosphere of distinctiveness to 
the show room both by night and by day—brightly 
illuminated Oplex raised glass letters by night, snow 
white letters on a dark background in the day 
time—a sign you cannot possibly miss. 
If Flexlume interchangeable letters are used the reading of 
the sign can be changed at will—just take out one set of 
letters and slip ina new set. Trade names can be perfectly 
reproduced in their own distinctive lettering. 
Almost every selling campaign calls for Flexlumes. They 
are the one link always needed to tie the general advertis- 
ing to the dealer’s door. Without something to tell them, 
people cannot know where your product may be bought. 
The letters of Flexlume Oplex signs are of raised white 
glass on a dark background. The lights are directly behind 
each letter. This means full brilliancy, no exposed lamps, 
no dark shadows. . 
Your business needs electrical advertising—the 
Flexlume kind. Ask us to.send you a sketch 
showing how ur sign will look, and the 
 Flexlume book “Twenty Four Hours A Day” 
$ . ELECTRICAL ADVERTISING 
The Flexlume Sign Co., 1439-1446 Niagare St., Bullalo, N.Y. 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Canadian Distributors: 


ts Pp. The Flexlume Sign Co., Ltd. 
- 16th St., Los yea ha Cal. St. Catharines, ad 




















War Brings Rapid Expansion of 
Co-operative Stores 


Remarkable Increase of Consumers’ Co-operative Societies in Warring 
Countries 


By Albert Sonnichsen 


[Epitor1aL Note:—The co-operative 
store movement will bear watching. Its 
striking acceleration of development in 
Europe in the past three years is certain 
to raise again in the minds of American 
advertisers a number of serious ques- 
tions. What will be the effect on ad- 
vertised merchandise? What chances 
of survival has the independent re- 
tailer? Does the movement call for 
opposition or merely for modification of 
advertisers’ efforts? Mr. Sonnichsen is a 
frank advocate of co-operative stores 
and in his contribution he makes out an 
interesting case for their high economic 
importance. His articles will be fol- 
lowed by another whose author will an- 
alyze the movement from the viewpoints 
of the national advertiser and the in- 
dependent retailer. ] 


— five years ago, or ex- 
actly a year before the out- 
break of the war (August 7, 1913), 
Printers’ INK published an arti- 
cle on Consumers’ Co-operation, 
calling attention to the rapid de- 
velopment of that revolutionary 
form of production and distribu- 
tion. The prophesy, then uttered, 
that private business would one 
day find the competition of this 
movement a serious problem has 
since then been more than ful- 
filled in at least half a dozen Eu- 
ropean countries. Nothing was 


then said about the American 
phase of this new force. There 
was none—then. But to-day 


there is, with the active support 
of the American Federation of 
Labor behind it. 

That the stupendous growth of 
co-operation during the war 
should have attracted so little 
newspaper attention is 
enough. It saps its way ahtad, 
while only those things which hap- 
pen overnight are good news stuff. 

As a point of departure, let me 
quote one paragraph from my ar- 
ticle of five years ago in PRINTERS’ 
INK: 

“The English Wholesale, the 
oldest and the most developed of 


all these concerns (national fed- 
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natural - 


erations of local co-optrative so- 
cieties), shows a 6.6 per cent in- 
crease (for 1912), as compared 
to a 4.83 per cent increase the 
year before. Switzerland shows 
an increase of 16.12 per cent, as 
compared to 15.6 last year. Holland 
shows 22.23 per cent, against 
13.06 per cent last year. Nor- 
way’s increase is 59.09 per cent; 
last year it was only 28.7 per 
cent. Only Moscow has _ not 
broken its record, but then its 
rate of increase last year was 83 
per cent; this year it was only 
65 percent. It will be seen, 
therefore, that not only are the 
rates of increase of business done 
big, but the rates of increase are 
themselves increasing.” 

Let us now see what has hap- 
pened since then. The figures I 
quote are from the official returns 
of the various national wholesale 
societies of the movement, but 
they are corroborated by govern- 
ment and American consular re- 
ports. Let me also add that they 
represent co-operative trade ex- 
clusively, for a wholesale society 
never sells so much as a box of 
matches to others than truly co- 
operative societies. 


GROWTH DURING THE WAR 


During 1914, the first year of 
the war, the English Wholesale 
Society increased its business by 
10 per cent. In 1915 it regis- 
tered a 23 per cent increase. In 
1916 the increase was 21 per cent. 
And last year, during 1917, the 
increase was per cent. In 
1912 the turnover was $148,660,- 
770. Last year it was $288,120,000. 
Thus, in five years it has almost 
doubled its volume of trade. 

The Scottish Wholesale Society, 
in Glasgow, did even better. In 
1912 and 1913 its rate of increase 
was 7 per cent. During the first 
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year of the war it was only 5 
per cent, but during 1915 it was 
21 per cent; in 1916 it was 27 
per cent; while last year it was 
17 per cent, the total being $85,- 
500,000, as against $42,000,000 in 
1912—more than double. 

It is true that some allowance 
must be made for higher prices, 
but on the other hand the indi- 
vidual members have undoubtedly 
decreased their purchases. This 
is fully born out by the reports 
on membership increase. 


CO-OPERATION STRONGEST IN 
BRITAIN 


In 1913 the British co-operative 
movement broke its record of 
membership increase by adding 
128,000 new members to its rolls. 
In 1914 it broke the record again, 
new members amounting to 176,- 
750. In 1915 the increase was 
only 122,584, but during last year, 
1917, new members amourted al- 
most to 200,000, bringing the total 
up to over 3,500,000. Counting 
each member as the head of a 
family, for there would be no 
advantage for two members of 
. one family to join, it will be seen 
that over a fourth of the whole 
British population deals with the 
co-operatives. 

In considering reports on whole- 
sale society trade, it must be re- 
membered that they supply their 
constituents with only a part of 
their goods. Some large societies 
do their own wholesale buying, 
their purchasing power being suf- 
ficient for them to deal directly 
with manufacturers and produc- 
ers. Indeed, many of them, as 
the Leeds Society, carry on their 
own manufacturing on a _ big 
scale. 

Great Britain is, of course, the 
classical country of co-operative 
achievement. There the move- 
ment is oldest and biggest. Nev- 
ertheless, it is on the continent 
that development has been most 
marked during the war. 

In 1912 the Swiss Wholesale 
Society had a turnover of nearly 
$7,500,000. The rate of increase 
during the year was 15 per cent. 
Last year, in 1917, the turnover 
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was $19,000,000, not far from 
three times as much, the rate of 
increase for each of the two 
past years being 25 per cent. In 
Basle, the headquarters of the 
wholesale, practically the whole 
population belongs to the local - 
society. 

In Russia the development has 
been truly phenomenal, even when 
we bear in mind that the ruble 
has decreased in value more than 
a third. In 1912 the wholesale 
society in Moscow did a business 
a little over $3,000,000. Four 
years later, in 1916, this trade had 
increased fifteen-fold, to $45,000,- 
000. The membership for all of 
Russia is now estimated at 12,- 
000,000 or more, but as this in- 
cludes membership of agricultural 
societies, it would perhaps be no 
more than fair to reduce these 
figures by half—to 6,000,000 heads 
of families, or about 30,000,000 
consumers. In 1912 the member- 
ship was only a little over 1,000,- 
000. In 1915 the local societies 
numbered around 10,000. Next 
year they had increased to 15,000 
and last year they stood at 20,000. 
In 1912 the Russian Co-operators 
opened a bank in Moscow, whose 
shares were held exclusively by 
co-operative societies and whose 
capital is only used in developing 
co-operative industry and _ trade. 
In 1913 the business of this bank 
amounted to $28,000,000. This 
doubled in 1914. In 1915 it dou- 
bled again, rising to $120,000,000. 
In 1916 the business increased 
five times, rising to $600,000,000. 
And during the first six months 
of 1917 the business was $750,- 
000,000. When the _ Bolsheviki 
took over under government con- 
trol all the private banks last year, 
they left the Co-operative bank 
untouched, although the Co-op- 
erators had been bitterly opposed 
to the Bolsheviki. 

To-day co-operation is practi- 
cally the only stable element in 
Russia. The Bolsheviki have 
tried to suppress private indus-' 
try and replace it with govern- 
ment ownership and a system of 
co-partnership control by the em- 
ployees themselves. This latter 




















has failed, and the co-operative 
movement is rapidly taking over 
that portion of Russian industry 
and trade not monopolized by the 
government. If undisturbed by 
outsiders, there can be no doubt 
that within a few years after the 
war co-operation will be a_ uni- 
versal system in Russia. 


ENEMY’S CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


In the enemy countries there 
has also been a marked increase 
in co-operative development. The 
Hungarian Wholesale increased 
50 per cent in 1915 and 16 per 
cent in 1916. The Austrian 
Wholesale increased 13 per cent 
in 1915 and 73 per cent in 1916. 

Only the German Wholesale has 
recorded an actual decrease, 
amounting to 3 per cent in 1915 
and 12 per cent in 1916. But the 
local stores affiliated to the Whole- 
sale increased their trade, jump- 
ing from 493,000,000 marks in 1916 
to 577,000,000 marks. During this 
period of one year alone a hun- 
dred-new stores were opened. 

Meanwhile the record for in- 
creased membership was broken, 
in spite of the fact that nearly all 
of Germany’s able bodied man- 
hood has gone to the front. In 
1915 the stores affiliated to the 
wholesale had 1,717,519 members. 
In 1916 they numbered 1,849,434. 
And last year they passed the two 
million mark, rising to 2,052,139. 
The decrease in the business of 
the wholesale was due to the pol- 
icy of the Imperial Food Board, 
which discriminated against it in 
favor of the private dealers on ac- 
count of the pacifist attitude of the 
movement during the war. The 
local societies were able to in- 
crease their trade because the pri- 
vate wholesalers and the munici- 
pal food boards followed a more 
liberal policy. 

Summed up, the twelve national 
wholesale societies for which fig- 
ures have been available year by 
year, during the war, did a total 
volume of trade in 1912 of $270,- 
250,000—a little over a quarter of 
a billion. Only four years later, 


during 1916, these same societies 
did a business of $500,545,000. 
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In 1912 the total membership 
of the movement in Europe was 
about 10,000,000, or about 45,000,- 
000 consumers among a popula- 
tion of about 333,000,000 in the 
countries covered. To-day the 
membership cannot be far from 
15,000,000 heads of families—or 
about 70,000,000 consumers, 

Meanwhile, as I have Mready 
indicated, co-operation has estab- 
lished a definite foothold in this 
country during the period under 
consideration. There are now 
about 900 co-operative stores in 
the United States, doing business 
of about $50,000,000 a year. In 
Washington State there are about 
sixty; California about forty; 
New England sixty; New York 
and vicinity, thirty; Pennsylvania 
sixteen, etc. The heart of the 
American movement, however, is 
in the Middle West, centering 
about southern Illinois, among the 
coal miners. What gives the IIli- 
nois stores their strength, their 
significance, is their cohesion. The 
first of these store societies were 
organized about five years ago 
under the auspices of John 
Walker, president of the Illinois 
Federation of Labor, and his col- 
leagues in the labor movement. 
In 1915 these societies had become 
numerous and strong enough to 
federate and they have now estab- 
lished a central purchasing agency, 
the first rudiment of a wholesale 
society. The affiliated societies 
number around fifty or sixty and 
do a yearly business of over $2,- 
000,000. 

Two years ago the Co-operative 
League of America was organized 
in New York City. This is a 
purely educational, or propa- 
gandist, organization, which pub- 
lishes an official organ, “The Co- 
operative Consumer,” and a long 


- list of booklets and pamphlets. 


THE CHAIN OF CO-OPERATION 
COMPLETED 


A great deal of confusion at- 
tends popular understanding of 
consumers’ co-operation. As a 
revolutionary movement it should 
not be confused with agricultural 
marketing societies. A grain ele- 
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vator company is not revolution- 
ary in any sense. It and its kin- 
dred belong to the domain of pri- 
vate business. ‘It is only con- 
sumers’ co-operation which is 
based on the collective ownership 
and democratic control of the ma- 
chinery of production and distri- 
bution, from the land to the break- 
fast table. 

The local store society, com- 
posed of the organized heads of 
families as consumers, is the basis 
of organization. Membership is 
open to all. The store, when first 
organized, buys whatever its mem- 
bers may wish, on the open mar- 
ket, the same as a retailer does. 
It begins with distribution. 

Then, when there are enough 
of them within reach of each 
other, the local societies federate 
and pool their purchasing power 
and exercise it through a whole- 
sale society, which displaces the 
private wholesaler, as the local 
store has displaced the retailer. 

Next, when the wholesale, so- 
ciety has acquired a certain degree 
of strength; in other words, when 
it has behind it a market to war- 
rant, it goes into manufacturing, 
beginning, naturally, with such 
commodities as are in greatest ce- 
mand. 

The last step, completing the 
chain from production to con- 
sumption, is taken when. the 
wholesale society purchases land 
and begins agricultural produc- 
tion, just the British wholesale so- 
cieties some months ago pur- 
chased ten thousand acres of 
wheat land in Western Canada on 
which to begin raising the raw ma- 
terial for their big flour mills in 
Great Britain. 

From first to last the element of 
private initiative, private capital 
and private profit is eliminated, 
for every wheel in the machine 
belongs collectively to the mem- 
bers of the local society, who con- 
trol it through the delegates they 
send to the quarterly meetings of 
the wholesale society. True, 
“profit,” by that name, does figure 
on the balance sheet, but this is 
merely a survival of capitalist 
terminology. Profit, in a co-op- 


erative sense, means only a mar- 
gin over cost price which has 
been collected from the consumer 
on delivery of goods, for two rea- 
sons. First, it would be impossi- 
ble to determine exact cost at that 
moment; second, trade is taxed 
to expand the capital of the enter- . 
prises. When this overcharge is 
accurately determined, at the end 
of the quarter, a certain percent- 
age is thrown into the collective 
capital. The rest goes back to the 
purchasing members as a- rebate 
on purchases. 

The difference between this 
scheme and State Socialism must 
be obvious. Co-operation pro- 
gresses by economic action. If it 
exerts political power, it is only 
to defend itself against adverse 
legislation. Before the law it 
asks only a fair field in which 
to compete against private busi- 
ness. The most enthusiastic of its 
leaders do not desire to extend 
the system any further than it 
can demonstrate in actual prac- 
tice its inherent superiority® over 
private enterprise. 

And it cannot be denied that 
this is the true cause of the re- 
cent phenomenal development of 
the movement. It has advantages 
over private business which has 
enabled it to deliver the goods to 
the people during a period of eco- 
nomic distress where private trade 
could not. 

(To be continued) 


Relief of Second-class Conges- 
tion in New York 


The postal committee appointed last 
fall by New York periodical publishers 


to lessen delays in mailing has _ suc- 
ceeded in helping to bring about con- 
ditions that are far more satisfactory 
both to publishers and_ subscribers. 

The principal cause of the congestion 
was inadequate platform facilities and, 
to relieve this temporarily, the post- 
master Assigned weighers to some of 
the larger publishing houses. Also some 
mail has been delivered to New Jersey 
terminals and additional receiving space 
has been leased. 

The committee that worked with the 
postmaster and his assistants was com- 
posed of M. C. Robbins, Iron Age; O. 
B. Capen, of the McCall Company, and 
Floyd E. Wilder, of P. F. Collier & 
Son, Inc. 
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The 
Philadelphia Bulletin 


before and after the advance from Ic to 2c a copy 





An interesting statement showing the circulation of 











Monthly Averages 1916 1917 1918 
January ....... 382,175 | 416,647 | 375,486 
Pebruary ...... 397,679 | *349,497 | 401,039 
ee 408,070 | 363,965 | 409,675 
re 408,593 | 389,734 | 415,056 
. ere 395,705 | 370,823 
| er 404,759 | 358,191 
ee 397,053 | 356,167 
August ........ 398,544 | 351,976 
September ..... 405,980 | 352,273 
Ceeeber .....4. 407,693 | 364,637 
November ..... 415,916 | 366,435 
December :.... 408,842 | 370,221 
Yearly Average| 402,644 | 367,766 






























* All Philadelphia papers increased from 1c to 2c a copy. 


“That the people of Philadelphia (the third largest 
market in the United States) and its vicinity appre- 
ciate the endeavors of “The Bulletin’ to give them 
all the news of the day as exactly, as impartially and 
as unsensationally as it can be laid before them is 
attested by the fact that the name of “The Bulletin’ 
is a household word among them.” 


fe Pe Coy Ce Fe ee Sa oc a EC Te Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Building 
OMIA ISO Goa <a 5a ne: n 5 0 5 0 ia din oe ain Sass wim ane ania J. E. Veree, Steger Building 
SN IIE hoe sara ics Ge sie woe e Ne ae C: L. Weaver, Free Press Building 





“In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin” 
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A NEWSPAPER 


weekly newspaper that has no local or telegraph news 
and no reporters or editors. 

Yet the paper is full of news, has enjoyed a large circu- 
lation for many years, though entirely written by its readers. 

The name of this curious old newspaper is ‘Bazaar, 
Exchange and Mart” and the only news in the paper is the 
page-after-page of classified advertising. 

A man in Manchester has a bird-dog that he wants to sell 
or exchange for a talking-machine. That’s good news to the 
man in Wimbledon who is tired of his talking machine and wants 
a bird-dog. 

A woman in Kingston on the Thames has a house-boat 
which she wishes to rent for the season, or exchange for the 
use of a furnished cottage in Kent—which is news to the woman 
in Kent who is crazy to house-boat on the Thames. 

People in Australia do business with those in Canada, 
and Canadians buy and sell by mail to “folks back home’— 
through this curious newspaper. 

And so these thousands of men and women have been 
writing-and-reading this old paper for many years, have 
organized this method of home-to-home communication, this quick 
and sensible plan for exchanging things they don’t want for things 
they do, for buying and selling to each other. 

We have no acquaintance with the owners of “Bazaar, 
Exchange and Mart,” yet we know them to be honest and 
straightforward men. No newspaper in England, or elsewhere, 
builds up reader-confidence of this character without deserving it, 
without being “on the level.” 

For more than 75 years a section of the PLAIN 
DEALER has been used in this way by the people in Cleve- 


The Plain 


FIRST NEWSPAPER OF 


Eastern Representative: 
JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Building, NEW YORK 


Or of the oddities of English Journalism is an oid 
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--without local news, 
-without telegraph news, 
--without reporters, 
--without editors! 


| 


ind and Northern Ohio—has been the medium through which they 
ought, sold or exchanged their merchandise, property, homes and 
automobiles—through which they secured people as helpers in their 
home or business work, or sought and found employment for 
themselves. 

Ohio people have appropriated and converted more and 
more space in the PLAIN DEALER into the bazaar, ex- 
change and mart where they prefer to trade with one another— 
until the PLAIN DEALER, to-day, carries a greater number of 
want-ads than all the other Cleveland papers, combined. 

This want-ad supremacy is an asset which the PLAIN 
DEALER cherishes most highly—because it not only enables 
the PLAIN DEALER to perform a valued public-service, but is 
the best of all evidences that its readers are more than usually 
responsive to advertising. 

It is not difficult for a newspaper to secure—or at least 
print—a large volume of classified advertising. This is 
merely a case of selling one man, once, and making enough of 
these one-time sales. 

It is extremely difficult to make this advertising pay. 

This is only done when people, themselves, take matters 
into their own hands—when the cash-results from the “want 
ads” are so pronounced and immediate that insertions normally 
and naturally repeat. 

In this sense the PLAIN DEALER is admittedly the 
people’s_ self-constituted bazaar, exchange and mart of 
Cleveland, the place where the buyer goes when he wishes to buy 
advertised goods. 

And this is why this message is here—that more of the 
country’s general advertisers may know that the best place 
in Cleveland to turn their merchandise into money is through ad- 
vertising in 


Dealer 


CLEVELAND, SIXTH CITY 


Western Representative: 
JOHN GLASS 
CHICAGO, Peoples Gas Building 
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Fuel Conservation 








Take Notice! 


Summer is almost here, and before 
going on vacation if you need any 
printing during the year— 


DO IT 


NOW! 





or you may have to 
go without. 


The Fuel Commis- 
sion does not exempt 
booklets, catalogues, 
brochures, or any di- 
rect-by-mail advertis- 
ing. So get your 
material together and 


give your orderatonce. 


Paper is also going to 


be scarce and difficult 
to get. 


Send for a repre- 
sentative if you desire 
further information. 


Plan ahead for the 


whole winter of 


1918-1919 





CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
Four-Sixty-One Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Phone 3210 Greeley 
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Henry N. McKinney, a Great 
Advertising Man 


“Make Advertising Pay the Advertiser” His Motto in Dealing With 
Clients—How He Landed Big Accounts—He Secured the First 
Million Dollar Contract Ever Given an Agency 


ENRY N. McKINNEY, of 

N. W. Ayer & Son, whose 
death was recorded in these col- 
umns_ last week, was. often 
spoken. of as the highest type of 
advertising salesman. But he was 
a great deal more than that. He 
had an unusuaJly level business 
head and it was more his sound 
judgment than his ability as a 
writer or as a deviser of trade- 
marks that gave him his great in- 
fluence with captains of large in- 
dustrial enterprises. He was more 
apt to understate than to overstate 
the probable results of a- given 
piece of advertising, and he 
talked in the conservative, com- 
mon-sense terms which are cur- 
rent among men who have been 
successful in building up sub- 
stantial businesses. 

Mr. McKinney saw the adver- 
tising agency business emerge 
from its original brokerage chry- 
salis and develop into the service 
organization of to-day—in fact, he 
played an important part in the 
transformation. F. W. Ayer, in 
paying a personal tribute to his 
early associate, told PRINTERS’ 
INK an illuminating incident. In 
3attle Creek, Mich, was—and 
still is—a firm making threshing 
machines, or, as they were known 
forty years ago, separators. This 
concern, Nichols & Shepard Co., 
was a customer of the agency of 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co. Mr. Mc- 
Kinney visited the firm in 1879 
and asked for permission to bid 


on next year’s advertising. The - 


members of the firm were willing, 
told him the size of the proposed 
advertisements and how long they 
were to run. 

“But,” said Mr. McKinney, “if 
I am to bid in competition with 
Rowell, I should have a list of 
the same mediums he is figur- 
ing on.” 

“Not at all necessary. You sub- 





mit the publications you think we 
should use.” 

“In what localities do you wish 
to advertise?” asked Mr. McKin- 
ney. 

“Wherever separators are used,” 
said the advertisers. 


SERVICE IN A DIFFICULT FIELD 


Mr. McKinney went to the tele- 
graph station and sent a wire to 
Philadelphia. The agency tried 
to get data from Washington as 
to the threshable crops of the 
country, wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
buckwheat, etc. But in those days 
such facts were not obtainable at 
the nation’s capital. The infor- 
mation had to be dug up labor- 
iously in each State. It was 
finally secured, very completely 
in States like Iowa, Minnesota 
and Pennsylvania, but not so 
thoroughly in other States less 
well equipped with agricultural 
departments. In the end, the 
agency had a pretty good report 
on every county in every State; 
the best local mediums were 
picked and the prices of the ad- 
vertising affixed. The estimate 
was a thick pile of manuscript 
and all the employees of the 
agency had had to work day and 
night for.three days whipping it 
into shape. 

When Mr. McKinney submitted 
his estimate to Nicholls and Shep-- 
ard, those gentlemen were amazed. 
“We have been trying for a long 
time to get such data as to thresh- 
able crops of the country, but have 
not succeeded. What will you sell 
them for?” said they. 

It was Mr. McKinney’s turn. 
He explained that the informa- 
tion was not for sale. It be- 
longed free gratis to the adver- 
tisers in the event that they should 
decide to place their account 
through N. Ayer & Son. 
Needless to say, Rowell lost out. 








Mr. Ayer does not cite this as 
the earliest example of agency 
service but it certainly has some 
historical significance. Incident- 
ally, the crop information secured 
by Ayer led them to start their 
newspaper annual the following 
year (1880) and it was the first 
time that a newspaper directory 
carried gazetteer matter which 
would be useful in helping an ad- 
vertiser shape his 
marketing campaign. 
No one engaged in 
the practice of adver- 
tising will be more 
keenly missed by the 
heads of many of the 
great industrial con- 
cerns of the country 
than Henry N. Mc- 
Kinney. So implicitly 
did they rely upon his 
judgment not only in 
regard to business 
publicity but also upon 
sales and manufactur- 
ing problems that 
when his health broke 
down and he was con- 
fined to his home they 
still went to him for 
advice and counsel. 
The intimate rela- 
tionship which existed 
between Mr. McKin- 
ney and these captains 
of industry was the 
result of years of 
patient and efficient 
service in their in- 
terests. For thirty 
years he traveled an 
average of a hundred 
miles a day calling 
upon the clients of the 
firm, of which he was 
a member, or upon prospects whom 
he sought to bring into the adver- 
tising fold. During this period, 
and later when he turned over 
some of the work to others but 
continued to keep in touch with the 
largest of the agency’s customers, 
he probably made the acquaint- 
ance of more of the leading busi- 
ness men of the country than any 
other advertising man of his day. 
It might be said that he special- 
ized in handling big accounts. He 
was not indifferent to the smaller 
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ones but like the true sportsman 
he loved the excitement of hunt- 
ing big game. His success in win- 
ning the confidence and friendship 
of those who direct the affairs of 
important corporations and firms 
was due in a large measure to his 
engaging personality. At the first 
interview he invariably made such 
a good impression upon the pros- 
pect that the latter felt that he 





THE LATE HENRY N. MCKINNEY 


wanted to know him better. His 
intimate knowledge of business 
conditions, his keen grasp upon 
manufacturing and merchandising 
problems, his ability to perceive 
the possibilities of development 
that existed in an enterprise and 
the success that was attained by 
those who followed his advice, 
gave him a standing in the adver- 
tising field that few others have 
attained. . 

In order to get a clear under- 
standing of the service Mr. Mc- 
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Alone in Gainland 





In four months of 1918 
The New York Times 
published 4,318,414 
lines of advertisements 
—a gain of 264,433 lines 
over the corresponding 
period last year—the 
only New York morn- 
ing newspaper record- 
ing an increase. 


Average net paid circulation, 
datly and Sunday, 352,794 
copies. 


On Wednesday of last week 10 
columns, on Thursday 9 columns, 
n 


of which cost The Times $2 
a line for transmission by cable. 
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UNCLE SAM CALLS. 
IN A SPECIALIST 


* * * 


NAVE you seen the cartoon showing 
Charley Schwab called in as a spe- 
cialist to treat a sick man named 
“Ship Construction,” with Uncle 
§ Sam telling Doctor Schwab to— 
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“Give him some of the medicine you gave the 
steel business?” 


* x * 


q The biggest business concern in the world— 
the United States Government—uses specialists 
for special work—Why? Because it’s the only way to 
get maximum results. 
x * * 

q There are many mediums of advertising. No 

one concern can know all about all of them. 
We specialize in Poster Advertising and our ex- 
ecutives have done so for fifteen years. All of the 
great national Poster successes have been handled 
by specialists—most of them by us, 





x *« * 
q There is no need for experimenting with your 


own money when experienced Poster men can 


be consulted. ee i 


POSTER ADVERTISING CO., Inc. 
511 Fifth Ave., New York — Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 


Cleveland Richmond Milwaukee 








Atlanta Cincinnati St. Louis 























Kinney rendered the cause of ad- 
vertising during his notable career 
it is necessary to review some of 
the events of his busy life. He 
was born in Natal, South Africa, 
where his parents, who were mis- 
sionaries, were then stationed, on 
December 8, 1849. He was sent 
to the United States to be edu- 
cated. George P. Rowell, in his 
“Forty Years an Advertising 


Agent” in writing of this pe-, 


riod of the young man’s life, 
said: 

“Tt is told of McKinney that 
in his youth he attended East- 
man’s Business College at Pough- 
keepsie; and said to the principal 
that it was his ambition to secure 
the 100 mark on every point of 
excellence. He was told that it 
was a commendable ambition but 
would indicate a degree of merit 
to which no student has ever yet 
attained. McKinney said he would 
do it, and my informant says he 
did do it. There is a great deal 
of inaccuracy floating around 
among human beings, but Mr. 
McKinney is one man in a thou- 
sand and I would believe of him 
that what man has done he could 
do—still the college principal said 
no man had done it.” 

Mr. McKinney’s first business 
venture was as a publisher of sub- 
scription books in Philadelphia 
Even in those early days he ap- 
preciated the value of advertising 
in promoting sales, and planned 
a small campaign which he placed 
in the hands of N. W. Ayer 
Son for execution. F. W. Ayer 
was so much impressed with the 
young man’s ability that in 1875 
he offered McKinney a position 
on the staff of his agency, which 
the latter accepted. Three years 
later he became a member of the 
firm, which had been founded in 
1869 as an outgrowth of the Re- 
ligious Press Association, which 
comprised a list of religious news- 
papers that had been represented 
in the advertising field by Mr. 


Ayer. 
In 1873, two years before Mr. 
McKinney joined the agency 


staff, Mr. Ayer introduced a new 
idea in agency practice. Up to 
that time advertising agents bought 
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space in bulk at a low rate and 
sold it to advertisers at the pub- 


lishers’ full rate. The advertiser, 
of course, knew nothing of the 
way he was being “held up” by 
the agent. Mr. Ayer adopted the 
rule that thereafter a flat rate 
of 15 per cent would be charged 
upon the net gross amount of 
money actually paid out by the 
agency for space in advertising 
mediums. Advertisers were al- 
lowed to visit the office at any 
time and look over the books to 
see that their accounts were 
being handled strictly upon that 
basis. 

When Mr. McKinney came to 
the agency he at once expressed 
his belief that the new policy was 
a sound one. It fitted into his 
own ideas of fair dealing and was 
one of the strongest arguments 
he used in securing business for 
the firm. “Making advertising 
pay the advertiser” was the aim 
of the Ayer service. In order to 
carry out this purpose Mr. Mc- 
Kinney constantly studied how he 
could improve agency methods. 


HOW NATIONAL BISCUIT ACCOUNT 
WAS SECURED 


Mr. McKinney’s ability to pre- 
sent convincing arguments to 
prospects was one of his chief 
assets. A number of years ago 
the Marvin Bakery, of Pittsburgh, 
was one of the largest biscuit 
manufacturers in the United 
States. When it was taken over 
by the National Biscuit Company 
Mr. Marvin became one of the 
directors of the corporation and 
a member of the advertising com- 
mittee. He had promised James 
G. Godfrey, a solicitor of the 
Ayer agency, that when the com- 
pany was ready to advertise the 
agency should have a hearing to 
present its case. When the time 
came Mr. McKinney went to 
Chicago, where the headquarters 
of the National Biscuit were then 
located, and appeared before the 
committee. He talked for the en- 
tire day, marshalling whole regi- 
ments of facts from his store- 
house of knowledge about exist- 
ing business conditions, about the 
manufacture of biscuits and their 
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market, about advertising and 
what might be expected from it in 
the way of results. So thorough- 
ly did he cover the entire ground, 
and so convincing were his argu- 
ments that the committee, al- 
though it had already voted to 
give the advertising account to a 
Western agency, rescinded its ac- 
tion and gave it to the Ayer 
agency. 


MCKINNEY AND SIMMONS HARD- 
WARE CO. 


Another story told of Mr. Mc- 
Kinney to illustrate his readiness 
of resource when facing apparent 
defeat relates to his experience in 
securing the Simmons Hardware 
Company account. Mr. McKinney 
was in Florida for his health 
when word was received in the 
Philadelphia office asking the 


agency to submit an estimate for 
a campaign of advertising, an 
outline of which was furnished. 
A telegram was sent to Mr. Mc- 
Kinney asking him to come north 


and secure the business. At first 
he refused on the ground that 
there were several men in the 
agency who could handle the mat- 
ter as well as himself, but finally, 
when again importuned, he came 
north. He found that a dozen 
of the leading agencies of the 
country had submitted bids for 
the advertising which was to be 
devoted to the exploitation of a 
new line of cutlery known as 
“Keen Kutter.” Over 500 copy 
designs had been submitted. The 
time for receiving bids was to 
close in two days. Mr. McKin- 
ney saw at once that it would be 
impossible to secure information 
upon which to base a plan for 
an advertising campaign in the 
brief time that was left, which 
meant that the Ayer agency had 
no chance of winning out against 
its competitors. 

However. Mr. McKinney called 
upon W. D. Simmons, president 
of the company, as requested. He 
explained that he had no bid to 
submit. “It is entirely impossible 
to assemble in forty-eight hours,” 
said Mr. McKinney, “information 
that you have been forty years 
in acquiring. Without such in- 
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formation it would be presumptu- 
ous for our agency to attempt to 
advise you in regard to your ad- 
vertising problems.” Mr. Sim- 
mons looked at the speaker ad- 
miringly and said: “The position 
you take in this matter shows that 
you have good, business, common 
sense. I think I had rather en- 
trust my advertising to you than 
to any of your rivals as I feel 
certain that it will be taken care 
of in a business-like manner.” 

Although Mr. Simmons’ was 
anxious to start the campaign 
right away whether it paid or not, 
Mr. McKinney told him that it 
couldn’t be done. A_ thorough 
investigation would have to be 
made of the market, the product, 
and selling methods, before a plan 
could be formulated and copy 
written. As a matter of fact it 
was several months before things 
were in shape to begin the adver- 
tising. One of the first moves 
made was to change every label 
used by the company for a new 
design which was more distinc- 
tive. Simmons hardware had 
never been sold in the East to any 
great extent and arrangements 
had to be made for its introduc- 
tion in that territory so that when 
the advertising was under way it 
would be possible to purchase 
“Keen Kutter” goods as readily 
there as in the South and West. 
The success finally scored by the 
campaign is a matter of adver- 
tising history. 

It was Mr. McKinney who took 
the first million dollar order for 
advertising ever given to an 
agency. At the time he was hand- 
ling the advertising account of the 
National Biscuit Company, of 
which A. W. Green was president. 
Starting with an initial appropria- 
tion of $50,000 the first year it had 
grown to $200,000 and $500,000. 
Mr. McKinney had submitted plans 
calling for an investment of 
$925,000 for the ensuing year, and 
Mr. Green was about to affix his 
name to the contract when Mr. 
McKinney said: “I am much dis- 
appointed.” “At what,.pray tell?” 
remarked Mr. Green. “Because 
you have landed a $925,000 con- 

* (Continued on page 118) 














Gillette’s New Advertising Drive 
on “Service” 


Young Women Trained to Demonstrate Safety Razors and Put Them in 
Working Order 


By Harold Whitehead 


HE Gillette Razor Company 

has one of those awesome 

things, a statistical depart- 
ment. Statistics, all other things 
to the contrary, are cunning little 
fellows if you know how to make 
them do their tricks—that is, if 
you can read into figures their 
cause and effect. 

A choice collection of statistics 
—all in draft age—told the com- 
pany that while they have sold 
millions of Gillette razors, they 
were not all being used—that is, 
being used for shaving purposes. 
This fact was deduced 


onstrate the correct usage of the 
safety razor, giving especial at- 
tention to ways of detecting shav- 
ing faults or injuries received by 
the Gillette razor while in actual 
use. 

Women demonstrators were 
chosen, first, because of inability 
to secure the calibre of men who 
could make a practical demon- 
stration of the razor. The com- 
pany’s experience with the aver- 
age available man was discourag- 
ing because of his lack of per- 
ception and quickness to grasp 





from a comparison of the 
number of razors sold and 
the number of blades pur- 
chased. 

When a man pays five 
dollars for a good razor 
and doesn’t use it, there 
is one of two reasons for 
it. He has either used the 
razor for some illegitimate 
purpose, or he doesn’t 
know how to use it prop- 
erly. Whatever the reason 
may be, however, the com- 
pany realized that it was 





The Meaning of 
Gillette Service 








poor advertising to have 
unused Gillette razors ly- 
ing around, 

Another company of 
statistics brought the in- 
formation that many peo- 
ple lacked the knack of 
using the Gillette to get 
the maximum of satisfac- 
tion from it. To correct 
this fault, the company, of 
course, decided to begin a 
special educational cam- 
paign of advertising. 

Before doing so, one of 
its experts, a man of twen- 
ty years’ experience, se- 
lected a group of intelli- 
gent young women and 
taught them how to dem- 








Gillette Service Experts 
and all Gillette dealers 
want to be of service to 
every Gillette user 

They will show you that 
little knack of the Gillette 
shave — how to prepare 
the face for shaving; the 
correct angle stroke, the 
adjustment for a light or 
a close shave. 

Bring in your Gillette, 
have it looked over It 
may be damaged, bent, 
out of ‘alignment —they 
may make some valuable 
suggestions or put your 
razor in shape free of 
charge 


Try this when you 
shave tomorrow morning 


Lather the beard thor- 
oughly, and rub well in 
— that's essential with 
any shave—put in a new 
blade and screw the han- 
dle down tight. Then if 
you want a specially close 
shave, unscrew the handle 
@ part turn, 


Hold the razor naturally 
and easily and tilt the 
handle so you can just 
fee] the blade engage the 
beard. 


(Here's where some 
men make a mistake. 
They tilt the handle up or 
down too much and make 
a scraper of a Gillette jn- 
stead of a razor.) * 

Then shave with short, 


slanting strokes. It 
doesn't require any brute 
force to shave with a 
Gillette—the razor does 
the work. No Stropping 
—No Honing. 


Keep the edge of the 
bladeasnearly fiat against 
the skin as you can. Any 
man will catch the knack 
of using his Gillette in one 
or two shaves so he won't 
feel the slightest pull. In 
fact, when the Gillette is 
properly used the beard 
slips off without your 
knowing it. 
Theall-important thing 
is to lather well, and hold 
the razor easily, with the 
handle tilted so the blade 
just engages the beard. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR Co, Boston, Mass. U S.A. 
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ONE OF THE “SERVICE WEEK” ADVERTISEMENTS 
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details. The young women se- 
lected showed remarkable intelli- 
gence and discrimination as to the 
fine selling points in acquiring a 
knowledge that was necessary to 
a thorough demonstration. They 
also eagerly grasped details with 
enthusiasm, which was the es- 
sential factor in the demonstra- 
tion. 

The United States was then di- 
vided into nineteen zones, each 
zone -embracing four or five 
cities. For example, Zone 1 in- 
cludes Boston, Mass., and vicin- 
ity; Worcester, Mass., and vi- 
cinity; Portland, Maine, and vi- 
cinity; and Providence, R. I., and 
vicinity. 

It is planned to campaign in 
each zone for a week, the group 
of young women moving from 
zone to zone until they have cov- 
ered the entire country. 

During each Service Week, 
full-page advertising is carried 


in the daily papers covering the 
cities in these specified zones. Be- 
fore the campaign is under way in 


any zone, however, a folder is 
mailed to all dealers affected, tell- 
ing them about the planned ad- 
vertising campaign and making 
certain inducements to secure 
more active co-operation and in- 
creased sales. These special in- 
ducements (being in the form of 
special discounts) are open only 
during the campaign in that par- 
ticular zone. Thus the dealers 
are primed on the event in ad- 
vance. 

The service workers and the ad- 
vertisements appear simultaneous- 
ly in the zone. The advertisements 
announce Gillette Service Week 
and list the stores at which the 
service can be obtained. Special 
window cards and large cutout 
displays are arranged while the 
young women are at the stores. 
They are equipped with razors 
and parts so that should a razor 
be damaged, parts are given to 
the customer, and in some cases 
complete razors have been given. 
Any dissatisfied customer who 
visits the store has his razor put 
in good working order. 

It is the mission of these young 
women to show Gillette users how 
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to get the best results from it, and 
send the man on his way rejoic- 
ing, a permanent user of the com- 
pany’s razors and blades. 

This campaign was only com- 
menced during the last week in 
March. Therefore it is too early 
yet to check up results. So far, . 
however, they have proved most 
satisfactory. 

The young women send daily 
reports to the home office. These 
reports give the names of cus- 
tomers who attended, note of 
their complaint, and how adjusted. 
These customers are followed up 
from the home office, so that the 
satisfaction gained by the service 
offered is driven home and 
clinched, as it were. 

The company has found that 
razors are frequently misused; 
that they get bent slightly, there- 
by throwing the blade out of 
alignment, or that some other mis- 
hap has come to them with the 
result that they could not give 
satisfaction. As is the habit of 
human nature, the customers 
blame everything and everyone 
but themselves, some even going 
so far as to say that the quality 
of the blades had deteriorated. 
The company is emphatic in stat- 
ing that this is not so, for at the 
beginning of the war large 
amounts of the particular kind of 
steel used in the blades were 
bought in advance, so that it is 
able to maintain the quality and 
can continue to do so for some 
time to come. 

In a word, this campaign is 
planned to educate people to the 
best way of using Gillette safety 
razors, to get the discarded ra- 
zors into use again, and to make 
their owners boosters. Inciden- 
tally, it is expected (and is so 
proving) that this campaign will 
stimulate trade in general. 


Plans Motor Truck Adver- 
tising 

The Fulton Motor Truck Company, 
Farmingdale, Long Island, is planning 
to advertise in business papers and 
newspapers. N. W. Ayer & Son, who 
are in charge of the account, tell 
Printers’ INK that the size of the news- 
paper list depends largely upon ship- 
ping conditions, embargoes, etc. 
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AUGUST 20, 1773 


THE OLDEST AND FOREMOST NEWSPAPER 
OF BALTIMORE, MD.—The Billion Dollar City 






























MORNING 
A facsimile of this issue will be sent to any one on request. 
To possess a copy of this issue will be a valuable asset—and 
to advertisers and agents it would be very interesting. Besides 
absorbing an hour of most pleasant reading of what was said in 
a public way in the eighteenth century, it will give advertisers 
an insight on the publicity methods used in our colonial days. 
In this issue is a large real estate advertisement of the father 
of our country—GEORGE WASHINGTON. Tax collections 
in 1773 were serious matters, as the sheriff in those days used 
strenuous ways, like the announcement at the top of this ad- 
vertisement. 
Ever since the Baltimore American was established, its growth 
has been steady and natural—a growth that carried with it 
great influence and prestige. The subscription rates of the 
Baltimore American are the highest in Baltimore. No pre- 
miums, club schemes, or combination rates have ever been used 
to bolster up circulation. The paper has always been sold 
strictly on its merits—a kind of circulation that is worth while 
to advertisers. 
The fastest growing afternoon pzper in Baltimore, is 


Che Baltimore Sta? 


which is another excellent buy for advertisers, and when used 
in combination with the Baltimore American, you cover Balti- 
more with the least appropriation. 

For further information and for copies of the first issue, Aug. 
20, 1773, address the United States and Canadian representatives 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
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Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 

“Of 69 inquiries received from a single 
advertisement, 7% were from presidents 
and owners; 21%, engineers; 414%, other 
executives; 11%, purchasing agents; 27%, 
superintendents and works managers.’ 


—— 


Mathews Sroslty ate A mined 
Ellwood City, P. 
“It may interest you to “shed that THE 
FOUNDRY heads the list of ‘best pull- 
ers.’ We placed our half page ad with 
you in March and continued to the end of 
the year, using ten issues in all. Our 
eusveanD, 0. mA records show a total of 126 inquiries—an 
average of 123 inquiries per month. We 
received orders from 39, or approximately 
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Camden Forge Company 
 S. Cox Camden, N. J. 


*‘We consider The Marine Review one of 
the best, if not the best, medium for 
reaching the marine field. Its method of 
handling business is comprehensive and 
the tone of the magazine general, which 
is bound to command close attention 
from the marine field. We feel confident 
that this magazine has served as a me- 
dium through which shipbuilders have 
been able to get in touch with us.” 





Hyde Windlass Company 
Bath, Maine 

‘‘We consider Power Boating one of the 
best advertising mediums in which we 
have advertised our products and think 
that the references made by prospective 
buyers to Power Boating will fully war- 
rant this statement.” 


Jas. H. Matthews & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“You are to be congratulated on the serv- 
ice rendered by the DAILY IRON 
TRADE. The various telegrams and 
letters received in reply to our advertise- 
ment convince us that the DAILY is 
read very shortly after it is received.” 
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nsider Iron and steel making and allied in- 
dustries—served weekly by THE 
IRON TRADE REVIEW. 

Ship building, operation and main- 
tenance—served monthly by THE 
MARINE REVIEW. 

The casting of all metals—served 
monthly by THE FOUNDRY. 
Trarisportation via inland water- 
ways. Served monthly by POWER 
BOATING. 

The service rendered by these four 
publications to each of these distinct, 
nationally essential fields — hum- 
ming with business now and for a 
long time to come—is effectively 
supplemented by THE DAILY 
IRON TRADE AND METAL 
MARKET REPORT-—a daily news- 
paper offering spot service to all 
fields—both editorially and ‘‘adver- 
tisingly”’. 


The Penton Publishing Co. 
Penton Building CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK—90 West Street 
PITTSBURGH— Oliver Pain 








O—Peoples Gas ding 
NGTON—Metzerott Building 


WASHI 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND—Prince’s Chambers 
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Personality 


To visit the TEXTILE WORLD 
JOURNAL’S office at the textile 
machinery exhibition, Grand Central 
Palace, New York, is to acquire an 
appreciation of the most intense bond 
of association which a_ publication 
may win with its constituency. 


Here the real leaders of the great 
textile manufacturing industry come 
and go. Their mail is forwarded here. 
They dictate to the JOURNAL’S 
stenographers. They drop in to chat, 
to ask questions, to rest. 


Such intimacy represents years of 
leadership, contact, service. It is the 


PERSONALITY of the paper. 


The advertisers in TEXTILE 
WORLD JOURNAL share that 
personality. 


Textile World Journal 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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Atlas Cement Figures Out an 
Appeal to Women 


Effective Use of Colored Pages 


Bong manufacturer proceeding 
on the basis that his product 
appeals only to men may find it 
good policy to take a second look 
some day. Perhaps the facts of 
the case are that, without his 
having considered them, women 
are frequently important factors 
behind his sales. Put your prop- 
osition to the analysis that the 
Atlas Portland Cement Company 
recently made in the case of its 
product and see if you are leav- 
ing out such a considerable ele- 
ment. 

A country merchant once sur- 
prised a competitor by displaying 
in his store and window an un- 
believably, to the competitor, large 
amount of paint for his neigh- 
borhood. : 

“You'll never sell it in a hun- 
dred years,’ was the skeptic’s 
cheerful prophecy. 

Some weeks later all the paint 
had disappeared. Why? It had 
been sold. This dealer sold 80 
per cent of the paint thereabouts 
to his competitor’s twenty. How? 

He sold it to the farmer’s wife. 

“Early in the spring,” he said 
in explanation, “I go around with 
my color charts and ask the farm- 
er’s wife what color she likes 
for her house. ‘Later in the spring 
she says to her husband, ‘John, 
we've got to have the house 
painted.’ She has her color all 
picked out, and I’m the only one 
who has that color in stock.” 

On the same ground that the 
retailer cited put his campaign for 
paint up to the women because 


they, primarily, are interested in- 


the home’s appearance, the Atlas 
Portland Cement Company has re- 
cently incorporated in its general 
sales campaign for Atlas-White, 
a feature developed entirely along 
this angle of appeal. As yet it 
is an element; events will show 
how important an element it 
may be. 

More than a year ago this com- 





pany started a campaign for At- 
las-White, a special grade of Port- 
land cement, especially adapted 
for the final coats on stucco work. 

The proportion of Atlas-White 
to that of grey cement that 
enters into stucco construction is 
comparatively small. On the aver- 
age house only seven or eight 
barrels of this grade are needed, 
and the net profit is not large as 
compared with the profits on the 
large ‘amounts of other grades 
used. 

Nevertheless, in selling concrete 
for home purposes the fact re- 
mains that that which is seen sells 
stucco, as opposed to brick, wood 
or other materials, and when 
you’ve sold the surface, though it 
measure but a fraction of an inch 
in thickness, you have sold the 
other grade that enters into the 
house. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR COLOR 
ADVERTISING 


In turn, to sell stucco ade- 
quately to the general market the 
company felt that it must cover 
the range of stucco possibilities, 
and that this could not be done 
without the use of color. Black 
and white can be so handled as 
to advertise the dead grey of 
concrete in the construction of a 
viaduct or a silo, but in house 
construction it was felt that the 
possibilities of this material were 
delimited when the presence of 
color was left to the imagination. 
As a single instance, an important 
point in selling color stucco for 
big contracts is that a row of 
connected houses can be separated 
visually by the use of different 
tones for each house. Such an 
effect of departure from mo- 
notonous uniformity obviously is 
more readily obtainable in color 
than in black and white. 

During the past year, therefore, 
it has been conducting a campaign 
of colored advertising in general 
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and architectural magazines, in- 
terspersed with black and white 
copy, featuring Atlas-White ce- 
ment for use both in white stucco 
houses and for house surfaces 
toned with colored aggregates. 

The subject of colored aggre- 
gates forms the hub of the cam- 
paign. On this the advertising in 
color has turned. Aggregates are 
screenings of quarry waste, gravel, 
etc., for mixing with white ce- 
ment to form a permanent tone. 
Colored stucco is nothing 
new in the world, but the 
ordinary and most ancient 
way of toning the surface 
was either through use of 
coatings or pigments mixed 
with the materials. 

It was to introduce a per- 
manence of coloring and a 
departure from the flatness 
of tone accompanying these 
methods of coloring stucco 
that the company experi- 
mented with and developed 
specifications for mixing the 
surface coats with these ag- 
gregates. Such coloring is 
non-artificial and therefore 
permanent, and has other 
features that the company 
plays up. 

In its color advertising 
the company’s practice has 
been to show a delicately 
toned detail of a_ stucco 
house actually in existence, 
giving the color specifica- 
tions with the screenings 
used in tinting the house, 
while on the reverse side of 
the page are displayed in 
panels, first the formula 
used in the detail illustrated, 
and two other suggested formulas 
for toning stucco with aggregates. 

To back up this campaign 
carefully prepared books on the 
subject of colored stucco, with 
full formulas for specification, de- 
tail suggestions, etc., were pub- 
lished to mail out to inquirers, 
architects, etc. In these books, as 
the magazine copy tells, are listed 
the sources from which various 
aggregates or screenings can be 
procured. 

Now it occurred one day to a 
young woman in the advertising 
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agency that handles this com- 
pany’s account that if she had a 
house, she’d have something to 
say about the way it was made, 
painted, colored, etc. Here was 
this company advertising to men, 
when the wife of the house is © 
not only primarily interested in 
the home and what it is made of, 
but also in the steps, the walk, 
and even the road in front of 
the house—for she knows where 
dust comes from. 


Color aggregates 
for toning stucco 


ONE OF THE COLORED MAGAZINE INSERTS 


This young woman’s idea took 
the form of a suggestion, a sort 
of feminine protest, embodying 
this hunch. Of course, the gen- 
eral advertising did reach women, 
so far as women see the copy, but 
the campaign seemed based entire- 
ly on the premise that men form 
the prospect class for this manu- 
facturer. 

The result is that this year the 
other sex has been recognized as 
a definite factor in the company’s 
sales policies, and may be ac- 
corded an even more  promi- 
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nent position as time goes on. 

So far this recognition has 
taken this form: the young lady 
with whom the suggestion origi- 
nated was commissioned to em- 
body her ideas in a book ad- 
dressed primarily to women, on 
the advantages of remodeling 
an old house or finishing a new 
house with white stucco or 
stucco tinted according to the 
formula in the campaign already 
outlined. 


friends and scenes of long asso- 
ciation. The father objected to 
the thought of moving and 
the cost of a new _ house. 
Nevertheless, the younger elements 
were not to be pacified, and 
the subject was never allowed to 
rest. 

Thus things continued, when 
one day a young architect friend 
cleared up the whole problem by 
making over the house in stucco, 
giving the young folks their more 
up-to-date home and pre- 
serving for the old ones 
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their cherished traditions. 

This story serves as a 
vehicle for presenting 
photographically actual 
transformations of a simi- 
lar nature, remodeled from 
old-fashioned or even di- 
lapidated houses, to stuc- 
coed structures of a de- 
cidedly modern appear- 
ance. 

This book is being dis- 
tributed through the com- 
pany’s general advertising 
and building material 
dealers. 

So far, as remarked, this 
feature is only an element 
in the company’s general 
campaign. But the house 
is satisfied from this 
experiment that it has an 
angle of approach that 
holds larger possibilities— 
a fact that may have an 
7 important bearing on fu- 
arnah ture advertising policies. 








THE REVERSE OF THE MAGAZINE PAGE SHOWN 
THE PANELS ARE IN IMITATION 
OF THE CEMENT COLORS, WITH FORMULA 


OPPOSITE, 


BENEATH EACH 


The book she developed—“New 
Homes for Old’—is the story of 
a family’ whose old-fashioned 
house formed a focus of dis- 
sension. The younger generation 
wanted a new house in a more 
fashionable neighborhood. The 
parents, particularly the mother, 
could not reconcile themselves, 
either to leaving the old house or 
the traditions of the home en- 
vironment. 

The mother dreaded _ the 
thought of being uprooted from 


In a recent copy of the 
company’s house maga- 
zine featuring an article 
by a lumber dealer in 
which he tells of his suc- 
cessful experiences in enlisting 
the interest of women in building 
materials, the company says: 

“No building material dealer 
can afford to neglect to cater to 
women. Their selection of ma- 
terials that go into the home in- 
variably is final. Therefore, time 
may be saved and quicker sales 
are likely to result by interesting 
women first. Women select the 
best materials and buy in generous 
quantities.” 

It may be only a matter of a 








short time, as it becomes clearer 
that women are occupying a share 
in civic and national affairs daily 
more proportional to their say in 
home economics, when the char- 
acter of the advertising pages of 
our women’s magazines will un- 
dergo decided changes. 





A Way to Build Prestige 
Through Advertising 
FIELD AND STREAM 

New York, April 23rd, 1918. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


At a time when some manufacturers 
are possibly trying to make small ap- 
propriations go a long way, it seems to 
me that if consumer advertising were 
merchandised to consumers, some part 
of some appropriations could be saved 

Did you ever feel that although ad- 
vertising men and men on the inside 
know about the size and importance 
of some advertising manufacturers and 
know about the size of the campaign, 
possibly a large percentage of pros- 
pectiveconsumers or purchasers do not? 

Did you ever feel that a reader of 
one magazine might fail to be impressed 
with the message in a certain adver- 
tisement because of the fact that he 
might hold a suspicion of its being an 
advertisement of a small, _inconse- 
quential company with just enough 
money to buy one advertisement once 
in the magazine he happened to be 
reading? 

Would you think it feasible and of 
added value to include, in small italics, 
on the bottom of an advertisement in 
Everybody’s words to this effect: “This 
advertisement is also appearing in the 
current number of World’s Work, 
American and Metropolitan”? 

Don’t you think that something like 
the above would impress a man_ right 
on the start with the stability and se- 
riousness of that particular manufac- 
turer as an advertiser, and don’t you 
think that the created air of stability 
would tend to make the advertisement 
more effective? 

Irvinc T. Myers, 
Advertising Manager. 


Capt. Cane Back in Advertising 


J. M. Cane has been appointed man- 

ager of the Canadian advertising of the 

I. DuPont de Nemours Company, 
with headquarters in Toronto. 

Capt. Cane, previous to going over- 
seas, was connected with the publicity 
department of the Canadian Northern 
Railway. He went overseas as lieu- 
tenant in the 37th Battalion, was 


wounded in 1916 and now holds his dis- 
charge from_the army with the rank of 
captain. 
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A Library. for Americans in 


London 


When America came into the war, 
the managing director of the Dorland 
Advertising Agency, George W. Kettle, 
foresaw the convenience of a reading 
room and library where the American 
soldier or sailor in London could see 
copies of his home newspaper, or any 
other American paper in which he is in- 
terested. A library was accordingly 
started by the agency in its building, at 
16 Regent street, London, S. W.—close 
to Piccadilly Circus, the heart of 
London. Before many weeks had 
passed, the agency had completed con- 
tracts to supply American newspapers 
and magazines to the American Army 
and Navy Units, the ae Red 
Cross, and the American Y. M. 

As this department is run po 
without any fee for the service it renders 
to American visitors, publishers of 
newspapers are invited to mail copies 
each week to make the library as com- 
prehensive as possible. Every additional 
paper sent means happy hours for some 
American boy thousands of miles from 
his home. 

When the Tuscania sank, and hun- 
dreds of American troops were tempo- 
rarily accommodated at an Irish port, 
the Librarian of the above reading 
room dispatched to the temporary camp 
large numbers of American magazines 
and newspapers to amuse and cheer the 
men. 


Subconscious Mind Caught at 
Last! 
New York, April 19, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

McCuaig, of Buffalo, like his kilted 
brethren, the Scotch Fusiliers, hits the 
line often and hard in his remarks on 
the subconscious mind. About all any- 
body knows about it is that now you 
hear about it and now you don’t. It 
was the late Herr Professor Munster- 
berg who introduced it to the adver- 
tising world. It was in one of those 
lean years between psychology and the 
the machine gun approach in. sales- 
manship or the recrudescence of the 
obvious, I forget which just now. 

Ever and always it takes a German 
to confuse the enemy with a metaphy- 
sical barrage or a new gas. 

A subconscious mind if anybody 
really wants to know all about it is 
the thing that keeps an automobile off 
the sidewalk while the driver watches 
a chicken cross the street. 


D. A. Rerpy. 


Roberts to Quit St. Paul 


S. D. Roberts, who for a long time 
has been general advertising agent of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad, with headquarters in Chicago, 
expects to relinquish his position soon 
and engage in other advertising work. 
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Wile Fitz GERALD & 


First Over the Top 
Was Detroit 


Detroit—America’s 4th city, home of Liberty Motors and 
Ford U-Boat chasers, the city producing $600,000,000 worth of - 
war orders, was the first metropolitan city to over-subscribe its 
quota of the 3rd Liberty Loan. 


Thus was proved Detroit’s wonderful buying power. 





Detroit’s large, prosperous population is thoroughly reached 
by one paper—the Detroit News. 


Net paid circulation exceeds 217,000 daily, 175,000 Sunday. 


First in Michigan and 2nd in America in volume of paid 
advertising. 


(despite rigid exclusion of questionable advertising. ) 


Post Office circulation statements prove the Detroit News’ 
great and increasing lead. 


More circulation in Detroit than all others combined. 
140% more than nearest competitor. 

Largest Sunday circulation by 35,000. 

You can cover Detroit with the News, you can’t without it. 


THE ADVERTISERS OPPORTUNITY 
—DETROIT AND THE NEWS— 
Always in the Lead. 


COATT TATA 
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Have Moved 


We are now located at 
119 West 40th St. 


occupying the entire third floor of the spacious and 
modern building at this address. 

Our new offices cover one full block in depth with 
a frontage on Fortieth street of 75 feet—a total area 
of 10,000 square feet. 

We are going to need every foot of this space to 
take care of our constantly growing business. 

The war has stimulated our progress in that it has 
taught the people the need for increased physical 
efficiency. The foremost publication in the world 
devoted to the promotion of health and efficiency, 
Physical Culture is reaping the benefits of this 
awakening. 


We 































For example: 

Our printing order for the January, 1918, issue was 
150,000 copies. 

Our printing order for the May number was 


185,000 copies. 


An increase of almost 10,000 copies per issue. 
And the end is not yet! 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


119 West 40th St. - - New York City 


O. J. Elder, Advertising Manager 
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Your Shipments and the Railroads’ 
Ability to Handle Them 


A Bird’s-Eye View of the Situation and the Outlook 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor of The Railway Age, New York 


HERE has been some discus- 

sion recently as to whether the 
existing facilities of our railways 
are adequate. I do not under- 
stand how any intelligent person 
can have any doubt regarding that 
matter. In every month for 
twenty-one months a net freight 
car shortage has been reported. 
The shortages have varied from 
34,000 to 150,000 cars. This means 
that throughout this period, which 
includes seven months before this 
country entered the war and all 
the time since, the railways have 
been unable to furnish to the ship- 
pers all the cars for which they 
have asked and which they could 
have loaded with freight. 

It may be said, indeed, has been 
said, that the shortage, of cars has 
been nominal rather than real— 
that if cars were handled with the 
greatest practicable efficiency there 
would be enough of them. But 
during this time when the car 
shortage has been larger and more 
protracted than ever before the 
cars have been more efficiently 
handled than ever before. I no- 
ticed the other day in a newspaper 
the statement that on the average 
cars are moved only half loaded. 
As a matter of fact, in 1917, on 
the average each loaded car car- 
ried freight equal to two-thirds of 
its capacity, and on the average 
each car moved during that year 
seven per cent more freight traffic 
than it did in 1916, although in 
1916 a much higher record for car 
efficiency was made than ever be- 
fore. 

This great car shortage has pre- 
vailed month after month in spite 
of the most efficient and effective 
operation of railway facilities ever 
known. Undoubtedly if the rail- 

Portion of address before the Cleve- 


land Ad Club, during Business Paper 
Week, April 29-May 4. 





ways had more locomotives, more 
tracks and larger terminals, they 
could handle substantially more 
traffic with the existing supply of 
cars. But to say this is merely to 
say that they do not get the maxi- 
mum possible efficiency from their 
cars because of the inadequacy of 
their other facilities. 


HOW REGULATION INTERFERED 


We will gain nothing, but lose 
much, by closing our eyes to the 
truth. Some years prior to our 
entrance into the war the new in- 
vestment made in the railways was 
so small that the country’s capac- 
ity for producing commodities in- 
creased much faster than its ca- 
pacity for transporting them. The 
main reason why this relatively 
small iavestment was made in rail- 
way facilities was that the rail- 
ways were so regulated that they 
could neither earn nor borrow the 
money necessary for making 
larger investments. Furthermore, 
for months after this country en- 
tered the war our railways were 
prevented from getting their nor- 
mal supply of locomotives by gov- 
ernment priority orders which 
gave precedence to the require- 
ments of Russia and of our mili- 
tary railroad in France. In con- 
sequence, we are confronted to- 
day with the fact that the capacity 
of our railways is not equal, or 
anywhere near equal, to all de- 
mands. The long-continued car 
shortage expresses only roughly, 
but in a general way it does ex- 
press, the general transportation 
situation. 

What can we and should we do 
about this situation? It cannot be 
cured during the war. The time 
will not return until the war is 
ended, and perhaps not until long 
years after it is ended, when ship- 
pers will be able, as they usually 
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have been, to get moved with 
promptness and celerity all the 
freight they can offer to the rail- 
ways. Cannot the situation at 
least be remedied or ameliorated? 
There are only two ways in which 
it can be improved. One is by in- 
creasing the facilities. The other 
is by using them more efficiently. 
The railways are now being oper- 
ated under the control of the Gov- 
ernment. Government control was 
adopted primarily to render it pos- 
sible to increase the facilities and 
to operate them more efficiently. 

There will be some increases in 
facilities made this year, but they 
will not be large in proportion to 
the existing demand for trans- 
portation service. The Railroad 
Administration recently has or- 
dered 1005 locomotives and 100,000 
freight cars. Many seem to think 
that every locomotive or car 
bought is an addition to the num- 
ber in service. They forget that 
locomotives and cars constantly 
wear out. The railways of this 
country must, under present con- 
ditions, get from 2,500 to 3,000 
new locomotives and 100,000 to 
125,000 new freight cars annually 
to keep the number in service from 
being reduced. It is not probable 
that as many as 2,500 locomotives 
or 100,000 cars for domestic use 
will be built this year. In other 
words, there probably will be no 
more locomotives and cars in serv- 
ice next fall and winter than there 
were last fall and winter. This 
will be partly due to delays in or- 
dering new locomotives and cars; 
partly to conditions in the labor 
and material fields. 

Likewise, it is not probable that 
the increase th other facilities— 
tracks, yards, terminals, etc.—will 
be large in proportion to the de- 
mands of traffic. The main reason 
is that the country is at war, and 
that needful as is more railroad 
transportation, there are other 
things which are even more essen- 
tial. For example, the railroads 
can at present move a great deal 
more men and military freight to 
the seaboard than the ships can 
take away. Therefore, from the 
standpoint of carrying on the war, 
the need for more ships is more 
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vital than the need for more rail- 
road transportation, and the rail- 
road programme must give way to 
the shipbuilding programme wher- 
ever there is any conflict. This 
means that much material and 
many workmen that otherwise 
might be used in enlarging rail- 
road facilities will be diverted to 
the shipyards. In every effort the 
railways may make to enlarge 
their facilities they will encounter 
great difficulties created by the 
shortages of labor and of mate- 
rials caused by the war. In conse- 
quence, while the Railroad Ad- 
ministration undoubtedly will this 
year spend substantial sums in en- 
larging facilities the conditions of 
war will render it necessary to ex- 
pend them primarily, with a view, 
not to making it possible for the 
railways to handle more business 
of a general character, but with a 
view to making it possible for 
them to handle more traffic whose 
movement is essential to carrying 
on the war. 


WILL MORE EFFICIENCY COME 
THROUGH GOVERNMENT CONTROL? 


We come next to the question as 
to how much the traffic handled 
can be increased by more efficient 
use of existing facilities. Arm- 
chair authorities on railway affairs 
have been telling us for years that 
an enormous increase in the effi- 
ciency of railroad operation could 
be secured by _ consolidating 
the railways and _ operating 
them as a single unified sys- 
tem. Authorities of this class 
were, and perhaps still are, opti- 
mistic and enthusiastic regarding 
the results that will be secured by 
unfied operation under Govern- 
ment control. Unified control of 
operation, whether secured by the 
voluntary action of the railways 
themselves, or by the exercise of 
governmental authority, was nec- 
essary in order to secure the 
transportation of the greatest pos- 
sible amount of traffic essential 
to carrying on the war. 

But a large part of the benefits 
that could be derived from unified 
control of operation had been se- © 
cured by the Railroads’ War 
Board before Government control 
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STOREY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Inc. 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 


announce that on 


JUNE FIRST 


they become the Special 
Representatives 
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The Business Relations between the 


ALBANY EVENING JOURNAL 
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BENJAMIN & KENTNOR CO. 


are by mutual consent discontinued 
after thirty years of 
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was adopted. With practically no 
increase in facilities, the railways 
under the Railroads’ War Board 
handled in the last nine months of 
1917 about ten per cent more traffic 
than in 1916 and about forty per 
cent more than two years before. 
Government control has removed 
the law-made obstacles which ren- 
dered it impossible for the rail- 
ways under the Railroads’ War 
Board to do many things which 
they would have done if it had not 
been for those obstacles. Further- 
‘ more, it has set aside the multi- 
plicity of priority and preference 
orders which were issued by the 
Government departments them- 
selves, and which played a great 
part in producing the terrible con- 
gestion, especially on the eastern 
lines, which developed last fall 
and winter, and which greatly re- 
duced the amount of traffic the 
roads could handle. Therefore, if 
Government control is a success it 
will result in the movement of an 
increased traffic. 

But it would be easy to exagger- 
ate the increase in the amount of 
traffic in general which Govern- 
ment control will make it possible 
to handle. Government control 
makes it possible to direct all 
traffic by the shortest available 
routes. But when business is so 
heavy as at present, the shortest 
routes soon become crowded, and 
it continues to be necessary to 
send business by ‘all available 
routes, short and long. Govern- 
ment control makes it possible to 
operate all the terminals in’ large 
centers of industry as single units. 
But before the most advantageous 
co-ordination in the operation of 
terminals can be secured, they 
must be co-ordinated physically ; 
and to bring this about will re- 
quire time, labor and money. 

Furthermore, it must be remem- 
bered that, primarily, the problem 
of the Railroad Administration 
and of the railways is not that of 
moving the greatest possible 
amount of traffic of all kinds, but 
that of moving the greatest pos- 
sible amount of the kinds essen- 
tial to carrying on the war. Now, 
in some cases, in order to move 
the greatest possible amount of 
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essential traffic, it is necessary to 
so dispose matters as actually to 
reduce the total traffic accepted. 
The difficulty of deciding what 
traffic is essential and what non- 
essential is great, but some dis- 
tinction must be made. Last fall 
the Railroads’ War Board made a 
list of several hundred commodi- 
ties to which it believed it would 
become desirable and even neces- 
sary to deny transportation. The 
Government authorities did not 
take the action the Railroads’ War 
Board recommended: but the Gov- 
ernment Railroad Administration 
is now securing in a different way 
the result at which the War Board 
aimed. Instead of formally deny- 
ing transportation to non-essen- 
tials, it is employing embargoes 
for that purpose. 


NO CHANCE FOR GREAT IMPROVEMENT 
RIGHT AWAY 


What I have said refers to the 
conditions which exist now, and 
probably will continue to exist 
throughout this year. It is under- 


stood that as soon as the locomo- 
tives and cars now being ordered 
are built, additional orders for 
equipment will be placed. It is 
also understood that the Railroad 
Administration intends as time 
passes to carry out as large a pro- 
gramme of increasing facilities as 
financial, labor and material con- 
ditions will permit. But meantime 
the demand for the transportation 
of freight essential in carrying on 
the war will be increasing. There- 
fore, as I have indicated, I can see 
no prospect during the continuance 
of the war of any increase in rail- 
way capacity sufficient to enable 
the roads to handle all the business 
that can be offered to them—much 
less to handle it without conges- 
tion and delays. 

When I say I do not believe that 
under Government control railway 
facilities will be expanded enough 
or the efficiency of operation in- 
creased enough to enable the rail- 
ways to handle all the traffic that 
may be offered to them, or even a 
very greatly enlarged traffic, I am 
far from intending to reflect upon 
Government control or the Rail- 

(Continued on page 83) 
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I have neglected an opportunity. Its inspira- 
tional articles are as valuable as its constructive 


suggestions,” 
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oad Administration. The Rail- 
road Administration includes some 
of the ablest railway men in Amer- 
ica, and they and the managers of 
the individual lines are devoting 
all their ability and all their 
strength to the solution of 
the problems presented. But 
it is a condition, not a theory, 
which confronts them. For _al- 
most twelve years the railroads of 
this country were subjected to a 
policy of regulation so unfair, so 
unintelligent and so destructive 
that, as was long ago foreseen and 
epeatedly predicted, their develop- 
ment rapidly slowed down, and 
finally came almost to a stop. 
Then suddenly, in 1916, there was 
thrown upon a railway system 
which had become unequal even 
to the normal requirements of the 
country the largest increase of 
traffic ever known; and within a 
few months the country entered 
the greatest of all wars, with the 
result that additional demands 
heavy and abnormal beyond all 
precedent were made. The pres- 


ent transportation problem of the 
United States is the joint product 
of those twelve years of preju- 


diced, punitive and repressive 
regulation and of conditions creat- 
ed by the great war; and if those 
charged with the operation of the 
country’s railways are not able to 
make them meet all demands, this 
is due less to shortcomings on 
their part than to the fact that 
they are confronted with problems 
which no amount of energy and 
genius could, within a few months, 
or even a few years, solve satis- 
factorily. 

It is probable that the railways 
will be able substantially to in- 
crease the amount of essential 
business moved. They may be 
able to make a considerable in- 
crease in the total business 
handled. But just how much busi- 
ness they will be able to handle 
will depend largely upon the co- 
operation they receive from the 
agricultural and business interests 
of the country. The movement of 
cars while in the hands of the 
railways should and probably will 
be expedited by sending traffic by 
the shortest routes as far as may 


be practicable and by more unified 
and scientific operation of ter- 
minals. But cars are not in the 
hands of the railways all the time. 
They are in the hands of shippers 
and consignees a large part of the 
time, and upon shippers and con- 
signees mainly depends how heavi- 
ly they shall be loaded, how long 
they shall be held for loading and 
unloading and how long and how 
many times they shall be detained 
for reconsignment. The Railroad 
Administration can increase de- 
murrage rates; it can reduce the 
time allowed for reconsignment; 
it'can advance minimum carload 
weights; but unless it can secure 
the cordial and constant co-opera- 
tion of shippers and consignees it 
cannot by any or all means and 
measures secure the greatest prac- 
ticable efficiency in the use of cars. 
The co-operation of shippers and 
consignees during ‘the last year has 
contributed greatly to the increase 
of car efficiency ; but they must co- 
operate even more cordially and 
energetically if the railways are to 
be enabled to render the largest 
practicable amount of service to 
the country as a whole. 


BUSINESS AND FARM PAPERS CAN 
HELP 


Constructive, helpful discussion 
of the present transportation situa- 
tion must be predicated on a frank 
recognition of the fact that rail- 
road facilities are inadequate and 
that it will be impossible for a long 
time to make them adequate. It 
necessarily follows that the most 
constructive thing the railway 
managements, on the one hand, 
and the use of railway service, on 
the other, can do to improve the 
situation is to make the best pos- 
sible use of existing facilities. 
The business and agricultural 
press reaches the shippers of the 
country, and there is no more use- 
ful service it can perform than 
constantly to keep before its read- 
ers the reasons why it is their 
duty to the country and themselves 
to co-operate in every way they 
can with the railways in securing 
the heaviest possible loading and 
the most expeditious possible 
handling of freight cars. 
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Nobody knows how long the 
war will last. We all feel fairly 
confident, however, that it will not 
last forever. When it ends we 
shall still have the railway prob- 
lem with us, but it will at that 
time enter a new phase. Govern- 
ment control is rapidly making 
great changes in’ the organization 
and operation of our railways. 
The longer the war lasts, the 
greater these changes will be. The 
determination of the kind of sys- 
tem with which the old system of 
management and regulation shall 
be replaced after the war will have 
a most important effect upon the 
economic, social and political fu- 
ture of the United States. 


PROBABLE EFFECTS OF RAILROAD 
OWNERSHIP 


Many believe Government own- 
ership will be adopted. Govern- 
ment ownership of railways means 
Government monopoly of railways. 
The railways are the largest pur- 
chasers of coal. They are the 
largest purchasers of iron and 
steel. They are the largest pur- 
chasers of lumber. We cannot es- 
tablish a permanent Government 
monopoly of railroads without 
producing profound effects upon 
the business of all the concerns, 
and upon the employees of all the 
concerns, of which the railways 
are the largest customers. Every 
person in the country uses the 
service of the railways. This 
means that under Government 
ownership every person would 
have to do business permanently 
with a huge Government monopoly. 
The establishment of a permanent 
railroad monopoly, if the monop- 
oly were in private hands, would 
mean the concentration of an 
enormous power in the hands of 
those who managed the monopoly. 
If, however, the monopoly were in 
private hands it would be subject 
to Government regulation, and this 
would limit its opportunity to 


abuse its power. If a Government 
railroad monopoly were estab- 
lished the management would be 
under as much temptation to abuse 
its power as the management of a 
private monopoly, and there would 
be no higher authority to prevent 
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abuse of its power, simply because 
the Government itself is the high- 
est authority. 

Suppose that under Government 
ownership the railroad manage- 
ment should be disposed to so use 
its power as to drive down the 
legitimate profits and injure the 
businesses. of the concerns from 
which the Government railroad 
monopoly bought equipment, mate- 
rials and supplies. What means 
would these concerns have for 
protecting themselves? Suppose 
that the Government monopoly 
should be disposed arbitrarily to 
advance rates, reduce service, or 
so distribute freight cars as to 
benefit one concern, or class of 
concerns, or section at the expense 
of another concern, or class of 
concerns, or section. Suppose the 
railroad management were dis- 
posed to deal arbitrarily with rail- 
way employees regarding wages 
and conditions of work. What 
means would those who sold goods 
to the railways, those who used 
their service, or those who worked 
for them have of protecting their 
rights and interests? They would 
have but one means, and _ that 
would be to appeal from one 
branch of the Government to an- 
other, from the railroad adminis- 
tration to Congress. Now, the offi- 
cers of the railroads under Govern- 
ment ownership would be human, 
and since they would be human the 
temptation to abuse the power 
given them would be almost irre- 
sistible. Even if they did not 
abuse their power, the very fact 
that they were exercising the 
power of a gigantic monopoly 
would arouse suspicions and ap- 
prehensions which would cause 
people to believe that they were 
abusing or intended to abuse it. 
Such people would inevitably ap- 
peal to their representatives in 
Congress for protection. 

There is another most important 
point to be considered. The adop- 
tion of Government ownership of 
railways would establish a pre- 
cedent for the adoption of Govern- 
ment ownership of other public 
utilities. The railways consume 
from one-fourth to one-third of 
all the coal produced, and what 
» 
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ORAL HYGIENE is published 
for a syndicate of 36 of the prin- 
cipal dealers in dental supplies. 
Subscriptions are paid by these 
dealers. 

Each covers his entire territory. 
No two territories overlap. 
There are no gaps. Every Eng- 
lish-speaking dentist whose 
name and address can be se- 








cured is reached. 

The mailing list is regarded as 
the most accurate list of den- 
tists in existence for it is cor- 
rected daily by the 36 members 
of the syndicate. 

All copies are mailed direct to 
readers from Pittsburgh—each 
with a red two-cent stamp 
stuck on the wrapper.; 
But—and here is where the lo- 
cal appeal comes in—the edition 


W. LINFORD SMITH 
Publisher 








A National Publication 
with «Home Town” Appeal 


<y/ RAL HYGIENE reaches every member of the 
dental profession every month. Its circulation 
is in excess of 45,000 copies per issue. 


of ‘which a been proven by morethanseven successful years. 


published for each territory car- 
ries the local dealer’s name on 
the cover and on the wrapper 
as publisher and the first four 
advertising pages are his to use 
for his own local advertising or 
to donatetolocal dental societies 
So then, ORAL HYGIENE. a 
national professional magazine 
—and as such able to affordthe 
best editorially—possesses the 
intimate, friendly appeal of the 
local aper, 
Which is probably one of the 
several reasons why A 
HYGIENE is looked up to and 
looked for—why it is read and 

espected and liked by the den- 
tal profession—why advertisers 
very frequently get more than a 
thousand enquiries as a result 
of a single piece of copy. 


ORAL HYGIENE 


“The Printers’ Ink of the Dental Profession” 
PITTSBURGH, U‘S.A. 


MERWIN B. MASSOL 
Business Manager 
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A MILLION DOLLARS 


IN ONE. NIGHT ~AT ONE THEATRE 


LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE 
PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 
EQUITABLF BUILDING TWENTY FOURTHFLOOR 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 





Messrs. Prank V. Strauss & Co., 
108 Wooster Street, 
Hew York City. 
Gentlemen: 

I want to thank you very heartily for the space 
donated by you in your forty New York Theatre Programs. It 
has been a big help in making the Third Liberty Loan a success. 
The results from theatres have been remarkable. The represen- 
tative people who gather there responded splendidly to every 
appeal. 

I hope that the Gommittee can again look forward to Se 
thie co-operation when the next Liberty Loan is launched. 


Very aly 8, 


Wursyu__—e 


Director of Publicity, 
2nd Fed. Reserve District. 
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would be more natural than for 
the argument to be made, and 
effectively made, that the Govern- 
ment should produce the coal for 
its own railroads? You would 
then have the beginning of what 
probably would end in Government 
ownership and operation of all the 
coal mines. If the Government 
should not be satisfied with the 
prices made to it by manufacturers 
of cars, locomotives and other 
railway materials, what would be 
more natural than for it to be 
argued that the Government should 
engage in the manufacture of 
these things for itself? This 
would be the beginning of what 
probably would end in a pro- 
gramme under which the Govern- 
ment would engage on a large 
scale in the manufacturing busi- 
ness. 

In brief, the logical and inevi- 
table result of the adoption of Gov- 
ernment ownership of railways 
would be the. acquisition by the 
Government of so many other in- 
dustries that we would soon be 
embarked on a wholesale policy of 
state socialism. There is, as a 
matter of fact, no difference be- 
tween Government ownership and 
management of the railways and 
socialism itself, except one of de- 
gree. You cannot advance a single 
argument for Government owner- 
ship and management of railroads 
which the socialist does not use in 
favor of the adoption of socialism. 

In my opinion, within a very few 
years there will be a great struggle 
in this country over Government 
ownership of railways, and the out- 
come of that struggle will largely 
determine the economic, political 
and social future of this country. 
Those who favor Government own- 
ership will really be favoring so- 
cialism with all that it would in- 
volve. The business press of this 
country cannot render a greater 
service to the different classes of 
industry it represents than by be- 
ginning now to prepare to meet 
this issue squarely by urging its 
readers to begin now to meet it 
squarely. 

Personally, I do not believe we 
shall ever return to the system of 
railway management and regula- 
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tion which prevailed until recently, 
and under which the railways were 
compelled to maintain wasteful 
competitive service and were de- 
prived of the opportunity to earn 
enough return adequately to de- 
velop their facilities. At the same 
time I am confident that the pub- 
lic can be and will be brought to a 
realization of what Government 
ownership and management would 
mean and that gigantic and almost 
irretrievable disaster to which it 
would lead will be avoided. A 
policy can be worked out which 
will combine strict public regula- 
tion of private ownership, more 
efficient operation and more ade- 
quate development of the rail- 
roads. 





Wants to Exchange House 
Organs 


Curtee Cioruine Co. 
One Price Manufacturers 
Str. Louis, April 23, 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


We would like to be placed on the 
exchange list of about twenty-five 
firms who issue house- hee for the 
retail merchant, and would prefer re- 
ceiving only those which give the mer- 
chant practical plans and experiences, 
which will aid him in solving his mer- 
chandising problems successfully. 

We issue the “Curlee Co-operator,” 
the first of each month, and we will 
be glad to exchange copies with any 
firms who send us their publication. 

; HILDEBRAND, 
Advertising Mer. 


1918. 





Change on ‘“Maclean’s Maga- 
zine” 
George H. Tyndall has been ap- 


pointed eastern manager of Maclean’s 
Magazine, of Toronto, with head- 
quarters in that city. He succeeds 
D. B. Gillies, who has gone with the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 
Mr. Tyndall has been in charge of spe- 
cial service and promotion work on 
Maclean’s during the present year. 





Publicity Manager for Repub- 
lic Trucks 


Hi Sibley has been popeieset pub- 
licity manager of the Republic tor 
Truck Co., of Alvin, Mich. He will 
also have charge of local advertising. 


Death of Oregon Publisher 


Edward H. Shepard editor and pub 
lisher of Better Fruit, Portland, 6; 
died on April 29. 
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Two Great Chicago 
Newspapers Combine 


Chicago, with two and a half million population and 
with Fifteen Million people in its tributary territory, 
now has but TWO Morning and Sunday newspapers. 


A combination has just been. effected between the 
Chicago EXAMINER and the Chicago HERALD. 
Publication of .the combined newspapers has begun 
under the title of the 


CHICAGO HERALD and EXAMINER 


This. is the greatest newspaper combination ever 
effected and perhaps the most far reaching in its rela- 
tion to business interests in both the Morning and Sun- 
day field of the second largest city in America. The 
business of securing distribution and sales is now re- 
duced to a minimum cost and increased to a maximum 
efficiency. 


In the Daily field the combination of these two great 
newspapers creates a dominant factor—and in the 
Sunday field, where the big Sunday CHICAGO 
EXAMINER was already circulating in excess of a 
half million copies, the addition of the circulation and 
prestige of the Sunday Herald will bring about one of 
the largest single Sunday newspaper factors in the 
world. 


All future business should be addressed to the 


Chicago Herald and Examiner 
326 West Madison Street 


CHICAGO 
M. D. Hunton, E. C. Bone, 
Eastern Representative, Advertising Manager, 
American Circle Building, , Hearst Buiiding, 


New York. Chicago. 
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SERVICE 
Ag AES every dollar spent in 


advertising space do its 
full duty — buy 100 % of 








circulation. 
ABC Service benefits the Ad- 


vertiser member, The Agency member 
and. the Publisher member, It places 
fore the man who decides where ad- 
vertising appropriations shall be spent 
exact circulation data that the space buyer 
wants to know. It seZ him Yr 
in the mediums best suite 
is campaign. He can fi igure on 
ties based — acts. 
Service has given circulation aknown 
value 


AUDIT BUREAU of CIRCULATIONS 


East Washington Street 
Chi TE 
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On the Other Side of the Fence 


Louis Rosenberg was the advertising manager of a New York 
department store for 12 years. Each of those years he bought 
several million dollars’ worth of advertising space in the New 
York papers. 

Each of those years he bought space from The Evening Mail. 
Six days in every week of those twelve years he wrote the copy 
that went into The Evening Mail. 

He got to know what “pulled” in The Evening Mail and what 
did not pull. He got the “feel” of the paper. He had come to 
know those articles of merchandise which instantly appealed to 
the old-time New York families which have “taken” The Eve- 
ning Mail for half a century and have never faltered in their 
loyalty to the paper. 

There never was any question in Louis Rosenberg’s mind as 
to the great “pulling power” of the paper. If his ad did not 
bring the results he expected he analyzed his copy and the 
reports of sales and as the years of his experience grew he had 
an uncanny knack of selecting just the right kind of merchandise 
to sell to The Evening Mail’s clientele of ‘“comfortably-well- 
off” readers. 

Then he decided, as he puts it, “to go on the other side of the 
fence.” He had been buying advertising space; now he wanted 
to sell it. Louis Rosenberg did not have to look for a job; he 
had been provident; he could afford to “look around” a long, 
long time before he accepted a post. 

Finally he accepted an offer from The Evening Mail, and 
this is what he said: 

“I can sell space for you because I believe in your paper. 
I’m ‘sold’ on it; if I hadn’t been I wouldn’t have bought hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of it. _I think I can sell 
it to others because I can tell them the truth.” 

And so he is now Louis Rosenberg, Special Representative, 
The Evening Mail. You may find his card on your desk some 
day soon. It would be worth your while to “light up a smoke” 
and cross-question Louis Rosenberg when he comes in your 
office. The man has that touch of advertising genius that comes 
from loving your job. And he knows his subject so interest- 
ingly; so thoroughly. He knows the New York field as well, 
perhaps, as any man in it. 

And most of all he will help you “mine” that great field of 
results—the advertising columns of The Evening Mail. Louis 
Rosenberg doesn’t “know it all”’—he won’t impress you that 
way, but he might have the answer to the question that has 
been puzzling you. 

To the merchant who has his nose on the grindstone of his 
business and is too close to see his little errors in merchandis- 
ing he ought to be especially helpful. 

And to the small shop which hasn’t advertised much, but 
“takes a flier now and then,” Louis Rosenberg will be worth 
real money. . 


THE EVENING MAIL 





























Trade Commission Sets Its Face 
Against Maintenance of 
Resale Prices 


Decision in the Case of the Manufacturers of Vinol—Leaves Only Hope 
of Manufacturer in Congress 


Special Washington Correspondence 
HE Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has definitely set its face 

against resale price-fixing. 

As readers of Printers’ INK 
are aware, the issue of price- 
maintenance has been under con- 
sideration by the Commission for 
months past, but it is only in the 
first week in May that there has 
come any conclusive action that 
indicates the adoption of a defi- 
nite policy in this quarter. 

As the situation was disclosed 
last week, however, deliberation 
over standardization of retail 
prices is as emphatically a closed 
incident with this tribunal, as it 
must be so accounted in the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States following the opinion in 
the recent case of the American 
Graphophone Company versus the 
Boston Store, of Chicago. 

To be sure, the Trade Commis- 
sion has, at this writing, finally 
disposed of only one of the 
dozens of resale-price cases pend- 
ing before it, namely that of 
Chester Kent Co., manufac- 
turers of proprietary medicines, 
especially “Vinol,” upon which a 
restricted price of one dollar has 
been enforced. However, the 
Commission has announced that 
the ruling in this initial case is to 
be considered a precedent for all 
similar cases. Furthermore, the 
Trade body has let it be known 
that it has decided to issue com- 
plaints against all business con- 
cerns that refuse to sell unless 
the purchaser will agree to main- 
tain a resale price fixed by the 
seller. 

The current action on the part 
of the Commission signifies, of 
course, that the elaborate oral 


presentations made by the advo- 
cates of uniform ‘prices at hear- 
ings before the Commission, cover- 





ing seven days and supplemented 
by exhaustive briefs, have been 
of no avail. In inviting the ad- 
vocates and opponents of stand- 
ardized prices ‘to state their re- 
spective cases before it the Trade 
Commission indicated ‘that - the 
members were entirely of open 
mind on this issue, but that it was 
desired to formulate conclusions 
which would’ serve as a definite 
policy in handling all cases in- 
volving this point—cases_ that 
totaled twenty-seven in number 
when the hearings were held 
some months since. 


TRADE COMMISSION’S POLICY 


When, following the public 
hearings, the Trade Commission 
in due course issued complaints 
against a number of well-known 
national advertisers, charging un- 
fair competition or restraint of 
trade in the methods employed to 
enforce resale prices, the action 
was hailed by the advocates of 
open prices as a victory for their 
cause, but as promptly disclaimed 
by the champions of uniform 
prices who affected to see in the 
action of the Trade Commission 
merely an intent to have specific 
cases, rather than broad issues, 
argued before it. The outcome 
in the Chester Kent & Co. case 
indicates, however, that the Trade 
Commission, perhaps influenced 
by the recent reiteration in the 
United States Supreme Court, 
has determined upon a_ broad 
policy adverse to all attempts at 
price regulation in the case of 
goods the title to which has 
passed. 

The complaint against Chester 
Kent & Co., which has now been 
followed by an order to “cease 
and desist,” was initiated on De- 
cember 6, 1917. It was couched 
in terms that have since been 








duplicated in the case of many 
another national advertiser, in 
that it charged the fixing of a 
schedule of standard prices as a 
means of encouraging the sale of 
goods, eliminating competition 
and enlisting the co-operation of 
dealers. Offense lay, it was im- 
puted, in the requirement that 
purchasers agree to maintain or 
resell the goods at the standard 
prices fixed and in the refusal of 
the manufacturer to supply goods 
to customers who would not 
promise to maintain the standard 
prices. Objection was likewise 
registered to price-discrimination 
practiced between customers of 
the manufacturer as a means of 
holding merchants to the sched- 
uled prices in resale. 

The firm manufacturing Vinol, 
when served with the demand of 
the Federal Trade Commission 
that it abandon its sales plan, 
made answer admitting some of 
the charges lodged, but explain- 
ing that it had long been con- 
sidering a voluntary change of 
policy and was on the point of 
announcing to its customers and 
the trade in general its abandon- 
ment of its former methods of 
selling and distributing its vari- 
ous brands of proprietary medi- 
cines, particularly “Vinol.” There 
were filed at Washington, in this 
connection, copies of the printed 
notifications sent to druggists and 
other dealers advising that Ches- 
ter Kent & Co. would not hence- 
forth fix the retail selling price 
of “Vinol” or restrict its sale in 
any manner whatever. The Mas- 
sachusetts firm denied, though, 
that it discriminated in price be- 
tween different dealers. It ex- 
plained that it sells its goods only 
to accredited agents throughout 
the country and that the price is 
the same to each and every agent, 
wherever located. 

By reason of the character of 
the answer made by Chester Kent 
& Co.. it was possible to expedite 
the disposition of the case by the 
Federal Trade Commission and 
herein lies one explanation of the 
early coriclusion of this particular 
incident as compared with some 
other similar cases where there is 
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a disposition on the part of the 
manufacturers complained against 
to combat the deductions of the 
Trade body. In view of the atti- 
tude of Chester Kent & Co. there 
was possible a consent decree in 
which it was. stipulated and 
agreed that the practices com- 
plained of constitute unfair com- 
petition in violation of Section 5 
of the Act of Congress approved 
September 26, 1914 (the Federal 
Trade Commission Act), and Sec- 
tion 2 of the Act of Congress of 
October 15, 1914. 

The order served upon the 
medicine manufacturer requires 
him to cease from doing, directly 
or indirectly, five different things 
as follows: (1) indicating to 
dealers the prices for which his 
proprietary or patent medicines 
shall be sold; (2) securing from 
dealers agreements to adhere to 
such prices; (3) refusing to sell 
to dealers who fail to adhere to 
such prices; (4) refusing to sell 
to dealers who fail to adhere to 
such prices upon the same terms 
as to dealers who do so adhere; 
(5) furnishing or affording any 
advantage to dealers who adhere 
to such prices while refusing 
similar treatment to dealers who 
do not so adhere. 

There is recognition by the 
Commission that its attitude is 
likely to provoke considerable 
controversy. It feels that perhaps 
there may be devisable some 
equitable system of resale price- 
fixing which, by throwing around 
the practice safeguards against 
unfair prices. would provide a 
sales plan that would be ac- 
counted a wholly fair method of 
competition in commerce. But it 
is the conviction that authority 
for such a solution will have to 
come from Congress in special 
legislation. The Trade Commis- 
sion, in this same connection, has 
let it be known that it is conscious 
of a sentiment on the part of 
many business men that the 
Stephens Bill, now in Congress. 
and advocated as a solution for the 
present predicament. is broader 
than it should be." The Commis- 
sion stands ready to make recom- 
mendations to Congress on the 
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subject of proper or possible leg- 
islation to sanction resale price 
fixing, but has no present inten- 
tion of offering such advice un- 
less Congress should invite’ it. 
Although the official documents 
in the “Vinol” case do not bring 
out the point, officials of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission call the 
attention of the Washington cor- 
respondent of PrinTERS’ INK to 
the very significant fact that the 
license which their current de- 
cision seems to confer upon price 
cutters is not to be construed as 
extending to price cutters who 
sell goods below cost. The Com- 
mission is disposed to draw a very 
distinct line between price cutting 
that apparently reflects merely a 
difference, as between retailers in 
the cost of doing business or un- 
even requirements as to the 
amount of profit to be taken, and 
price cutting that accomplishes 
unfair competition by means of 
sales below the actual cost of the 
goods. This, as the Commission 
construes it, is the point involved 
in the Sears, Roebuck & Co. case 
now pending. However, it is 
further pointed out to PRINTERS’ 
Ink that where price cutting on 
standard goods is carried to a 
point below actual cost, the griev- 
ance is with the retailers who are 
injured by the price cutting of 
the below-cost seller and not with 
the manufacturer whose product 
is used as a leader. To be sure, 
the manufacturer may inspire his 
agents or retailers to protest to 
the Trade Commission against 
such practices but he has no 
standing himself in the premises. 





N. C. R. Employees to Share 
Profits 


John H. Patterson, president of the 
National Cash Register Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, has announced that all the 
Dayton employees of the company will 
henceforth share in its profits. The 
details of the new plan have not yet 
been made public. 

The profit- ea ® idea was first tried 
out tentatively when, on January 1, 
1917, the company granted _thirty- five 
heads of departments shares in the net 
earnings of the omer * for the pre- 
vious year. Then on July 1, 1917, 135 
more employees were included as profit- 
sharers and in February, 1918, 205 more 
employees were included in the list. 
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It’s the Little Change in Ap- 
peal That May Count 


Tue Hotrzer-Casot Exectric Co. 
Boston—Chicago—New York—Baltimore 
Executive Offices: 115-135 Amory Street, 

Roxbury, Mass 
Roxsury, Boston, Mass., April 25, 1918. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

With reference to Mr. H. A. Steb- 
bin’s article in the April 11 issue on 
the use of the “Specific,” the follow- 
ing story is worth retelling. 

Mr. Heineman, the well known book 
publisher, passed a curb-stone vender 
who was selling little dressed dolls at 
a penny each. On returning an hour 
or so later, Mr. Heineman was sur- 
prised to hear the same hawker call- 
ing his wares—‘“ ere y’ are, dressed 
dolls, two a. penny.’ 

Business evidently was so slack that 
the curb-stone salesman thought that 
by cutting his price, more sales would 
result. 

It was about the time when Sarah 
Grand’s book was the Best Seller with 
a great big “S.” Mr. Heineman stepped 
over to the doll seller and had a short 
whispered conversation with him. 

The next cry was “’ere y’ are, th’ 
‘eavenly Twins—tuppence the pair.’ 

That was a “specific” appeal with 
quite a sharp rise in price—Mr. Heine- 
man waited a few minutes, saw the 
crowd gather and went on his way 
smiling and happy. 

R. Van RAALTE, 
Advertising Mgr. 


These Cream Separators Made 
in Sweden 


The Swedish Separator Company, of 
Chicago, has announced that a $40,000 
advertising campaign on Viking cream 
separators is now running in dairy and 
farm publications. The Viking is man- 
ufactured in Sweden, and the company 
has taken pains to announce in busi- 
ness-paper advertisemefts that it is get- 
ting separators from Sweden on every 
freight steamer It maintains a large 
factory service station in Chicago, and 
prompt service in supplying parts and 
supplies is pr Ps 


Handling the Prospect 
“Sorry, Brown,” said the doctor after 
the examination. ‘You’re in a very 
serious condition. I’m afraid I’ll have 
to operate on you. is 
perate!” gasped Brown. ‘Why I 
hovers any money for an operation. 
I’m only a poor working man.” 
“You re insured, are you not?” 
i but I don’t get that until I’m 


“Oh, that’ll be all right,” said the 
doctor, consolingly—‘“‘Drug Topics.” 


Miss I. I. Donath has been appointed 
advertising manager of L. W. oct & 
Company, » jewelry manufacturers of 
New York. She was formerly with the 
i ae, hong Britannica psf the Na- 
tional Cloak & Suit Co. 
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War Programme 
for San Francisco Con- 
vention 





L. E. Pratt, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Outlines Principal Fea- 
tures of the Annual A. A. C. 
of W. Event—Publisher Kellogg, 
of San Francisco, Defends Chair- 
man Creel 





EWELLYN E. PRATT, speak- 

ing before the Advertising 
Club of New York last week, told 
in outline of the programme of 
the A. A. C. of W. convention, to 
be held in San Francisco in July. 
Mr. Pratt is chairman of the pro- 
gramme committee. 

He said that the convention 
would open Sunday afternoon 
July 7 with an inspirational meet- 
ing at which Franklin K. Lane, 
Secretary of the Interior, will be 
the chief speaker. 

Monday morning the business 
session will be devoted to a pre- 
sentation of the work being done 
by the Division of Advertising to 
promote the numerous drives that 
are being made by the Govern- 
ment for the sale of Liberty 
Bonds, the conservation of fuel 
and food, and the enlightenment 
of the public upon various matters 
connected with the carrying on of 
the war. Chairman William H. 
Johns will be one of the speakers. 
In the afternoon the twenty-six 
departmentals will hold sessions. 
In the evening “The Voice of 
Victory” will be the topic of ad- 
dresses to be delivered by repre- 
sentatives of the English, Ca- 
nadian, French, Italian, Belgian, 
Japanese and Chinese Govern- 
ments. : 

On Tuesday the “Fundamentals 
of War” will be discussed by 
prominent officials of the various 
bureaus of the Government en- 
gaged in war activities. Depart- 


mental sessions will be held in the 
afternoon, and in the evening a 
banquet will be given by the San 
Francisco Club to the visiting 
presidents of advertising clubs. 
“Saving the Nation and Busi- 
ness” will be the theme of the 
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Wednesday morning session. Ger- 
rit Fort will speak for the Rail- 
road Administration. The ship- 
building industry will be repre- 
sented by a prominent official. 
How business may fortify itself 
against the competition of Ger- 
many and how it may hold and 
strengthen good will through ad- 
vertising will also be discussed. 
Wednesday afternoon will be de- 
voted to “Business Men Back of 
the Trenches.” Stories of busi- 
ness achievements in war-time 
and especially those relating to 
the expeditionary forces will be 
told. Truman A. DeWeese will 
tell “How the Consumers’ View 
point Has Been Changed by the 
War.” 

On Thursday the presentation 
of reports and the election of of- 
ficers will take place. In the 
evening there will be a big parade 
inaugurating a great military ex- 
hibition which is to be held under 
the direction of the United States 
Government for two weeks. The 
exposition will be presented to 
the public first in Boston in June, 
and then taken directly to San 
Francisco. Its object is to visual- 
ize the war as far as possible to 
the people of this country. 

F, W. Kellogg, publisher of the 
San Francisco Call and Post, in 
addressing the same _ meeting, 
warmly defended George Creel, 
chairman of the Committee on 
Public Information, from the at- 
tacks made upon him. 

“Germany has out-advertised the 
United States, the land where ad- 
vertising was born,” said Mr. 
Kellogg. “Creel is about to turn 
the tables on the Germans. He 
has sent first-class men, editors, 
writers, advertising men to all 
foreign countries to tell the truth 
about the United States, not to 
lie. Charles E. Russell has gone 
to England to help our cause in 
this way. When we started our 
publicity work in the Latin coun- 
tries we found the Germans had 
bought up the newspapers and 
that their columns were closed to 
us. Mr. Creel and his assistants 
are working to overcome this 
handicap and in a short time will 
be able to report results.” 
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= Leadership 

ad- 

ed. N THE YEAR 1871, when the Evening Express was 

de- founded, Los Angeles consisted of a little collection 
of of frame and adobe buildings, housing some five 
: thousand people, and surrounded by fertile but unculti- 

1S1- vated valleys. 

me Those were the days of the pioneers, when fortunes 
to were made and lost over night; the days of desperate 
be law-breaking men and swift and simple justice; the days 

vill of the cowboys and the vigilantes. 

The Evening Express was the leader of civic thought 
ew and moral righteousness in those days, just as it is the 
the leader in progressive development today. 
ion Forty-eight Years of Service 
of- with a record of constructive leadership throughout— 
the this is the reason for the absolute confidence felt by Los 
ade Angeles people in the honesty and fairness of the Evening 
ex- Express. 
der Here are a few of the measures of social and govern- 
tes mental betterment, which have been fought for and won 

during the past few years by the Evening Express and 
rhe its morning edition, the Morning Tribune: 
to . a 

Direct Primary , 
ine, Initiative 
yan Referendum 
ial- Recall 

to Blue Sky Law 
Woman Suffrage 
th Torrens Title Law 
1€ Direct Election of U. S. Senators 
in Presidential Preference Primary 
ng, Non-Partisan Judiciary 
eel, Workmen’s Accident Compensation 
on Home Rule for Counties 
ati Mothers’ Pension Law 

Eight-Hour Day for Women 

City Water 
the Abolition of Racetrack Gambling 
ad- City Distribution of Aqueduct Power 
Mr. Abolition of Saloons 
orn Conservation and Use of Natural Gas 
He Non-Partisan Election of City and County Officials 
ors, 
ali EXPRESS TRIBUNE 
uth 

to MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
. Los Angeles, California 
our Only Evening Associated Press Franchise 
un- REPRESENTATIVES 
had NEW YORK DETROIT 
and Wm. J. Morton Company Verree & Conklin 

200 Fifth Avenue 11 Lafayette Boulevard 
| to CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
nts Wm. J. Morton Company Baranger-Weaver Company 
this Tribune Building Merchants Exchange Building 
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FIRESTONE AND HIS ORGANIZATION 


Yes, Firestone Is the Name of a Man and Not of a Material—Appro- 
priation Five Times as Large To-day as Five Years Ago 


By Edward Mott Woolley 


O make one’s name synony- 

mous with one’s product is of 
itself a great achievement, and 
wherever we find a man who has 
done this we are sure to discover 
that he has paid the full price of 
success. 

* * * * * 

In the company’s advertising 
Mr. Firestone likes “show me” 
copy. Perhaps that is one reason 
for the motion-picture stunts. One 
episode posed for the film was 
something as follows: 


An automobile owner in the 
country adjacent to Lake Erie had 
emergency need, on the road, for 
a tire. He telephoned a Firestone 
dealer, who commandeered an ice- 
boat, and within twenty minutes 
the tire was in the hands of the 
customer. This made a splendid 
film, and was shown in the daily 
news features of the picture 
theatres of Cleveland and through- 
out Ohio. 


Still another film showed a 
Firestone test fleet that made a 
tour from Akron through Pitts- 
burgh, Washington, New York 
and Boston. The picture was 
called “Over the Roads to War,” 
and was shown in fifteen hundred 
theatres in the towns along the 
route. In New York City one 
hundred and twenty-five theatres 
used it. Mr. Firestone himself 
was in some of the pictures, and 
Governor Whitman of New York 
State was shown welcoming the 
fleet to Albany. 


I understand that this cam- 
paign included the distribution of 


a large quantity of advertising lit- 
erature in most of the towns 
through which the fleet passed in 
its five-weeks’ tour. 

Mr. Firestone believes that ad- 
vertising which helps the user of 
a product also helps the seller. This 
policy was reflected in a cam- 
paign to “stop abusing your tires.” 
The copy bore Mr. Firestone’s 
likeness and signature, and the 
theme was the saving of millions 
of dollars by car owners every 
year—wasted through negligence 
and ignorance. 

In all this organization work 
Mr. Firestone is the central figure 
—either the actual or the unseen 
influence. 

* * + * * 


The Universal Film Manu- 
facturing Company, Producers 
of the Firestone Industrial Mov- 
ing Pictures, congratulate Mr. 
Woolley on the brief and able 
manner in which he has set 
forth Mr. Firestone’s knowledge 
and appreciation of what con- 
stitutes result-producing ad- 
vertising of the highest char- 
acter. 

Knowing that every shrewd 
manufacturer is always inter- 
ested in the kind of advertising 
“that pays’’—that builds good 
will, and that really sells the 
goods, the Universal tells very 
briefly, on the next page the 
story and purpose of high class 
industrial films, such as have 
been used by the Firestone or- 
ganization with such splendid 
success. 
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SAFETY FIRST 


A Moving Picture Campaign for the 
Protection of Lives and Money 


Recklessness of automobilists and carelessness of pedestrians 
have cost the people of the United States thousands of lives 
and millions of dollars annually. To stop this unnecessary 
sacrifice H. S. Firestone conceived the idea of crushing this 
evil through the moving picture screens of America. His 
organization financed the undertaking. Hon. Francis M. 
Hugo, Secretary of State of New York, gave his endorse- 
ment. This was followed by the endorsement of the Secre- ‘ 
tary of every State in the Union. The Universal Film Man- 
ufacturing Company produced the film and worked out the 
idea of distribution covering theatres in every State of the 
Union. 


Get These Impressive Facts, Mr. Manufacturer— 


6 423 newspapers have endorsed this Safety 
’ First Campaign, and are running Safety 
First publicity. 


7 789 Chiefs of Police are handling the show- 
’ ing of this Safety First picture. 


100 Separate prints of the original Safety First 
picture have been made and distributed. 


28 434 showing days for this Safety First 
? 


picture have been booked. 


More than 50,000,000 people will have seen the need of safe- 
guarding lives and property, and will know of H. S. Firestone. 


NOW, TO YOU, MR. MANUFACTURER, who have goods to 
sell—imagine YOUR product being shown in 28,434 theatres. You 
are skeptical. We want you to be so. 


We want to shed the light on the unbelievable ends that can be 
reached and influenced by high-class industrial moving pictures. 

If you are interested in the distribution of more of your prod- 
uct at a cost totaling less than any national advertising campaign 
ever launched, communicate with us. 





Universal Film Manufacturing Company 
Industrial Dept. 1600 Broadway, New York 
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/ Stra thmore 


Quality Papers 








Selecting a paper ts like 
locating a business 


/ HE choice of a site on 
Fifth Avenue, instead of 
on Sixth, is not merely a ques- 
tion of locality. It is a choice 
of customers. So with the pa- 
per you choose for your book- 
let. The Sixth Avenue grade 
of paper is all right in its place 
—but is a booklet about your 
product its place? 


Fifth Avenue paper— the 
Strathmore Paper that ex- 
presses the | luxuriousness, 
strength, dignity or exclusive- 
ness of your product — will 
make your printed matter finer, 
more worthy of consideration, 
more effective in net sales pro- 
duced. Your printer or ad- 
vertising agent will help you 
find the Strathmore Paper you 
need. 








Have you read “The Language of 
Paper,” a monograph worthy the 
study of every user and designer 
of printed matter? Send for a 
copy today. Strathmore Paper Co., 
Mittineague, Mass., U. S. A. 











U.S. Shipping Board Big Market 
for Manufacturers’ Goods 


A Surprising Array of Commodities Needed—How to Get into Touch 
with the Buying Head 


FURNITURE manufacturer 

whose factory is located in 
the Middle West recently jour- 
neyed to Washington with a for- 
lorn hope that he might be able 
to obtain some Government con- 
tract that would keep his plant in 
operation. He was not overly 
sanguine because he had no defi- 
nite objective and he was dubious 
as to whether Uncle Sam re- 
quired, for the prosecution of the 
war, any article for which he had 
productive capacity. This busi- 
ness man, to his own surprise and 
perhaps to the astonishment of 
others, took home with him a tidy 
contract for wooden stools for a 
portion of Uncle Sam’s vast new 
fleet of merchant ships. 

The incident is typical or it 
might very readily be accounted 
typical. It is suspected that 
many manufacturers have riveted 
their gaze so intently upon the 
business possibilities in connec- 
tion with our military and naval 
outfitting for war that they have 
quite overlooked the sales oppor- 
tunities that have been created 
in another very promising field. 
In literal truth may it be said that 
Uncle Sam’s new merchant ma- 
rine constitutes one of the most 
important and most profitable 
markets now open to American 
manufacturers. Moreover, there 
is nothing narrow in the scope of 
the demands. 

Merely the equipment for the 
new shipyards that are being 


called into existence to create the. 


cargo-carrying ships that will win 
the war affords a shopping list 
of the magnitude of which few 
sellers have any conception, but 
on top of this is the circumstance 
that almost every imaginable form 
of merchandise will be required 
to outfit the new vessels. With 
our ocean-carrying trade hereto- 
fore in the hands of foreign ship 
owners, American houses have 


had little opportunity to sense the 
importance of marine outfitting as 
an outlet for a thousand and one 
articles that are not commonly as- 
sociated with ships but that are 
just as indispensable to a com- 
munity afloat as in a habitation 
ashore. It behooves every selling 
interest to investigate this field, 
however, or risk repentance when 
the nation shall have attained the 
greatest mercantile fleet in the 
world : 

Cashing in on the new mercan- 


‘tile marine market is to a con- 


siderable extent a case of selling 
one hundred and fifty different 
shipyard purchasing ‘departments 
—half of the number constituting 
the buying ends of new plants es- 
tablished within the year. In an 
even more immediate sense, how- 
ever, it is a case of selling the 
United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. 


YARDS TO BE COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 


If the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration was in the market for 
only a very limited range of com- 
modities the probable magnitude 


of each individual order would 
render the business worthy of 
cultivation. As a matter of fact, 
however, Uncle Sam, in his con- 
tracting for ships, reserves to him- 
self far more purchasing pre- 
rogatives than the average private 
individual or corporation that 
signs a contract for the delivery 
of a vessel fully completed. In 
the first place the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation is responsible 
for vast undertakings in purchas- 
ing in connection with certain 
of the larger yards newly estab- 
lished, such as the much discussed 
Hog Island yard, which is to give 
employment to 30,000 men. ° 
The ships to be constructed at 
such yards are to be built to Gov- 
ernment order by private interests 
on a fee or percentage system, but 
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it is up to the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation completely to equip 
the yards. Then, again, in the 
case of many of the ships which 
the Federal interest obtains from 
private shipyards the contracts 
call for the delivery of the ves- 
sels minus various essentials of 
equipment which will be pur- 
chased independently by the Fleet 
Corporation. Finally, as produc- 
tive of demand for numerous 
and diverse purchases there is 
the circumstance that the Emerg- 
ency Fleet Corporation is under- 
taking the provision of housing 
facilities for shipyard workers at 
about a dozen centres of the ship- 
building industry. Congress has 
authorized the expenditure of 
$50,000,000 upon permanent and 
temporary homes for shipworkers 
—individual dwellings for mar- 
ried men and barrack or dormi- 
tory structures for unmarried 
men—and the housing programme 
contemplates not merely the pro- 
vision of living quarters, but like- 
wise the installation of commun- 
ity centres, recreation facilities 
and other adjuncts of the twen- 
tieth century industrial city that 
will further lengthen the list of 
purchases of the national Gov- 
ernment’s new shipping and ship- 
building annex. 

The Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion’s purchases of raw and fin- 
ished products are made through 
a Purchasing Division under the 
direction of General Purchasing 
Officer Frank A. Browne, with 
A. L. Bell second in command, 
with the title Assistant General 
Purchasing Agent. The head- 
quarters of the buying machine 
have been located in the Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C., but 
under the plans of Director Gen- 
eral Charles W. Schwab, to con- 
centrate the operating and pro- 
duction departments in Philadel- 
phia, may be removed to that city. 
Branch offices of the Purchasing 
Division are maintained at New 
Orleans, La., Seattle, Wash., and 
San Francisco, Cal. The duties 
of the Purchasing Division are by 
no means restricted to purchases 
such as machinery and equip- 
ment required for ships con- 
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tracted for on a “hull only” basis, 
but extend to items such as the 
lumber needed for the consider- 
able number of wooden ships now 
under construction. 

As a hint of the immensity of 
the requirements of the Emerg- 
ency Fleet Corporation in the 
lines where it is a buyer it may 
be noted 375,000,000 feet of South- 
ern pine has been purchased for 
500 wooden vessels under con- 
struction. To go to the other 
extreme we find the requisitions 
for fire extinguishers for use by 
the Department of Fire Protec- 
tion which is charged with the 
duty of installing fire protective 
systems at shipyards. In the mat- 
ter of office supplies alone the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation is a 
market worthy of cultivation. 
There are approximately 2,000 
executives and employees in the 
main offices in Washington and 
branch offices are being estab- 


lished throughout the country. 


A NEW MARKET FOR CEMENT IN 


PROSPECT 


The most recently evolved of 
all the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion’s plans—the project that 
aims at the construction of con- 
crete ships on a large scale—un- 
folds vast possibilities for sellers, 
the more so because it involves 
a form of construction that has 
not heretofore been applied to any 
extent in ship construction. In 
other words, cement manufactur- 
ers have not heretofore accounted 
shipbuilders especially good pros- 
pects, but all this may be changed 
if Congress authorizes the Emerg- 
ency Fleet Corporation to expend 
$50,000,000 for the establishment 
of yards for concrete shipbuild- 
ing. In anticipation of this new 
line of activity a yard is to be 
constructed at Wilmington, N. C., 
that will serve as a model for 
the concrete-working plants that 
are to come. Five concrete ship- 
yards will follow as soon as Con- 
gress gives the word, and re- 
quisitions will be made for ex- 
tensive equipment such as con- 
crete mixers, hoists, étc. 

Asked recently as to the method 
followed in buying equipment, 
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supplies, etc., General Purchasing 
Officer Browne said: “The pur- 
chasing division obtains its in- 
formation in regard to what is 
to be purchased and the quality 
of the article from our engineer- 
ing department. It comes to us 
in the form of specifications, or 
perhaps merely a statement of the 
article wanted, Either the en- 
gineering department or the pur- 
chasing division writes up speci- 
fications, and these specifications 
are, as a rule, mimeographed so 
that they can be sent broadcast. 

“After the specifications are 
prepared we send out a circular 
letter to a selected list of com- 
panies known to manufacture this 
particular article, or who could, 
by perhaps a slight change of fac- 
tory equipment, manufacture the 
article. These lists of manufac- 
turers are made up from the best 
sources of information that we 
have. We use, for instance, com- 
mercial registers like Thomas, 
and these registers are supposed 
to contain the names of all 
parties or companies making 
all kinds of articles. We sup- 
plement these lists with the names 
of people who have applied to us 
requesting that their names be put 
on the list, as well as by the 
knowledge of various persons in 
the purchasing division as to who 
can manufacture the article we 
want. 

“We do not set a definite date 
for the opening of bids but we 
ask that a price be submitted with- 
in a short period, possibly ten 
days. Ten days from the date of 
the letter is the ordinary time ex- 
cept in the case of large ap- 
paratus, like marine engines or 
boilers, the cost of which could 
not be computed in a short time. 
We state that bids may be sub- 


mitted by telegraph or any other . 


means, and before closing it is 
customary for us to send tele- 
grams to all the people who have 
not sent in bids, stating that we 
are about to close, giving them an 
opportunity to state that possibly 
they want two or three days 
longer, or that they do not intend 
to bid or submit a price.” 

In the case of the $50,000,000 


housing project, the details of 
which are only just now being 
worked out, it is probable that the 
Fleet Corporation will place con- 
tracts for the erection of houses 
complete and that orders for heat- 
ing installations, plumbing, etc., 
will be placed by the builders. For 
the benefit of sellers it may be 
mentioned that different types of 
houses will be erected in differ- 
ent localities—in some places brick 
construction, in others frame, and 
in yet others stucco being the 
medium. Four-, five- and six- 
room houses will be provided for 
families, and the cost will prob- 
ably range from $2,000 to $3,500 
each. The Fleet Corporation is 
being energetically solicited to 
make use of the ready-cut type 
of house just as is the Depart- 
ment of Labor which is to spend 
some $50,000,000 to $60,000,000 to 
provide homes for workers at mu- 
nitions plants and war factories. 


Victor Price’ Control Illegal, 
Says Court 


A decree was signed in the U. S. 
District Court last week by Judge 
Augustus N. Hand adjud ging that the 
Victor Talking Machine Company had 
been operating in violation of the pro- 
visions of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

The dectee was entered in a_ suit 
instituted by the Government which 
alleges that the comteney stifled com- 
petition in the sale of machines and 
records through agreements with dis- 
tributors and dealers which virtually 
establish a combination in restraint of 
interstate trade and commerce. 

These agreements which entailed cer- 
tain restrictions upon the distributors 
and dealers are prohibited in the future 
under the terms of the decree. 

The Victor company consented to the 
entry of the decree. In the answer it 
filed to the suit, the company stated 
that, since decisions of the Supreme 
Court clarified the provisions of the 
Sherman Act, the company has dis- 
continued the practices complained of. 


Harvey With Ever Tight Pis- 
ton Ring Co. 


C. B. Harvey has just been appointed 
general sales manager of the Ever Tight 
Piston Ring Company, St. Louis. e 
will also assist Rodney Hallam, secre- 
tary and general mee 4 in the direc- 


tion of advertising. r. Harvey was 
formerly manager of the factory branch 
of the Garford Motor Truck Company 
at Newark, N. J. 





Strict Control of Capital for New 
Enterprises 


The New Capital Issues Committee Will See That Finances Are Avail- 
able for Work in Line for Winning the War—Will Be ~ 
Difficult for Enterprises That Fail to Qualify 


By S. C. Lambert 


APITAL for new enterprises, 

or for the development of 
existing enterprises, not related 
to the prosecution of the war, is 
going to be hard to find from now 
until six months after the war 
ends. 

For war industries and under- 
takings, on the other hand, pro- 
vision is now made for prompt 
supplies of adequate funds. 

A policy of stringent restriction 
of the diverting of money, labor 
and material from the vital work 
of the nation is being followed 
by the Capital Issues Committee 
and there is reason to forecast 
that it will be even more rigor- 
ously prosecuted under the new or- 
ganization of the Committee. The 
whole American people will soon 
be awakened to a realization of 
the thoroughness with which the 
Government is resolved to draw 
upon every ounce of energy and 
every single factor among the re- 
sources of the country for the one 
fixed purpose of waging ener- 
getic and successful war on Ger- 
many and Austria. Publicity will 
be invoked for the spreading of 
this necessary knowledge and the 
good will of those who can pro- 
vide this publicity or can aid in 
furthering it will, it is expected, 
be formally and pointedly invited. 

The same Wer Finance Cor- 
poration Act of April 5, which 
provided for the creation of the 
War Finance Corporation, with a 
fund of $500,000,000 appropriated 
from the Treasury and the power 
to issue bonds to the extent of 
$3,000,000,000 for the financing of 
industry, business, or operations 
contributing to the prosecution of 
the war, provided also for the 
placing of the Capital Issues 
Committee on a legal basis. The 


Committee of this name of the 
Federal Reserve Board was ap- 
pointed in February by W. G. 
McAdoo, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and it has already achieved 
important results. In the last 
week of April, for instance, it 
approved new issues aggregating 
slightly over $2,000,000, which 
was less than ten per cent of the 
new issues of the same week a 
year ago. Four members of the 
former Committee are retained in 
the new Committee appointed by 
the president and three new 
names are added, including that 
of John Skelton Williams, 
comptroller of the currency and 
director of finance and purchases 
of the railroad administration. 


THE COMMITTEE'S POWER 


Much interest is being mani- 
fested as to the working basis on 
which the new Committee will 
establish itself. This is expect- 
ed to be known before the end of 
the present month. The Com- 
mittee is authorized to make its 
own rules and to determine its 
own procedure. Like its pre- 
decessor, it has no authority to 
apply punitive sanctions for vio- 
lation of its rulings. No penalty 
has been provided for the offer- 
ing of securities without a license 
from the Committee. But it will 
have at its disposal methods of 
restriction and expedients for in- 
fluencing trade and finance that 
will prove of a distinctly effective 
kind. Thus the parties who may 
try to raise money by issuing se- 
curities without the Committee’s 
license will probably be brought 
to see the light when the banks 
not only refuse to lend them 
money but refuse also to handle 

(Continued on page 109) 
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For Your 
Advertising Drive 
on the 

National Capital 


~Concentrate in 


The Washington Star 


95,000 Daily 75,000 Sunday 


Washington is to-day at the zenith of its pros- 
perity and fairly hums with war-time activity! 


The city is overflowing with “potential buyers” of 
all classes—from clerks and mechanics engaged in 
the various branches of war work, to capitalists and 
financiers who are in a position to donate their serv- 
ices to the Government. 


You can reach this vast market at the lowest pos- 
sible cost through the advertising columns of ONE 
great newspaper, The EVENING STAR. The 
STAR’S circulation is peculiarly con¢entrated in 
Washington because it has no outside state interests. 


Che £vening Star 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Eastern Representative: Western Representative: 
DAN A. CARROLL, J. E. LUTZ, 
Tribune Bldg., New York. First Natl. Bank Bldg., Chicago. 
Member A. B.C. 




















(Second Prize in Washington Star Ad-Writing Contest awarded L. T. Good 
and Bland Ballard, Copy and Service Dept., Danielson & Son, Providence, R. 1) 
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New Circulation 
is Responsive Circulation 


Advertisers know that new circulation is respon- 
sive circulation. Advertisers who are able to “key” 
their copy know that it generally pays to use the 
first few issues of a new publication. 


Folks want to know what a new paper is like. If 
it has been well advertised its early issues will be 
carefully read even by many whose interest that 
* publication can not afterwards hold. 


Probably for about the same reason a material 
increase, legitimately secured, in the circulation of 
an old established publication is nearly always fol- 
lowed by increased returns to advertisers much 
greater than the increase in circulation. 
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Through our purchase of Twentieth Century 
Farmer we add about 60,000 new readers to THE 
NEBRASKA FARMER. Thus, beginning with our issue 
of June 1, we will have approximately 120,000 circu- 
lation, of which 50% is new circulation. 


We realize that it will not be possible to hold the 
interest of all of these new readers. But do you 
doubt that they will give very close attention to 
their first few copies, at least? Will they not want 
to find out what their new paper, THE NEBRASKA 
FarMER, is like? Can we not truthfully assert that 
the coming issues of THE NEBRASKA FARMER are an 
exceptional “buy”? 


In my opinion, every advertiser who sells to farm- 
ers ought to have a message to the farmers of this 
territory in THE NEBRASKA FarMeEr’s June 1 issue. 
It will pay. 


The circulation will be in the neighborhood of 
120,000. The advertising rate (which is based on 
our guarantee of 100,000 net paid) is 60 cents a line, 
flat. 


Ask your agency, ask any office of the Associated 
Farm Papers, or ask us for further information. 
Prompt action is necessary. Forms of the June 1 
issue close on Monday, May 20. 


S. R. McKELVIE, Publisher 


THE NEBRASKA FARMER 


Nebraska’s Real Farm Paper 
LINCOLN 


Chicago Office: 5 : New York Office: 
Steger Bldg., ; Fifth Avenue Bldg., 
Tom D, Costello, Mgr. le S. E. Leith, Mgr. 


St. Louis Office: Minneapolis Office: 
Fullerton Bidg., Palace Bldg., 
C. A. Cour, Mgr. R. R. Ring, Mgr. 
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4'°75,000 


Paid-in-Advance 
Small Town and Rural 


CIRCULATION 


At the Low Rate of 


$1.00 the LINE 














‘THs unusually low rate of $1.00 the line 


for a proven circulation of 475,000 copies 
applies on three-time orders for June, July 
and August, or in the instance of an adver- 
tiser using two hundred lines or more in a 
single issue. 


JUNE FORMS CLOSE ON 
MAY 22d 


HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL and FARM LIFE 


The Mail Order Magazine with a Mission 
I. E. SEYMOUR, Adv. Mgr. 


BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 


Chicago Office New York Office 
RHODES & LEISENRING CO. A. H. GREENER 
2003 Harris Trust Bldg. 140 Nassau St. 
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or to certify their securities, and 
when ‘the railroads neglect to 
handle their freight, and mer- 
chants and manufacturing cor- 
porations ignore their orders for 
materials, and the labor market 
turns a deaf ear to their requests. 

But the greatest remedy of all 
is expected to be publicity. Mem- 
bers of the Committee have 
reached the conclusion that the 
one supremely effective way of 
attaining their object, of prevent- 
ing money, materials, transporta- 
tion and labor from being turned 
into new enterprises for individual 
gain in the hour of the nation’s 
urgent need, is to appeal frankly 
to all the people on the subject. 
An effort will be made to im- 
press the fact that this is not a 
measure by the Government or 
by the Treasury for some special 
recondite motive, but that it is the 
act of the people, through their 
representatives in Congress, in 
the palpable interest of the whole 
people. The public will be ex- 
horted to learn to question and 
to discriminate, to ask if the 
parties issuing securities have ob- 
tained the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee’s approval, to realize, if 
they have money to invest, that 
their patriotic duty as well as 
their personal interest demands 
that they lend it to their country, 
either directly, or indirectly by 
furthering the prosecution of the 
war and to understand that enter- 
prises not directly relating to the 
war must postpone financing. 

It is expected that at an early 
date concerns offering securities 
will advertise very conspicuously 
the fact that they have obtained 
the Committee’s license. For issues 
of securities that do not in their 
aggregate total $100,000 no Com- 
mittee license will be needed. 
The license will distinguish the 
sheep from the goats only in cases 
where the capital reaches at least 
this sum. 

WILD-CAT SCHEMES HARDER TO CURB 

That there may be some goats 
in the field, with issues aggregat- 
ing large sums, is unfortunately 
only to be expected. The pro- 
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moters of wild-cat schemes are 
not of the class to be affected by 
patriotic appeal or to give up 
operations as long as they can 
keep out of jail. And unfor- 
tunately also they usually are not 
reached by the moral sanctions 
which the Issues Committee has 
at its disposal. The banks do not 
lend to them and they can put out 
“securities” that need no bank 
certification. A certain class of 
so-called miner, or oil well man, 
or timber or land promoter does 
not need any materials, transpor- 
tation or labor for his hole in the 
ground or for his trees or his 
sun-baked desert, or at least does 
not need them in a hurry. The 
earlier Capital Issues Committee 
is on record deploring the fact 
that the Act creating the new 
Committee provides no _ penalty 
for offering securities which have 
not received the Committee’s ap- 
proval. The police can help ma- 
terially by rounding up the un- 
scrupulous promoters. State au- 
thorities can also co-operate effec- 
tively. 

Louis L. Emerson, Secretary 
of State of Illinois, has - noti- 
fied the Committee that in ad- 
ministering the Blue Sky Law of 
that State he and the other au- 
thorities have held up all appli- 
cations for issues exceeding $100,- 
000 while awaiting the issuance of 
licenses by the Committee. 

The Committee has now ap- 
pealed to commissioners. charged 
with the execution of the Blue Sky 
Law in thirty-six other States, 
requesting that they too “with- 
hold approval of issues of $100,- 
000 or more until application has 
been submitted and passed upon 
by the Capital Issues Committee.” 
It further states: “The purpose 
of the rules and_ regulations 


. adopted by the Committee may be 


summarized in a general way by 
the statement that the Commit- 
tee’s approval’ should be with- 
held from all issues not necessary 
for the preservation of public 
health or essential for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war.” 
But it is insisted upon that it is 
from the education of the great 
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body of the public regarding facts 
and requirements that the utmost 
saving benefit is to be expected, 
and the teaching of the people to 
exalt communal interests above 
personal interests is one of the 
chief points aimed at. 

How rigid the Committee is go- 
ing to be in enforcing the rule of 
national preference is seen in the 
fact that it refuses licenses for 
the issue of municipal bonds—even 
for sums much inferior to $100,- 
000—for such purposes as street 
improvements. In the case of 
schools built by counties through 
bond issues, the Committee ad- 
vises that if it is at all feasible, 
the children be sent by busses— 
commonly used for the purpose 
in western States—to schools in 
neighboring counties, and that the 
expense for busses be incurred 
rather than that bonds be issued. 

In a case of this kind, of course, 
the Committee’s decision is law, 
for the municipal bond issues re- 
quire bank certification and _ this 
will be withheld at the Commit- 
tee’s request. Furthermore it can 
keep in touch with all parts of the 
country, through committees of 
the various Federal Reserve 
Banks in the different districts. 
These committees help to propa- 
gate the doctrines of the Issues 
Committee and the latter hopes to 
save itself much unnecessary 
work by stopping issues, as it ex- 
presses it, “at the fountain head.” 
Its aim is to have only such appli- 
cations for license submitted to it 
as are practically sure to be ap- 
proved. If the rules are made 
known in their entirety to all 
those contemplating issues the 
greater number will not go to the 
bother of making an application 
which has no chance of success. 
If it is known also that no prior- 
ity certificate for materials or 
transportation will be issued to a 
concern putting out securities un- 
less it can show a Capital Issues 
Committee license, that concern 
will be quick to submit to the dic- 
tates of the Committee. 

One of the basic ideas which 
the Committee hopes to inculcate 
is summed up in these words: 
“It is only by subordinating local 
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and personal interests to the pub- 
lic welfare and by enforcing the 
most rigid economy in matters of 
public and private enterprise, as 
well as in matters of personal ex- 
penditure, that the United States 
can hope to bear its part of the 
financial burden of the war and 
to release sufficient labor and ma- 
terial for war purposes. Every 
resource of the nation must be 
carefully husbanded, and _ used 
with the utmost intelligence.” 


Can You Identify These 
Slogans ? 


While the drive for the Third Liberty 
Loan was in full swing, the Harriman 
National Bank, of New York, pub- 
lished an advertisement in which the 
familiar slogans of a number of na- 
tional advertisers were ‘‘made over” to 
sell Liberty Bonds. The revised slogans 
were as follows: 

“The Liberty Loan—it floats!” 

“Why buy a Liberty Bond? Ask 
Dad, he knows.” 

“Have you a little Liberty Bond in 
your home?” 

“Let the 
work.” 

“When you think of Liberty, 
of the Bonds.” 

“Liberty Bonds 
owns one.” 

“The proven best by 
test—-Liberty Bonds.”’ 

“The Liberty Bond does the work 
and does it right.” 

“The bond of no regrets—the Lib- 
erty Bond.” 

“Liberty Bonds, the obligation of the 
United States—that’s all you need to 
know about the bond.” 

“Liberty Bonds -like old 
they wear well.’ 

“They satisfy—Liberty Bonds.” 

“Don't envy the Liberty Bond buyer; 
be one.’ 

“The makings of a nation—Liberty 
Bonds.” 

“Best in the 


” 


do your 


think 


Liberty Bonds 


ask the man who 


Government 


friends, 


long run—Liberty 


safety’s sake, buy Liberty 
“i iberty Bonds have the strength of 
Gibraltar.” 
“As easy as_ pointing your finger— 
subscribe for Liberty Bonds.” 
“Buy a Bond—Eventually! 
now: ed 
“Liberty Bonds—that’s all.” 


Why not 


“Farm 


Tagney Represents 
Journal” 


W. CE. Tagney, recently representing 
the Independent, New York, in_ the 
western field, is now in charge of the 
Chicago office of The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia. With him is associated 
P. L. Verschuur, recently with Farm 
Engineering. 
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50% 


INCREASE 


IN | 


CIRCULATION 


OF THE 


SCIENTIFICAMERICAN 


May,1916 - 82,152 
May, 1918 - 123,700 


As a universally recognized 
authority Scientific American is 
rendering essential service in the 


advancement of our industries 


MUNN & CO.,, Inc. 


Woolworth Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
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Announcement! 


LA COMPAGNIE DE PUBLICITE 
INTERNATIONALE 


French stock Company, capital: Fr. 
300,000, entirely controlled by. French 
capitalists, informs American adver- 
tisers that it has appointed 


JEAN H. FULGERAS 


as its Director and also as Manager of 
its Service Department. Mr. Fulgeras 
needs no introduction to Americans, 
but desires us to assure his numerous 
friends in advertising and newspaper 
circles that he has severed all connec- 
tions with the Paris advertising firm 
which utilized his services up to Janu- 
ary 20th, 1918. 


Letters to Mr. Fulgeras may be ad- 
dressed through his New York cor- 
respondents: Collin Armstrong, Inc. 
1463 Broadway and to 


LA COMPAGNIE 
DE PUBLICITE 
INTERNATIONALE 


31 bis; Faubourg Montmartre 
Paris, France 














How to Get the Desirable Subscriber 


Members of the Trade Press Association of Chicago Tell of Ways and 
Means—Returns from Some Mailing Lists Called Deceptive 


Gomes rather novel ideas regard- 
ing circulation promotion were 
developed at the May 3 meeting of 
the Chicago Trade Press Associa- 
tion at the City Club. As most of 
the discussions had to do with mail 
solicitation of subscriptions and 
renewals, some suggestions for 
mail-order advertisers in other 
fields were offered. 

Miles E. Kastner, of Hide and 
Leather, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Circulation Matters, opened 
with a discussion of personal so- 
licitation, discussing a method of 
employing a high-grade subscrip- 
tion solicitor on salary through co- 
operative methods by a number of 
non-competitive publications, and 
asserting that this plan has been 
worked by Hide and Leather and 
other business papers. 

D. M. Campbell, of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, gave a talk which was pro- 
nounced to be revolutionary, in 
outlining the methods by means of 
which 88 per cent of renewals are 
obtained by his publication. The 
follow-up consists of sixteen let- 
ters, and the important feature is 
that the interval between them is 
only about ten days, instead of the 
usual thirty-day period allowed in 
most follow-up plans. Mr. Camp- 
bell said that the returns under 
this method are immeasurably 
greater than when a longer inter- 
val is allowed to elapse. Some of 
his subscribers, he said, think that 
they are getting letters every day, 
and the pressure becomes so great 
that renewals are obtained with 
relative ease. 

Not only 88 per.cent of the 
subscribers renew under this sys- 
tem, but seven per cent additional 
are heard from, so that but five 
per cent actually fail to respond to 
the efforts of the publication to 
develop action. 

An important feature of the let- 
ters is the use of a paragraph in 
red. Mr. Campbell said that color 
in the letters is one of the most 


helpful features, and that returns 
in some cases fell from twenty to 
three per cent when color was 
omitted from the letter. 

Another interesting phase of the 
subject was developed by the plan 
of drawing on the delinquent sub- 
scriber, the publisher’s bank hand- 
ling this detail. A large number 
of the drafts are paid. 

Mr. Campbell exhibited a chart 
showing the frequency of issue of 
the letters and the returns ob- 
tained from them. This was 
studied closely by the publishers 
present, who seemed to regard the 
record of renewals shown by this 
publication as something very 
much out of the ordinary. 


NEW LISTS EVERY YEAR 


Merritt Lum, of the circulation 
department of the A. W. Shaw 
Compuny, discussed getting sub- 
scriptions by mail. One of his 
most interesting statements had to 
do with the matter of lists. He 
said that the changes in lists of 
retailers average thirty-five per 
cent, and that even such an ap- 
parently stable class as bank cash- 
iers changes to the extent of 
twenty-five per cent a year. Asa 
result of this high percentage of 
changes, the Shaw company 
throws away its lists and makes 
up new ones each year, the cost of 
doing this being less than the ex- 
pense of making the corrections. 

Not only are lists studied care- 
fully with a view to the percent- 
age of returns for new subscrip- 
tions, but they are closely watched 
as to renewals. Some sources of 
names show excellent results right 


along on new subscriptions, but 


fall down on renewals. As a re- 
sult, Mr. Lum said, these particu- 
lar sources are discarded in favor 
of others which show more per- 
manence. 

It is highly important, he said, 
to keep expirations of various 
years separate, as the rate of re- 
‘urn varies materially. Thus sub- 
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scriptions originally entered in 
1915 and expiring now will have a 
different rate of renewal from 
those started in 1916, and so on. 
Failure to separate involves a real 
loss, the speaker insisted. 
Window envelopes pull much 
better than those addressed in the 
ordinary way. For instance, sub- 
scribers whose renewals are so- 
licited are sent a card, filled out 
with the name and address, this to 
be o. k’d and returned. Formerly 
this card was enclosed with the 
letter and the envelope addressed 
in the usual way. When the plan 
was adopted of using a window 
envelope and allowing the address 
on the card to serve as that for 
the letter, the percentage of re- 
turns was immediately increased. 


FIRST-CLASS POSTAGE UNNECESSARY 


The rate of returns from letters 
sent under first-class postage and 
those sent in unsealed envelopes, 
for both new subscriptions and re- 
newals, is practically the same, Mr. 
Lum said, and as a result all of the 
letters go out in the latter way. 


Since postcards now are mailed at 


the two-cent rate, the use of 
double postcards, with return 
cards attached and stamped, has 
been discontinued, and a letter 
sent at the one-cent rate is used, 
with a stamped and addressed 
postcard enclosed. The saving in 
postage of $10 a thousand is more 
than enough to take care of the 
additional stationery and labor in- 
volved, and the rate of returns is 
better. 

Mr. Lum discussed at some 
length the criticism which is so 
often heard of the length of Shaw 
letters. 

“The people who make _ the 
criticism,” he said, “don’t have to 
pay the bills. We do. Our ex- 
perience shows that a long letter, 
which leads the reader from one 
position gradually to another posi- 
tion, which we want him to as- 
sume, pulls better than one which 
seeks to make him take this new 
position at one jump. We believe 
in long letters not because we like 
long letters but because the dol- 
lars-and-cents returns show that 
they pay best.” 


Mr. Lum made an interesting 
point when he said that the re- 
turns from sales letters are often 
much higher in reality than they 
appear to be. 

“Two per cent on a circulation 
letter is considered good,” he said. 
“This does not sound like much, 
and one is often inclined to won- 
der why the rate is not a great 
deal higher. Yet if we stopped to 
analyze the matter we would real- 
ize that our letter probably did 
not reach more than ten per cent 
of those to whom it was addressed. 
Ten per cent of them probably 
were sick; another ten per cent 
out of town; another ten feeling 
physically below par; another ten 
occupied entirely with some one 
engrossing problem, so that the 
routine mail of the day was not 
even given consideration. 

“Tf 100 out of the 1,000 ad- 
dressed actually read and consid- 
ered the letter, and you pulled two 
per cent returns on the entire list, 
you have really sold twenty per 
cent of those to whom the propo- 
sition was actually presented. And 
the salesman who makes one sale 
out of five calls is doing well, so 
that results of this kind on letters 
are not to be criticized as below 
reasonable expectations.” 

For this reason, he continued, 
the Shaw company frequently 
uses the same letter to the same 
list, at reasonable intervals, feel- 
ing that if the letter has shown to 
be a good puller, it is a good busi- 
ness to continue it, especially in 
view of the absolute certainty that 
a large number of those who were 
originally addressed did not read 
it the first time. The letter is 
sometimes given added point by 
the inclusion of a sentence saying, 
“You were sent this letter nine 
weeks ago, and did not answer it. 
We would like to have you con- 
sider it again.” Use of old letters 
that have shown a satisfactory rate 
of return likewise cuts expense by 
economizing in making plates. 

Economy must now be consid- 
ered, Mr. Lum said, in view of the 
higher costs of mail solicitation. 
He declared that it is not neces- 
sary to use fine stock and to get 
up a highly embellished circular 
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A PAPER WITH A 
PEDIGREE 








ONEST quality, maintained year after 

year, is never an accident. Apply this to 
the paper industry. Why are some _ papers 
always the same, always of unvarying quality, 
year after year? Because some papers have a 
firm’s reputation to uphold. They must:live 
up to a pedigree. 





Such a paper is 


SYSTEMS 
BOND 


—a member of a famous paper family and a 
product of moderate price but unimpeachable 
quality. A paper that does credit to printers, 
lithographers and customers alike. A paper 
that will lend prestige to the printed matter 
of any advertiser. 


MM MT 





We make Systems Bond in linen finish, too, 
for note and letterhead paper. Samples will 
be gladly sent on request. 


Send for a sample. Tear a corner and see 
how it’s made. Then let us quote you our 
price. : 





Eastern Manufacturing Company 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE 
501 FirtH Avenve, New York City 
Mills Western Sales Office: 


Bangor, Maine 1223 Conway Bldg. 
Lincoln, Maine Chicago, IIl. 
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If You Were a Boy Today— 


wouldn’t you be interested to read a boys’ paper that 

accepted you editorially at your own value and fully 

appreciated the boy’s point of viewP SURE! And the 

stories would be clean and wholesome, but bristling with 

Ay vigorous action and fun and adventure and achieve- 
” ment—the kind that appeal to a boy’s imagination. 








Its various well-illustrated departments and features would 
recognize the things in which boys are actively interested, mil- 
itary matters, athletics, electricity, inventions, travel, ways to earn money, 
how otner boys have succeeded, how to keep fit, vacation stunts, camping 
trips, a real interview with “Buffalo Bil,” all told in man-to-man style. 


Just that kind of a boys’paper is 


THE Boys’ WORLD 


and you would doubtless be one of the more than 400,000 lively, 
interested boys who read it every week — advertisements and all. 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Il. 


WESLEY E. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


Roy Barnhill, Inc., 23 East 26th Street, New York 
Archer A. King, Inc., Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, St. Louis 


‘Coox’s Weexty Trio: A Mittion Boys ann Girts 


THE Boys’ WortD THEGIRLS’ COMPANION YouNG PEoPLe's WEEKLY 


Ready May 15th 


First Three Months 
1918 Printers’ Ink in 
Bound Form 




















Any subscriber to PRINTERS’ INK 

who has suffered the inconvenience 

and annoyance of the loss of copies, 

or who has been unable to secure 

back issues, will find in bound vol- 

umes a most satisfactory solution of 

the trouble. In addition to their 

completeness the volumes make a 

first-class appearance, suitable for 

any library, being covered in black 

cloth, and lettered in gold. They 

are strongly bound, permitting constant handling. All inside margins 
are fully visible. 

$8.00 per set (postpaid) 1918. 4 1500-page books to the set. Sold by 
complete years only. A few 1917 sets also available. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
185 Madison Avenue - - - - New York 
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to sell subscriptions by mail. He 
conceded that this might be ad- 
visable in selling automobiles or 
jewelry, where the quality of the 
product might be judged by the 
character of the advertising, but 
contended that as far as selling a 
publication is concerned, the read- 
er is interested principally in the 
contents, of the magazine, rather 
than the form in which the letter 
is presented. 

In this connection he said that 
claims of publishers count for 
little with subscription prospects, 
and that what ,other subscribers 
say is worth more than anything 
else, For this reason an important 
feature of subscription solicitation 
involves getting good letters from 
present subscribers. The names 
of those who have obtained serv- 
ice from the magazine are used in 
soliciting letters showing how their 
subscriptions had enabled them to 
make or save money, and while 
replies often need to be followed 
up and developed, excellent mate- 
rial is available from this source. 

A rising vote of thanks was 
given to the three speakers of the 
evening. The attendance at the 
meeting was the largest of the 
year. Discussion of a proposal to 
change the name of the organiza- 
tion to the Chicago Business Press 
Association developed some op- 
position, and the matter was laid 
on the table until the June meeting. 


Sears Roebuck Shows Decrease 


The April statement of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. shows a sales decrease of 
2.45 per cent over the sales of April, 
1917. This is the first decrease the 
company has shown in some time. The 
sales for the three months ending 
April 30, however, show an increase of 
4.10 per cent over the corresponding 
period last year. The sales for April, 
1917, were $14,709,375; for April, 1918, 
$14.348,607. : 


Lemmon with Class Journal 
Co. 


John H. Lemmon, former advertising 
manager of the Sterling Motor Truck 
Company, Milwaukee, and before that 
engaged in the Chicago general agency 
field, has become associated with the 
Chicago advertising and merchandising 
bureau of the Class Journal Company, 
New York. 
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Wants Samples of Color Print- 
ing to Make Puzzles 


LaMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, April 25, 1918. 
Editor of PrinTERS’ INK: 

The Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. are 
anxious to obtain jig-saw puzzles for 
distribution to the troops, and I am 
“doing my bit” by mounting colored 
pictures on %-inch wood and sawing 
them out with a power-driven scroll 
saw. 

Owing to the large number I am 
turning out, I am experiencing diffi- 
culty in obtaining the necessary colored 
prints for mounting. You are no doubt 
in touch with many printers and pub- 
lishers who would be glad to donate 
samples of their work for this purpose, 
and I am wondering if you could con- 
sistently put the suggestion before them 
either in one of your early editions or 
by special: letter. 

I have used for this purvose colored 
covers of Vogue, Literary Digest, Good 
Housekeeping, Designer, Vanity Fair, 
Delineator, Pictorial Review, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Woman’s Magazine, 
Scientific American, Leslie’s, Collier’s, 
Life, Judge and many other magazines 
and have also utilized the color page 
advertisements in many instances. Al- 
most anything in the way of a colored 
print between the approximate sizes of 
11x16 and 6x8 is acceptable and will be 
welcomed by the Red Cross and Y. M. 
C. A. at home and abroad. 

Anything you may do that will re- 
sult in my obtaining prints for this pur- 
pose will be greatly appreciated, I 
assure you. J. Boye Price, 

Advertising Manager. 


The Northwest Wants Tourists 

The Callopy-Holland Advertising Co., 
Limited, Vancouver, is placing contracts 
with a list of Canadian newspapers and 
magazines for the spring and summer 
advertising of the Pacific Northwest 
Tourist Association, which is subsidized 
by the governments of British Colum- 
bia and the States of Washington and 
Oregon. 

An extensive campaign is being con- 
ducted by this agency throughout British 
Columbia for the Empress Manufactur- 
ing Co., Limited. The campaign is to 
induce the housewife to purchase her 
coffee in a new paper container to save 
tin for the Allies, which is following 
the suggestion of the Canadian Food 
Control Board. 


’ 


Form Newspaper ‘Alumni’ 


Club 


Former staff members of the old Chi- 
cago Inter Ocean have formed an or- 
ganization known as the Inter Ocean 
Alumni. The society will be incorpor- 
ated. The officers follow: Samuel 
Sherman, manager of the Schaeffer 
newspapers of Denver, president; H. R. 
Daniel, publisher of Fashion-Art, vice- 
president; Leon A. Berezniak, second 
vice-president; John E. Hogan, cashier 
of chieage Evening Post, secretary, and 
Paul E. Hermes, treasurer. 
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Henry N. 
McKinney, a Great Ad- 
vertising Man 
(Continued from page 62) 
tract?” “I have had an ambition 
all my life to secure a $1,000,000 
contract and break all records, but 
thus far I have not done so, and 
am afraid that one for $925,000 is 
about as near as I will ever get.” 
“Don’t be too sure about that,” 
said Mr. Green, pushing up a sheet 
of paper from his desk. “Here is 
a list of publications that I thought 
we might use sometime but which 
is not included in this year’s bud- 
get. You may add the list to those 
you already have and get that 

million dollar contract now!” 

It was Mr. McKinney who 
gave the Uneeda Biscuit its name. 
More than 200 had been sug- 
gested but the prize fell to him. 
The colors of the package, royal 
purple and white, were suggested 
by Mr. Green, who also selected 
the inner-seal mark—the trade- 
mark of a printer of the middle 
ages—and the border taken from 
an old Grolier volume. 

Mr. McKinney, although prolific 
in copy ideas, wrote but little. His 
work was more executive and 
creative. There is no telling how 
many millions of dollars have 
reached American publications 
through his personal initiative. 
He sold the advertising idea first 
and the services of his agency 
next. Nothing challenged his in- 
terest more than some great cor- 
poration that believed it had 
“nothing to advertise.” Aside from 
the part he played in bringing 
into the advertising column such 
concerns as American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Western Union, 
Standard Oil, N. K. Fairbank 
and the National Biscuit Co., his 
influence upon advertising was 
distinctly wholesome and sound. 

Although Mr. McKinney was a 
tireless worker, he was a lover of 
outdoor sports and indulged in 
them whenever opportunity of- 
fered. He was a true disciple of 
Isaak Walton and had one of the 
finest collections of fishing tackle 
to be found anywhere. He loved 
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coaching, and his coach and four 
were frequently seen on country 
roads near Philadelphia when he 
made that city his home. He could 
play a good game of golf, and was 
a good shot with a gun. He went 
into sports with the same en- 
thusiasm he put into the business 
of advertising. 

His interest in religious work 
was unselfish and sincere. Many 
of his evenings were spent at the 
missions in the congested sections 
of the east side of the city where 
he extended a helping hand to the 
unfortunate and the poor. His 
philanthropy was of the kind that 
is not proclaimed from the house- 
tops. 


Window Demonstration for 
Farm Pumps 


Farm-implement manufacturers are 
making an effort to educate dealers in 
that field to the idea of using window 
displays. Little success has been ex- 
perienced in this line heretofore, it is 
said, but more of the manufacturers are 
now offering window display material 
and urging ‘he dealers to utilize it. 
The Goulds Manufacturing Company, 
of Seneca Falls, , is now urging 
dealers to install a window display 
showing a Gould pump in action. The 
display is illustrated in trade adver- 
tising, and it is explained that the 
pump takes its suction from a barrel 
in the cellar and discharges through 
the funnel right back into the barrel. 
An electric motor is used to operate it. 


Big Advance in American-made 
Products 


A feature of the annual convention of 
the American Hospital Association at 
Atlantic City next September will be em 
phasis laid upon American-made prod- 
ucts in the commercial exhibits tt is 
explained by the organization that on 
account of the war American manufac. 
turers are now producing many articles 
for hospital consumption that were for- 
merly made abroad, and, in order to 
encourage these industries, the United 
States Tariff Commission has been in- 
vited to attend and inspect the exhibits. 
Surgical instruments especially are be- 
ing developed here to take the place of 
those formerly made in Germany, it 
is said. 


“ News ” 
Representatives 
Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., news- 


Paterson Appoints 


paper representatives with offices in 
New York, Chicago and ‘Philadelphia, 
have been — to represent the 
Paterson, , Evening News in the 
national field. 
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Pianned 
Advertisi ng 


For several years | have been searching for 
a phrase that would briefly and yet adequately 
describe the sort of service that we, as adver- 
tising agents, supply to our customers. 

Recently a man who has the highest regard 
for my own personal work and the work of 
my organization, a man who has been in inti- 
mate touch, for a number of years, with our 
development, came to me bubbling over with 
suppressed enthusiasm. 

Said he: “Mr. Hoyt, | have found a term 
that describes exactly the things which are mak- 
ing you and your agency a success. It is the 
phrase that you have been looking for.” 

Then he wrote it in letters two inches high 
and laid it before me, “PLANNED ADVER- 
TISING.” 1 knew that we had found the 
slogan that we had been looking for. 

If, in addition to being a manufacturer you 
aim to be a real merchant, if you are ambitious 
marketwise, if your vision is broad and if you 
are willing to listen open-mindedly, we would 
appreciate the opportunity to explain to you 
the meaning of “Planned Advertising ”. 

Write, telephone or call at any of our offices. 
We will not annoy you or follow you up, ex- 
cept to suit your own convenience. 


Hoyts Service, Inc 


PLANNED ADVERTISING 
116 West 32nd Street, New York 


Leader Building, Cleveland 





Little Building, Boston 
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PRAIRIE FARMER 
First in 
Advertising Lineage 


January, February, March, 1918 


PRAIRIE FARMER 149,715 - 28,538 Gain (6 Issues) 
Second Paper . . 136,031 - 13,255 Loss(I13 “ ) 
Third Paper . . 118,856 - 17,605 Loss (13- “ ) 


First in Illinois 


FIRST in Length of Service 


FIRST in Editorial Personnel 
FIRST in Editorial Service 
FIRST in Reader Preference 


_ Total FIRST in Illustrations and 
Circulation Typographical Make-up 


i aa 31, 1917 

- B. C. Statement ° e e . 
ILLINOIS 87,388 FIRST in Illinois Cir- 
Indiana - - 5,795 

Wisccnsin - 5,43] culation 


lowa - - - 4,638 FIRST in Adver- 


Michigan - 4,19] ay ¥ 
Ohio - - - 2,423 tising Lineage 
Miscellaneous 2,591 

Total 112,457 


» > PRAIRIE FARMER-Chicego 


BURRIDGE D.BUTLER, Publisher 





The War Service of Business Papers 


How They May Help Win the War Forms Theme of “Business Paper 
Week” in Cleveland 


N exhibit at Cleveland last 

week showed impressively 
how business papers of the coun- 
try are serving the needs of the 
war. 

This exhibit was the leading 
feature of business paper week 
held by the Cleveland Advertis- 
ing Club April 29 to May 4. 

The proceedings were planned 
frankly to interest manufacturers 
and to bring out clearly for the 
members themselves the service 
which business papers are espe- 
cially qualified to render. 

The speeches at the various ses- 
sions had the same text of help- 
fulness. The general note was 


that business papers by reason of 
their specialized circulations were 
in a position to help decisively. 
Sidney S. Wilson, President of 
the Club, referred to trade and 


technical journals as “the text 
books of modern industry.” They 
are text books which are re- 
issued with new contents each 
week, conveying to their “stu- 
dents” the latest information on 
efficient methods. 

The exhibit was participated in 
by more than fifty publications. 
Individual displays visualized the 
product of various sections cov- 
ered or the industry represented, 
and not only illustrated the ad- 
vertising features of the publica- 
tions represented but also the edi- 
torial features, thus showing how 
intimately the publishers were 
studying the methods of manu- 
facturers who read such publica- 
tions. 

The opportunity, as well as the 
responsibility, of the publishers of 
business papers was eloquently set 
forth in the talk by H. E. 
Cleland, of the McGraw-Hill Co., 
Inc., New York. 

“Because war is the most in- 
teresting of all general subjects,” 
said Mr. Cleland, “the war ac- 
tivities of business papers along 
the line of their specialized func- 
tions have focused general atten- 
tion upon them. 
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“The other day I saw gathered 
into two great volumes of prob- 
ably a thousand pages each, ar- 
ticles from one engineering paper 
on the making of munitions, in- 
cluding all the manufacturing de- 
tails as to tools and machines 
used, cutting speeds and feeds, 
kinds of lubricants, the methods 
employed and the time of all 
operations. One series on the 
making of the Springfield rifle 
alone, covered some three hun- 
dred pages, required weeks of 
study, over one thousand photo- 
graphs and months of preparation 
for the completed series. Imagine, 
if your imaginations stretch that 
far, the enormous benefit of this 
kind of research to the hundreds 
of concerns engaged in munitions 
and ordnance manufacture, and 
eventually to the Government of 
the United States. 

“Investigators are showing that 
the present high wages are re- 
sponsible for at least 10 per cent 
of inefficiency of labor. That is 
to say, because the necessity for 
continuous work is not paramount, 
workingmen are taking off an 
average of one day out of ten. 
Ten per cent looms large these 
days. Hence it is the intention 
of certain business papers to send 
to the owners and mariagers, su- 
perintendents and foremen of in- 
dustrial plants, signs to be posted 
in the plants showing to the 
workingman the fallacy of his 
course from his own point of 
view. If a proportion of the 10 
per cent is restored to production 
in every shop throughout the 


- country, the total increase of pro- 


duction at this critical time will 
be enormous. It is hard to exag- 
gerate the importance of such 
work. 

“Tt is true that other papers or 
other organizations might do this 
same thing, but they don’t. The 
initiative in such cases is with the 
ee papers because it is their 
Joo. 
“I want you to visualize how 
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closely the work of just one class 
of business papers—the engineer- 
ing journals—touches your every- 
day lives. For instance, if you 
had an orange for breakfast to- 
day, it is an even chance that it 
came from soil made productive 
by an irrigation engineer. It 
reached you fresh and sweet only 
because transportation and_ re- 
frigeration engineers had first 
solved the problem of rapid trans- 
portation in cooled cars. 

“Tf you were called upon to 
hook your wife’s dress this morn- 
ing, you may have cussed the me- 
chanical engineer who designed 
the machinery which turns hooks 
out in such unwelcome but com- 
mercially possible quantities. The 
match with which you lighted 
your after-breakfast cigar was 
robbed of its dangerous after- 
glow and flying spark, and cured 
of its evil sulphur smell by a 
chemical engineer. The current 
that boiled your coffee and made 
your toast was generated and 
transmitted by electrical engineers. 


And the silver that was made into 
the dime you gave the trolley con- 
ductor was unearthed by a min- 
ing engineer. 


“War commands the most 
powerful searchlight in existence 
—an X-ray searchlight—that not 
only sees things, but sees into 
them. War has seen extrava- 
gance in our business methods, 
crooked paths to straight objec- 
tives, and a thousand other evi- 
dences of waste motion. 

“Do you imagine that the busi- 
ness of advertising can escape the 
scrutiny? Not for a single sec- 
ond will it go unobserved. The 
fate of advertising is in the hands 
of advertising men. It remains to 
be seen whether we are capable of 
taking this great economic force, 
fundamentally as sound and as 
essential as a Liberty Bond, and 
stripping it of the glitter and guff 
that has surrounded too much of 
it. If we can do this thing, we’ll 
keep advertising where it be- 
longs—to the forefront as an es- 
sential factor in the economic 
distribution of goods. 

“But if we persist in extrava- 
gant methods, in roundabout 
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methods, if we permit ourselves 
to be befogged by fat fees or 
blinded by big profits for our own 
particular form of advertising, 
unless we are broad enough to 
give advertisers the right guid- 
ance whether it be in our direc- 
tion or in the direction of some 
other form of advertising, we are. 
going to give all advertising a 
blow below the belt, from which 
it will take more than ten seconds 
to recover.” 

Open house was held to all in- 
terested in business paper adver- 
tising and on Wednesday and Fri- 
day at the regular noon lunch- 
eons the speakers discussed cer- 
tain phases of business paper ad- 
vertising and showed how their 
publications were uniting both 
through editorial and advertising 
columns to help win the war. At 
the Wednesday meeting, John A. 
Penton, president of the Penton 
Publishing Company, presided and 
the names of the speakers and 
their subjects are as_ follows: 
Arthur J. Baldwin, President 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
“The Business Paper’s Part in 
Winning the War” and Samuel O. 
Dunn, editor Railway Age, “What 
Industry Can Expect from the 
Railroads.” 

On Friday, W. C. Platt, president 
of the National Petroleum News, 
presided to introduce C. F. Lang, 
president of the Lakewood En- 
gineering Company, who discussed 
“Business Papers from a Manu- 
facturer’s Standpoint” and H. E. 
Cleland, advertising counselor, 
McGraw - Hill Co., Inc., who spoke 
on the “Publishers’ Responsibility.” 

Mr. Lang is active head of an 
organization controlling six manu- 
facturing plants employing over 
2,000 people. He presented a very 
interesting viewpoint of the manu- 
facturer’s attitude toward trade 
and technical journals and men- 
tioned some of the service and co- 
operation he had obtained from 
the publishers. 

A. J. Baldwin traced the de- 
velopment of the modern trade 
paper from the original “Mother 
Hubbard” publication’ and ex- 
plained the need for specialized 
publications in every craft, pro- 
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How to Meet War’s 
Handicaps 


A house-organ is a good investment at any 
time. But right now, with war disturbance 
everywhere, a house-organ is well nigh 
indispensable. 


You'd realize the truth of this more keenly 
if you knew what splendid results are being 
obtained by the score of firms for whom we 
print house-organs or sales periodicals. 


Owners and representatives of these firms 
say that the house-organs we prepare for 
them do more toward offsetting the handi- 
caps imposed by war than any other factor. 


They take the place of salesmen who have 
gone to war. ‘They checkmate the rising 
cost of labor and materials by reducing sell- 
ing cost. They make personal solicitation 
less necessary. 


We have the men and facilities for produc- 
ing a house-organ complete, from the first 
idea to the finished job. 


Perhaps you would like tosee our own house- 
Ca 7 = 
organ, the ““S-N-P.’’ Send for it. It may 
start you to thinking house-organ. 
We particularly invite inquiries 


Jrom business houses in Detroit and 
territory adjacent thereto 


SaTurpay NicuT Press, Inc. 
Detroit U:S-A 


Printers 
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Hopewell, Va. 


The Wonder City. 
Population, 35,000 





15,000 employes in Du- 
Pont plant. 


2,000 employes outside 
the plant. 


95 per cent of employes 
men. 


DuPont payroll $2, on 
000 per month. 


Other payrolls $150,000 


a month. 


Total payrolls more than 
$525,000 a week. 


Everyday payday in Hope- 
well. 

Not an idle man in the 
city. 

First class schools and 
churches. 


3 Y. M. C. A. buildings. 
3 banks. 


Railroad interurban and 
two rivers. 


Concrete road connecting 
Hopewell, Camp Lee 
and Petersburg. 


The 


EVENING 
RECORD 


in Every Home 


FROST, GREEN AND KOHN 
Brunswick Bldg 

Candler Bldg 

Advertising Bldg 




















fession and occupation that can 
serve the purpose both of a di- 
rectory and a topical encyclopedia. 


Samuel O. Dunn, editor of The 


‘Railway Age and author and lec- 


turer on transportation subjects, 
predicted serious trouble with the 
railroad in the rush of business 
next fall on account of delays in 
ordering engines and cars. His 
speech is printed elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The members of the committee 
in charge of arrangements for 
Business Paper Week were: W. C. 
Platt, National Petroleum News; 
J. P. Newman, Engineering News- 
Record; A. O. Backert, The Pen- 
ton Publishing Co.; Emerson 
Findlay, Iron Age; G. P. Kieve- 
naar, Export American Indus- 
tries; A. W. H. Spear, Plumbers’ 
Trade Journal, and _C. L. Wil- 
liams, Architectural Record. 

The ‘following is a list of the 
publications represented by ex- 
hibits during the week 


American Architect, American Ex- 
porter, American Machinist, Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., Automotive In- 
dustries, Automovile Americano, Boot 
& Shoe Recorder, Building Age, Coal 
Age, Commercial Vehicle, Concrete, 
Contractor, Cotton, Daily Iron Trade, 
Dry Goodsman, Dry Goods Economist, 
Dry Goods Reporter, Electrical Mer- 
chandising, Electrical Railway Journal, 
Electrical World, Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal, Engineering News-Record, 
Export American Industries, Farm Ma- 
chinery-Farm Power, Foundry, Furni- 
ture Merchants’ Trade Journal, Haber- 
dasher, Hardware Age, Iron Age, Iron 
Trade Review, Iron Tradesman, I.um- 
ber, Marine Review, Merchants’ Na- 
tional Drug Journal, Merchants’ Na- 
tional Hardware Journal, Merchants’ 
Trade Journal, Metallurgical and Chem- 
ical Engineer, Motor Age, Motor. Boat, 
Motor World, National Petroleum News, 
Pacific Coast Merchant, Power, Power 
Boating, Railway: Age, Railway Elec- 
trical Engineer, Railway Maintenance 
Engineer, Railway Mechanical Engi- 
neer, Railway Review, Railway Signal 
Engineer, Southern Engineer, Transfer 
and Storage. 


Duntley Leaves Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool 


W. O. Duntley has resigned as presi-' 
dent of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company. Mr. Duntley has some busi- 
ness plans involving the formation of 
a new company, which will be an- 
nounced later. 
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Advertising Helped Oregon 
Get Quota First 


“THE OREGONIAN” 
PorTLanp, OreE., April 27, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Never was display newspaper advertis- 
ing more forcefully exemplified than in 
the Liberty Loan drive. 

Oregon was the first state in the 
Union to raise its allotment—doing so 
in three days—and Portland was the 
first big city to do it. Display news- 
paper advertising was a very important 
factor. All the papers carried full 
pages, paid for by patriotic citizens. 
Newspapers did not solicit the busi- 
ness; it was done by a committee of 
business men. Fifty-five different firms 
paid for that many pages while thirty- 
six others paid for half pages. ‘ 

Sunday, April 7, was considered Lib- 
erty Sunday. Three-quarters of the ad- 
vertising in the two Sunday papers 
was made up entirely of Liberty Loan 
advertising. Department stores gave 
up their entire space, which was a page 
each, and there -was not a word of com- 
giercialism in the pages. 

W. J. Horman, 
Advertising Manager. 


a =" be) os : 
Siegel-Cooper to Quit in Chi- 
cago 
The big Chicago department store of 
Siegel-Cooper & Company will discon- 
tinue business at an early date. The 
stock, valued at about $1,750,000, has 
been sold to Mrs. Mollie Netcher Neu- 
berger, owner of the Boston Store in 
Chicago. The stock will be consoli- 
dated with that of the Boston Store. 
Siegel-Cooper’s Chicago building will be 
used for the present by the Government 

as a quartermaster’s warehouse. 

The Siegel-Cooper store was, in its 
time, a very prosperous establishment. 
But the failure of Henry Siegel’s stores 
in the East gave it a financial setback 
from which it never was able to recover. 
Its location also worked against it. All 
the other big department stores in Chi- 
cago are inside the ‘‘loop” district. 
Siegel-Cooper’s was just outside. 

The store was started by Henry Siegel 
and Frank H. Cooper in a very small 
way. It grew rapidly to notable pro- 
portions through catering to the popu- 
lar price department store trade. 


W. M. Stein to Leave Strouse 
& Bros. 


Walter M. Stein, for the past three 
years sales and advertising manager for 
Strouse & Brothers, Inc., of Baltimore, 
makers of “High Art Clothes,’ has re- 
signed to become associated in a like 
capacity with Jacob Miller, Sons & 
Company, of Philadelphia, makers of 
“Eagle’’ shirts. 

Mr. Stein was previously connected 
for eight years with Frankel Brothers, 
of New York. He will join the Miller 
forces about June 1. 
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“It Wears Well’’ 


How much satisfac- 
tion do you get from a 
newspaper? 

Do you put it down 
with a confident feeling 
you have learned the 
exact facts of the prin- 
cipal recent occur- 
rences that have taken 
place throughout the 
world? 

Do you find therein 
information of  suf- 
ficient interest to war- 
rant passing your news- 
paper along or cause 
you to save it to read 
again? 

Do its statements 
speak with authority? 

The readers of The 
Christian Science Monitor 
can answer these queries 
in the affirmative because 
this great international 
daily newspaper has its 
own reporters all over 
the world gathering true 
stories of daily events, 
which are published un- 
contaminated by personal 
opinion or biased con- 
clusion. 

The Christian Science 
Monitor, 3c a copy, is on 
general sale throughout 
the world at news stands, 
hotels and Christian 
Science reading-rooms. A 
monthly trial subscription 
by mail anywhere in the 
world for 75c, a sample 
copy on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S.A. 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 











The Advertising of Artificial Limbs 
As a “Peculiar” Business 


Minneapolis the Leading City for the Industry—The Service of the Prod- 
uct in Reclaiming Crippled Men : 


HAT considerable colony of 
gentry who believe that their 
business is so “peculiar” that it 
cannot be advertised should take 
a leaf from the experience of the 
artificial limb manufacturers. 
Certainly no business is more “pe- 
culiar” than theirs. There are 
few other businesses in which the 
general public is less interested. 
Nevertheless advertising plays 
quite a part in the selling of ar- 
tificial limbs. True enough this 
advertising has never been con- 
spicuous. The reason is plain. 
No one buys an artificial leg for 
style or because of a popular craze. 
The number of prospects is very 
definitely limited to those persons 
who meet with an accident, requir- 
ing the amputation of one or 
more limbs. 

At best this is a product that 
cannot be glowingly advertised. 
It cannot be glorified. As one 
manufacturer, who wears a leg 
of his own invention, said when 
an enthusiastic advertising man 
tried to picture the ease and 
comfort of wearing that particu- 
lar make of leg, “Hold on there; 
don’t try to make any one believe 
it is a pleasure to wear artificial 
limbs. The best of them come a 
long way from taking the place 
of those given by Mother Na- 
ture.” . 

How then is this product sold? 
Roughly speaking, there are two 
methods. The first is to deal di- 
rect by selling through catalogues 
and letters. The other method is 
to employ agents, using general 
advertising to back them up. As 
a matter of fact, as the trade is 
now carried on, most manufac- 
turers use a combination of meth- 
ods. 

One of the most progressive 
makers attributes his success to 
the work of agents who them- 
selves wear his make of artifical 
leg, and the persistent use of 


small space in the mail-order pa- 
pers of large general circulation. 

With another company the di- 
rect circular and catalogue meth- 
od is its principal business getter. 
It argues that the man who needs 
a leg at all needs it so badly that 
he makes it a point to learn all 
about the various kinds on the 
market. 

The artificial limb will serve 
only as a substitute for the member 
the unfortunate person has lost. 
It must be sold on that basis. At 
the same time there are a number 
of points about the product in 
which the prospect is naturally 
interested. It must be strong. It 
must be light. It must be com- 
fortable. In selling, the main 
task is to convince the buyer that 
the best is the cheapest in the 
long run. He must be shown 
that the original cost doesn’t 
count. 


HOW PRODUCT IS SOLD 


The usual selling method is to 
work lists of men who have had 


amputations. The railways pro- 
duce a harvest of these prospects. 
Other industries have almost 
fixed proportions. These lists are 
worked religiously. -As long as a 
one-legged man lives he is a 
“prospect,” though the longer a 
man wears a certain make of ar- 
tificial leg, the more he swears 
by it. 

Just the same there is constant 
desire to have something better. 
For this reason the wearer is al- 
ways on the lookout for improve- 
ments. It is always easy to inter- 
est him in something new, al- 
though he will not discard the old - 
limb on the mere chance that the 
new one will be better. Dissatis- 
faction with the leg they were 
using has led several men to in- 
vent an improvement. It was in 
this way that some of the manu- 


facturers in this field got started. 
6 
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Why Let Your 
Workers Quit ? 


Some employers 


lie awake nights 
wondering what they’re 
going to do to keep their 


workers from leaving them to go 
to other plants and institutions, 
wondering how they can keep their 
men from laying off five or six days every 
month, wondering how to keep their em- 
ployees from wasting material and wasting 
time. The solution of these problems, as 
proved in actual practice by many con- 
cerns, lies in the proper kind of Welfare 
Work. Itliesin getting in closer contact 
with employees, in winning their confidence, 
in showing that you have some interest in 
them beyond the work they do. 


Leading concerns, there- 


fore, are printing House Organs and 
Bulletins, edited entirely for the workers 
themselves. They build good will in their 
own plants by means of the printed word, 
just as they build good will among their 
customers by printed advertising. They 
make every worker feel that he or sheis an 
appreciated factor in the organization, that 
——e piece of work is important, that a 
day lost by any worker is an injury to the 
entire organization. 


And they print 


these House Organs 
and Bulletins on the Mul- 


tigraph—because with the 
Multigraph they can turn them out 
in two or three hours and get them 
into their employees’ hands while 
they’re still timely and effective, 


while a printer would take two or 
three days, or even longer, to get them out; 
because the Multigraph cuts their cost any- 
where from 25 to 75 per cent; and because 
the Multigraph does the work in the pri- 
vacy of their own offices or their own shops. 


If you run a workshop or 


an industrial plant, or a business of 
any kind thatemploysnumbers of men and 
women, the Multigraphis worth ten times 
its cost for whatit willdo for youin Welfare 
Work alone—for whatit willdo in holding 
your help, enlisting their co-operation and 
speeding production. And that’s saying 
nothing at all of the hundredsof dollarsand 
hundreds of days the Multigraph willsave 
YOUin printing circulars, pricelists, labels, 
cost cards, work tags, factory forms, car- 
tons, boxes, envelopes, letterheads, and doz- 
ens of other things. Sendinthe COUPON. 


You Can’t Buy a Multigraph Uniess You Need It 














The Multigraph Senior is 
$716to$766--—-Multigraph 
Junior, hand driven, $190 
andup. Easy payments. 


THE MULTIGRAPH 
1820 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 

Please furnish data concerning the 
use of the Multigraph for Welfare Work, 
and for producing printed matter of 
various kinds. 
Ourting tio. 
(| 
Official Position 
Firm 
Street Address 


CC a 


Geta MU/LT/G AAPL 
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Minneapolis is claimed to be 
the leading artificial limb manu- 
facturing center of this country. 
The industry in that locality em- 
ploys about 150 men, and has an 
annual turnover of about $400,000. 
Right now the industry is very 
prosperous. This is not particu- 
larly due to the war either, al- 
though, of course, it is contribut- 
ing a generous share of orders. 
The proportion of amputations to 
those wounded in this war is not 
large. As compared with the num- 
ber of men in the casualty list, 
there is less than ten per cent of 
the. amputations that there were 
in our own Civil War. 

Lately there has been a notice- 
able increase in the advertising 
coming from this field. Two of 
the newer companies in Minnea- 
polis are relatively large adver- 
tisers, and both show a remark- 
able increase in business. That 


the advertising is partly respon- 
sible for this there is no doubt, 
but a change in the plan of doing 
business has also contributed to 


it. The new aspirants in the field 
have been more disposed to take 
chances and to strike out more 
boldly. For instance, the partial 
payment plan was introduced, for 
which there was evidently great 
need. To many persons who have 
had a leg amputated, and have had 
to pay hospital bills, and have lost 
much time from their work, the 
price of an artificial limb looks 
big. It was impossible for many 
of them to buy it. The partial 
payment method will make a 
strong appeal to these. 

Of the three Minneapolis con- 
cerns that do general advertising 
the E. H. Erickson Artificial 
Limb Company was the pioneer, 
and is generally recognized as the 
largest. Mr. Erickson wears a 
limb and is active in the business. 

The Minneapolis Artificial 
Limb Company, under the prin- 
cipal ownership and management 
of Ray Trautman, has grown in 
four years from one small office 
and workroom into an establish- 
ment which now occupies over 
6,000 square feet of floor space, 
and is rapidly being overcrowded. 
It is extending its list of me- 
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diums, and shows every indica- 
tion that “it pays to advertise.” 

The Worman Company is about 
a year old. It is a conservative 
but steady advertiser, using’ a se- 
lect list. 

Aside from their material suc- 
cess, the men engaged in this busi- 
ness have the satisfaction of 
knowing that their product regen- 
erates stricken men. This re- 
generation is often mental as well 
as physical. The walls of hope 
suddenly tumble in on persons 
who are deprived of the use of 
necessary members of their body. 
It is hard for them to get accus- 
tomed to the calamity that has en- 
veloped them. Their helpless- 
ness makes them morose. But 
when these men find that they can 
get an artificial substitute for the 
limb they have lost, hope is re- 
newed in their souls. Their am- 
bitions are stirred and they re- 
solve to “carry on,” despite their 
affliction. Often the handicap 
carries them to far greater heights - 
of success than they would attain 
had the accident not befallen 
them. Several “stars” are to be 
found among the wearers of ar- 
tificial limbs. 

In all America perhaps no more 
illustrious example of _— sheer 
pluck can be found than that of 
Michael J. Dowling, of Renville 
county, Minnesota, who wears 
three artificial limbs, and thanks 
his lucky stars that of his ten dig- 
its he lost only nine. When a mere 
lad he was caught in a blizzard. 
When he crawled out of a straw 
stack the morning after that terri- 
ble night, his legs and arms were 
frozen. At the amputation the 
doctor left on the right hand 
thumb, as a forlorn hope. After 
his amputations had healed, Mr. 
Dowling began his education. Re- 
leasing “the county” from his sup- 
port, on condition that he might 
have one year at Carleton col- 
lege, his career has included: 
School teacher, country newspa- 
perman, chief clerk, and later 
speaker, of the Minnesota legisla- 
ture, twice nominated for Con- 
gress; prosperous banker and 
farmer; a leading spirit in good 
roads and other public enterprises, 
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Mr. George Frank Lord 


Director of Advertising 


Messrs. E. 1. Du Pont de Nemours Co., Wilmington, Delaware, stated 
recently in an address : 


“We cannot start preparing for big business on the day 
peace is declared any better than we sterted preparing 
for war on the day we declared war. Most emphati- 
cally | believe that now is not the time to stop advertis- 
ing. On the contrary, it is che time to start more and 
better advertising than we have ever done before.” 


The leading exporting manufacturers—large and small alike—are increasing 
and no! decreasing their appropriations for advertising in foreign countries. 


The J. Roland Kay Co. renders a service on foreign publicity which parallels 
modern agency service on domestic publicity. It warrants your investigation. 


JJ ROLAND Kay Go. 


America’s Pioneer Foreign Advertising Agency 
Conway Building, Chicago, U.S.A 


Associate House : John Haddon & Cu. (Est. 1814), London. And at Buenos Aires, Sydney, 
Tokyo and Cape Town. 
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LA PRENSA, for the past six years the fore- 
most Spanish Weekly of the United States, will be 
published Daily and Sunday—the result of a continu- 

ous and striking growth and demand. 

LA PRENSA is THE Spanish newspaper and the only 
national Spanish daily in the United States. 
LA PRENSA is THE Spanish advertising medium and reaches 
a field impossible through any other combined mediums. 

LA PRENSA will carry your message to the most fertile 
and responsive field in the world—to the thousands of 
Spanish speaking tourists who come to New York and 

elsewhere “over here.” 
Today—phone or write for 
rates or representative 


The Only National Spanish Daily in the United States 
: 245 CANAL at. Phone: Preukiin 350 N. ra CITY 
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* 
Atlanta Journal 


_ ATLANTA, GA. 


The Sunday Atlanta Journal 
is now just under 80,000 cir- 
culation, all at full price and 
all in Atlanta’s legitimate 
trade zone. 

Daily and Sunday advertis- 
ing rates are the same. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 











Man Power 


A married man 
of 31, honor man 


in college, with 
ten years’ adver- 
tising experience, 
wants to join a 
first-class agency. 
He will contri- 
bute just what he 
demands of the 
agency sought— 
character and real 
productive power. 
For a_ confer- 
ence, address “S,” 
Box 130, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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German Attempts to 
Control Press Through 
Advertising 


(Continued from page 6) 
“Ala” and the “Archive” as car- 
ried out in Austria-Hungary. It 
declares that the Germans in 
charge of the two agencies are 
not only entrusted with the task 
of sorting out the publications 
which can be brought into the 
pay of the great metallurgical 
and other German industries at 
home and abroad, but also of di- 
recting the policy and taking a 
share in the handling of the pub- 
lications that have been corrupted. 
“Apart from the newspapers 
which are financially strong” it 
is quoted in the Italian press as 
saying, “and which can easily keep 
themselves aloof from these in- 
fluences, all the other innumer- 
able German newspapers damaged 
by the war fell an easy prey to 
the German industrial group, 
which thus has been able to dom- 
inate and pervert public opinion 
in the German Empire, and this 
has also been the case in coun- 
tries outside of Germany.” 


PSYCHOLOGY AS A GERMAN ALLY 


The Corriere’ della Sera of 
Milan states that “besides their 
work of obtaining control of 
newspapers and other  publica- 
tions, which control has been rap- 
idly growing, the agencies of the 
German industrial corporations 
are pouring out floods of pam- 
phlets and flying sheets, some 
erudite and _= scientific, others 
handed out ‘confidentially,’ filled 
with all kinds of ambiguous and 
unfounded ideas of a character to 
make an impression on the igno- 
rant public. These campaigns are 
conducted without any regard 
whatever to the policy advocated 
by Chancellor von Hertling and 
other leaders of the civil govern- 
ment of Germany, but the latter 
have raised no objection whatever 
against the course which the Ger- 
man industrial combine is pursu- 
ing.” ; 

These pamphlets and sheets, it 
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is stated, would be quite amusing 
were it not that the whole mat- 
ter has been producing serious 
consequences. hey deal with a 
strange variety of subjects. New 
proofs of the nebular theory of 
the origin of the universe, the 
discovery of mastodonic fossils, 
the development of submarine 
photography, unprecedented prog- 
ress by Germany in the domain 
of chemistry and mechanics, lec- 
tures by German professors on all 
kinds of transmundane topics. In- 
to the mind of the unsuspecting 
reader is inevitably borne the im- 
pression that a people occupied 
with such subjects as these can- 
not be worrying very much, and 
must be serenely confident of 
winning the war. There are “let- 
ters from prisoners” testifying to 
the kindness of the Germans, who 
are “as good as they are brave” 
and letters from “a German 
schoolgirl” to a friend in Switzer- 
land, or Italy, or America, ex- 
alting the Kultur, the mentality, 
the humanity of the German peo- 
ple, letters with the thumb-marks 
of the coarse hand of the bearded 
professor of psychology. Psy- 
chology as a war weapon is mani- 
fest in all this literature from 
German sources. 
GERMAN ACCUSES THE “ALA” 

Dr. Erzberger, one of the lead- 
ers of the Centre, the powerful 
Catholic party of the Empire, and 
the only authoritative voice in 
Germany calling seriously for 
peace, delivered a speech in the 
Reichstag on the baneful conse- 
quences of the efforts being made 
to corrupt the press in the Empire 
and outside of it. He dealt spe- 


cifically with the “Ala” and the. 


“Archive” and formally accused 
the “metallurgic group,” as he 


characterized the combination of - 


Krupps and the other leading in- 
dustrial powers, of using the AI- 
legemeine Anzeigegesellschaft, “to 
remunerate superabundantly those 
newspapers which showed a will- 
ingness to support the interests 
of the ‘metallurgists’ as if they 
were the patriotic interests of the 


country.” 
From August, 1914, to May, 











, JUNIOR 
VISE VISE 
SIGNAL SIGNAL 


Junior Vise 
Signals 


are like regular 
Vise Signals (the 


large ones)— 
only handier, if possible. 


Regular Vise Signals are made in 
12 colors; each color stands for a 
certain detail in file or card index 
and “flags” you on the minute 
when that detail comes up. Junior 
Signals are smaller; they can be 
used separately or in conjunction 
with the big ones. As to adapta- 
bility—Junior Signals are good 
everywhere, for everything. Splen- 
did for instant information on any 
detail you want to know about. 
Big business (small, too) knows 
Junior Signals. Make a short try 
for a long-felt want—we will glad- 
ly send free samples. 


Office people like 


Graffco 


TRADE PARA REO. US PAL OIF. 


VISE CLIPS 


—they’re dependable: that’s 
They get a steely grip 


» Or work around any- 
where; they jut WORK. 
The patent tongue prevents 
papers slipping in either di- 
rection; instantly put on; 
in three wanted sizes; cut 
shows medium size: they 
look well on your stationery. 


(People 
exclaim 
Samples of the actual 


thing will cost you noth- 
ing. Why not try them? 


Clips) 
GEORGE B. GRAFF COMPANY 
294 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


Mfrs. of Time-saving Office Devices 
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1915, Dr. Erzberger made many 
trips to Rome and was regarded 
as the German Government’s spe- 
cial agent in dealing with the 
Vatican. Since the entry of 
Italy into the war he has spent 
much time in Switzerland and 
openly constituted himself the 
leader of the peace movement in 
behalf of the Teutons. He has 
dealt in fairly frank manner with 
the newspapers of the neutral 
countries, granting interviews that 
furnished some sensational items, 
as, for instance, his famous as- 
sertion that if he could meet Mr. 
Lloyd George face to face he 
could bring about peace in an hour. 
Insistently he has hinted that it 
was a corrupt press, presumably 
on the Teuton side, that was the 
great obstacle to the work he was 
endeavoring to accomplish, and 
his statements in this regard are 
considered in Italy as an indirect 
assurance to the Vatican that the 
Centre Party has no hand in the 
ignoble business. Some of his 
most vigorous utterances were on 
record at the time when all Italy 
was scandalized by the news that 
several of the Socialist organs 
had received substantial sums of 
money from sources outside of 
Italy at different times after the 
country had entered the war. 


A CORRUPTION FUND 


In a public trial the editor of 
the most widely circulated So- 


cialist newspaper of northern 
Italy, an avowed anti-war and 
anti-monarchical organ, admitted 
that he had received about $10,000 
from an_ international Socialist 
organization in Switzerland. The 
Italian Government agents who 
were in contact with that organi- 
zation had proof that it was fi- 
nanced from Berlin and that it 
was sending funds to Socialist 
newspapers in other countries be- 
sides .Italy. Dr. Miihlon, the 
Krupp director who quit his posi- 
tion in disgust and took refuge 
in Switzerland in order to voice 
freely his feeling that the German 
Government alone was responsible 
for the war and for the barbarous 
inhumanities which had been in- 
troduced into it, has also been 
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quoted as denouncing the German 
systematic policy of press corrup- 
tion. 

It must be borne in mind that 
most of the industries advertised 
in foreign newspapers by these 
German agencies are not openly 
and outwardly German. Through 
the “chain” method described in 
an article in Printers’ INK the 
Germans own or control in for- 
eign countries an astonishingly 
large number of industries which 
bear foreign names and appear 
to belong to those countries so 
that the advertising of them does 
not strike the general public .as 
any part of the German propa- 
ganda. 


STRENGTH OF A FORMER AGENCY 


For many years before the 
war a German newspaper adver- 
tising agency, which operated un- 
der a partnership name, exerted 
a powerful influence in many 
European countries and its activi- 
ties extended to all parts of the 
world. In Italy, for instance, it 
controlled by far the greater part 
of the general press advertising 
of the kingdom and only the pros- 
perous newspapers could consider 
themselves immune from its in- 
fluence. It handled the advertis- 
ing not merely of the firms im- 
mediately under German control, 
but also of many others which 
involuntarily were brought under 
its sway. An Italian manufac- 
turer who employed this agency 
found that the local commercial 
bank, owned or managed by Ger- 
mans, was liberal in its treatment 
of him. The manufacturer who 
tried to turn a deaf ear to this 
agency was rudely brought to his 
senses by the bank, if he was 
under obligations to the latter. 
The agency’s power over a con- 
siderable section of the press can 
readily be understood, but the 
tyrannical way in which that 
power was used can only be ap- 
preciated by those who have in- 
timate knowledge of German fi- 
nancial methods. 

For some time after the war 
began this concern continued 
openly its operations in Italy un- 
der the fiction that it was Swiss, 
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War Excess Profits 
Taxes 


Argument prepared by a firm 
of expert accountants ad- 
dressed to the commissioner 
of Internal Revenue in behalf 
ofa group of NEWSPAPERS 
dealing with matter of IN- 
VESTED CAPITAL as used 
for basis of computing war 
excess profits taxes. 


‘The above pamphlet has just been 
prepared by us at the request of 
a number of our clients and as’ 
the subject matter is of vital im- 
portance to the publishers of news- 
papers, you are requested to write 
for copy—it will be sent on request. 


Robinson-Havener & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 


NEW ORLEANS 
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New England! 


Supreme in Its 


Field 


which is an important 
one in New England 


THE 
Courier-Citizen 








is essentially a home 
newspaper, delivered by 
office carriers to the 
homes of paid subscri- 
bers. In the suburban 
district about the city 
it hasan exclusive place. 


Lowell, Mass. 


is prosperous. 


Its big industries 
will pay more than 
$40,000,000 in wages 
this year. In the past 
three years wages have 
been increased fre- 
quently, liberally and 
voluntarily. 


Lowell anp 
Courier-Citizen 


should be on every list 

that comes into New 

England territory. 
Bryant, Griffith & Brunson 


Special Repregentatives 
Boston—New York——Chicago 














and not German, but the mask 
ultimately was torn from it and 
its activities were interfered with, 
at least as far as the then exist- 
ing organization was concerned. 
Very soon, however, certain new 
advertising agencies came _ into 
being in France, Italy and other 
countries, but in time it was dis- 
covered that their funds were 
being received from Switzerland 
and their enemy alien character: 
was revealed as a result of in- 
vestigation in the latter country. 
What is looked for by the Italian 
press is the ventilation by the 
Italian Government at an early 
date of the whole system of Ger- 
man literary propaganda. Its re- 
sults in leading to the invasion 
of Italy last October were well 
nigh fatal to that country and it 
is felt that the time has come 
when the nation’s interests de- 
mand the fullest exposal of one 
of the greatest moral dangers that 
confront the Allies. 


Grocers Claim They Need 
Wider Margin 


An organization called “The  Li- 
censed Retail Grocers of California” 
has protested to the United States 
Food Administration that the profits 
which the latter is permitting grocers 

articles on the official “restricted 
list”? are so small that it will not be 
possible for grocers to stay in busi- 
ness unless relief is in some way se- 
cured. Sixty per cent of the sales of 
California grocers, the organization 
declares, are on products included in 
this restricted list, and this proportion 
is growing larger all the time, as the 
economical tendencies of the buying 
public are more and more evidenced in 
the elimination of luxuries. 

The average margin permitted on the 
restricted articles is between twelve 
and thirteen per cent while the aver- 
age cost of doing business is declared 
to be between eighteen and nineteen 
per cent. This means that on more 
than half of his business the grocer is 
actually losing money, and the pro- 
portion of sales on which there is a 
profit is said to be décreasing steadily. 

“The solution of _the problem,” says 
the official protest, “can only_be found 
in the co-operation of the Food Ad- 
ministration authorities with the gro- 
cers, both in permitting the retail gro- 
cer to secure an average margin of at 
least 19 per cent upon those articles 
in the restricted class, and by the 
showing to the general public of the 
actual facts confronting the retail gro- 
cery business today, as the reason for 
the necessary increase in the price of 
those articles upon the restricted list,” 
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Ten All-Fiction 
Magazines in Co-opera- 
tive Campaign 


Four Important Publishing Houses 
Represented in the Group to Be 
Called “The All-Fiction Field” 
Will Advertise in Display Space 
and by Direct Mail Matter to 
National Advertisers. 


CO-OPERATIVE advertis- 

ing campaign is about to be 
inaugurated on behalf of ten 
magazines devoted exclusively to 
fiction, and published by four of 
the most important publishing 
houses which include periodicals 
of this type in their output. 

The advertising on behalf of 
these ten magazines will start in 
the near future, and will carry 
the slogan, “The All-Fiction Field 
—the Field of Greatest Yield.” 
Display space will be used, and 
supplemented by direct-mail mat- 
ter to advertisers in the national 
field. 

The publications and houses 
represented are Short Stories, 
published by Doubleday Page & 
Co The 
Story Magazine, of the Frank A. 
Munsey Co.; Adventure, 
lished by the Ridgway Co.; and 
Smith's, Ainslee’s, the Popular, 
People’s, Detective Stories and 
Top Notch, published by the 
Street & Smith Corporation. Two 
representatives, C. C. Bronson 
and J: S. Hine, will devote their 
major efforts to advancing the 
interests of the All-Fiction Field 
group in the west, and in the east 
the merits of the publications will 
be explained to advertisers by 
Edward C. Conlin and J. H. 
Brown. 
continue their other work for the 
publishers by whom they are re- 
spectively employed. 

“Prior to the launching of our 
co-operative advertising campaign, 
we conducted an elaborate research 
investigation in regard to the all- 
fiction field,” Mr. Conlin = a rep- 
resentative of Printers’ I 


Argosy and the All | 


pub- | 


These four men will also |] 
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The 
Morning 
Record, 
Meriden, 
Conn. 


for the six months ending 
March 30 


Gained in Circulation 
MoreThan Five Times 
as Much as the Local 
Evening Paper Did; 


and THE RECORD is the 
ONLY 


Meriden newspaper whose circu- 


lation claims are guaranteed by 
the 


A. B.C. 


RECORD has 30% more circula- 
tion than evening paper claims. 


One 
ghae of this. smunreh. work tins {AOR 
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NEW ENGLAND 


SOMETHING OVER 7,000,000 PEOPLE 
ARE UNDER THIS ROOF-TREE 


If you want to sell many of them your goods, use direct, 
intensive local advertising in their 


HOME DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


When you advertise in the home daily you inform the 
multitude regarding the merits of your goods and you warm 
the cockles of the local dealers’ hearts because they know 


such advertising will bring customers to their stores to pur- 


chase what is advertised. 


With such a campaign it will not be a question of your 
wanting the dealers—the dealers will be wanting your goods. 
All this has been proven time and time again and can be proven 
in your case by a trial campaign. 


MERIDEN, CT., JOURNAL 
Daily Circulation 8, 120 
Population 37,265, ‘with suburbs 50,000 


WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 11, 083 net paid. 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 23,971 
Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 


A. B. C. Daily Circulation 10,304 net 
Population 22,000, with suburbs 40,000 


MANCHESTER, N.H.  [napnit” 
Daily Circulation 25,000 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Daily Circulation 5,587 
Population 39,656, with suburbs 150,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 13,227 
Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000 
LOWELL, MASS. ——_o CITIZEN 


Daily Circulation 18,145 n 
Population 114,366, with ha 150,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 

Daily Circulation 18,949 net paid 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 


Daily Circulation 36,623 
Population 100,000, a suburbs 250,000 


TAUNTON, MASS. CALE PTE 
Daily Circulation 5,721 net paid A. B. C. 
Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000 
PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 24,012 
Serves territory of 130,000 

POST and 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. TELEGRAM 
Daily Circulation 37, 604 net paid 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 20,461 

Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 
NEWLONDON,CT.,DAY (Evening) 
Daily Circulation over 10,200—2c copy 
Population 25,000, with suburbs 60,000 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home 
community. 
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consisted in stationing men at busy 
newsstands to watch the people who 
buy various magazines, including 
both those in and those out of 
our own group, and to note their 
general appearance, their appar- 
ent walks in life, what they say 
to the newsdealer in buying, 
whether or not they ‘shop around’ 
among the publications on display, 
and other interesting facts about 
them. It is amazing what a lot of 
human nature is displayed by 
people when buying their reading 
matter in this way. These inde- 
pendent observations have been 
supplemented by written ques- 
tionnaires filled out by a great 
number of newsdealers in all 
parts of the country, and which 
seem to bear out emphatically our 
contention that fiction magazines 
are read by people in all walks of 
life; that the same publications 
are bought month after month by 
the same people; and that the ‘fic- 
tion habit’ is a real habit, even 


among some of the busiest men 


of the country.” 

An interesting phase of the 
forthcoming advertising campaign 
is the fact that a combined circu- 
lation, one issue of each publica- 
tion, will be guaranteed to adver- 
tisers, and a combined rate of- 
fered, which is based on 74 cents 
per page per 1,000 readers. Ad- 
vertisers wishing to use less than 
the entire list will of course deal 
with the individual publishers. 

“We feel,’ says Mr. Conlin, 
who has been in charge of the 
preliminary research work, that 
the organization of this new 
association for co-operative pro- 
motion is merely in line with the 
new spirit of the times, which 
recognizes that even competitors 
have many interests in common, 
and can co-operate to their’ mu- 
tual advantage. In other words, 
what we expect to sell is the idea 
which lies behind the group of 
publications which are comprised 
in the All-Fiction Field.” 


Walter Reuter, formerly director of 
sales of the Richard S. Rauh & Co., 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed advertis- 
ing manager of the Ruud Manufacturing 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





| 4,500 lines for want of space. 
| surely go right if you bring your copy 
| to Bridgeport and use the Post and 


INK 


You Feel the 
Buying Pulse of 


Maine 


when you advertise in its greatest 
city which is the wholesale, retail 
and jobbing center of the State. 


Portland 


is the business heart of the state. 
All roads in the state lead to it 
and the buyers come from many 
miles around. The 


Evening 
Express 


is to Portland what Portland is to 
the state. It is the only afternoon 
daily and has a net circulation of 
23,348. It leads in all kinds of 
advertising, because it leads in 
results. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Chicago 


The Eyes 
of the 


Local Advertisers 


see true advertising values in each 
city. In 


Bridgeport 
Ct. 
“The Wonder City” 





| the great volume of business goes 
| into the great medium that brings 
| results and brings them quick. It 
| is the 


Post and Telegram 


| A Pre-Easter edition, March 29th, car- 
| ried 48,776 lines of local advertising, and 


we were compelled to decline more than 
You will 


Telegram. 
Gross Circulation 
44,000 Daily 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York———Chicago 
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New York, May 9, 1918 








Every American 
business man— 
and in particular, 
every publisher 
—will find mat- 
ter of the keenest interest in the 
article in this week’s PrinTERs’ 
INK (beginning on page 3), “Ger- 
man Attempts to Control Press 
Through Advertising.” We have 
long known that Germany is a 
conscienceless and _ remorseless 
enemy, who spares no effort and 
overlooks no method of attack; 
but it seems hard, especially for 
the Anglo-Saxon mind, to realize 
how subtle is her devilish ingenu- 
ity in seeking to control, and then 
to break down, public opinion in 
both neutral and enemy countries. 
No plan, apparently, is too round- 
about or too costly for her to put 
into operation if she believes that 
it will aid her cause anywhere in 
the world. 

Up to the present there is little 
evidence that Germany has tried 


Italy’s Case 
a Warning 
to America 


INK 


to employ the same tactics of con- 
trolling the press in America 
which were used in Italy, and 
which are so graphically described 
in this issue of Printers’ INK. 
We would not wish to be under- 
stood as taking an alarmist posi- 
tion in regard to her probable 
future tactics in this country; and 
yet it is certainly time for Ameri- 
can publishers to be most em- 
phatically on their guard against 
the possibility of German _ in- 
fluence which may attempt to gain 
a foothold through the guise of 
innocently offered advertising. 

It is well known, and testified 
to from a dozen sources, that 
Germany has acquired control of 
scores of business enterprises in 
neighboring neutral countries, and 
even among the Allies (where 
such control in many cases, of 
course, dates back before the be- 
ginning of the war). There is 
no doubt that after the war there 
will be an attempt to palm off 
German-made goods on a nause- 
ated world in the sheep’s clothing 
of innocent Swiss, Norwegian, 
and perhaps even American trade- 
marks and names. 

Decidedly, it is time for Ameri- 
can publishers to think seriously 
about these coming problems, and 
be on their guard against the 
subtly-disguised efforts of the 
Teutonic enemies of the world. 


“investiga- 
—- 2. nae 
Health with of View York 
Publicity City started 
some time ago, looking into the 
activities of the city’s Health De- 
partment, seems finally to have 
centered upon the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Health Education. A deter- 
mined attempt is under way to 
have this Bureau abolished. Ap- 
parently the objections which are 
made to it are, first, that it is not 
“dignified” for a city department 
to use publicity methods by 
which to carry on its work, and 
second, that by teaching people 
how to take care of their health, 
it is interfering with the legiti- 
mate business of physicians! 


Safeguarding The 


tion” 
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Printers’ INK sincerely hopes 
that this attempt to abolish the 
Bureau of Public Health Educa- 
tion will not be successful. As 
our readers will remember from 
our article of May 24, 1917, de- 
scribing the work of the Bureau, 
there are few municipal depart- 
ments anywhere which use ad- 
vertising more skilfully or more 
effectively than does this one. Its 
director, Dr. C. F. Bolduan, has 
used street car and poster adver- 
tising, newspaper publicity, news- 
paper advertising (in co-operation 
with makers of dental and similar 
specialties), pamphlets, etc. to 
“put across” such enterprises as 
“Oral Hygiene Week,” “Open 
Window Week,” “Tuberculosis 
Week,” and the “Swat the Fly” 
and “Swat the Mosquito” cam- 
paigns. Naturally, the advertising 
methods used have aroused much 
opposition—in part based on the 
old-fashioned prejudice of profes- 
sional ethics which says that medi- 
cal matters mustn’t be advertised, 
even when the city is behind the 
work. 

It is not unfair to say that there 
is a conflict of principle involved 
in this contest—the principle of 
letting in the light as opposed to 
the principle of keeping things 
_mysterious and dark. It is not 
hard to guess where advertising 
men should stand in such a con- 
test; and we are glad to see how 
many other forces and individuals 
—inoluding, incidentally, U. 
Surgeon General Rupert Blue— 
have rallied to the aid of the 
Bureau of Public Health Educa- 
tion. 


aggressive 
manufacturer, 
who is accus- 


Conservation The 


Copy That 
Is Good 


Always ing up sales and 
to running his business at high 
pressure, may find it hard to rec- 
oncile himself to a policy of con- 
servation. He may hate to re- 
verse the methods on which his 
success was built. 

For him to tell people to be 
careful in using the product, and 
not to waste it, when he has al- 


tomed to speed- | 
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ways been telling them to buy 
more and to hurry up and use 
it, may seem like sticking a knife 
in the back of his business. 

But as a matter of fact, when 
a manufacturer adopts a conserva- 
tion programme, he is not making 
as much of a sacrifice as one 
might at first imagine. The 
changed policy may actually put 
the business on a firmer basis. 

Much of the conservation pro- 
motion now being done by manu- 
facturers, instead of being de- 
structive of the best interests of 
a business, is decidedly construc- 
tive. It is giving the public a 
new appreciation of the integrity 
and of the unselfishness of the 
advertiser. It is making, as one 
man phrased it, “all advertising 
more believable.” For this reason, 
conservation copy can easily turn 
out to be good selling copy. 

People like to be told how they 
can use a product to better ad- 
vantage. As a rule they do not 
deliberately waste it. They are 
anxious to get their “money’s 
worth” and will feel friendly to 
the manufacturer who shows 
them how. Much of our war- 
time advertising is based on this 
idea. That the public appreciates 
it goes without saying. 

Even normally when goods are 
plentiful, the conservation note 
should have its place in advertis- 
ing. In peace as well as in war, 
it is poor policy to let people use 
a product wastefully or improper- 
ly. They are sure to blame the 
product and not their extravagant 
methods. We find this well illus- 
trated in the tire business. An 
automobile owner will buy a cer- 
tain brand of tires, subject them 
to harsh usage and then be dis- 
satisfied with the mileage he gets 
out of them. The next time he 
tries a different brand. Had he 
been induced to take better care 
of the tires, he would not have 
made a change. 

It is, therefore, likely that the 
war copy which some of the tire 
companies are using will be used 
even ‘after peace is declared. The 
United States Tire Company, for 
example, is advertising: 
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“DON’T WASTE MILEAGE 


“Don’t scrape your tires on the curb. 

“Don’t run in car tracks. 

“Don’t set brakes so quickly as to 
lock wheels. 

“Slow up for 
crossovers. 

“Don’t let tires stand in oil. 

“Don’t neglect cuts in tread. 

“Don’t run with tires under-inflated 


bridge ‘edges’ and 


That sort of a message builds 
permanent customers and not one- 
time users. It is the kind of con- 
servation copy that is good al- 
ways, regardless of whether or 
not materials are short. 


Poor old Bill 

A Rose Shakespeare (or 
by Another Shaxper, or 
Name Shakspere, or 


Bacon, if you 
prefer these other spellings), if 
he could come back to earth 
would probably, as his first offi- 
cial act, recant in regard to his 


famous anti-trademark  sugges- 
tion: 
“What’s in a name? A rose 


By any other name would smell 
as sweet.” 

We all know, nowadays, that 
the right name is often at least 
ten-ninths of the battle. A young 
lady from our own East Side may 
go on the stage under the name 
of Eisenstein without knocking 
the dramatic critics silly, even 
though she takes down her hair 
in the last act; but call her the 
Countess Itznitzkitz, teach her to 
make her countenance up dead 
white with black rings around the 
eyes; and let her always wear a 
passion flower over the left ear— 
and behold! she will pull such 
crowds that at once the Ticket 
Speculators and Highwaymen’s 
Union will vote her an honorary 
member out of gratitude. 

All of which leads us to the 
fact that the Trade Extension 
Committee of the Plumbers As- 
sociation has passed a resolution 
asking all manufacturers and job- 
bers of plumbing supplies please, 
please not to call a plumber a 
plumber, nor a fitter a fitter any 
more, in their advertising. The 


first is a Plumbing Contractor, 
and the latter a Heating Contrac- 
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tor; and in future publicity and 
advertising the manufacturer and 
jobber are asked “so to ‘word 
such publicity as to elevate the 
position of the Contracting Plum- 
ber or Heating Contractor.” 

An excellent suggestion. No- 
body can calculate the harm which 
our humorists have worked upon 
the craft of Contracting Plumb- 
ing by their interminable jokes 
about its members, their high 
charges, their absent-minded 
omission to bring their tools with 
them, and their paucity of speed 
when working by the hour. These 
jokes, of course, are entirely un- 
founded, for the plumb—that is, 
the Contracting Drains-and-Fau- 
cets Experts—are sober, indus- 
trious, useful and modest men 
(we hope our own P. C. sees 
this). But nothing is harder to 
live down than a joke; and we 
think the Practitioners of the 
Busted Pipe show excellent wis- 
dom in seeking to escape the 
odium attached to their former 
cognomen, by modifying it to one 
of more dignity and seriousness. 


Advertising Men in the Coun- 
try’s Service 
“SUNSET MAGAZINE” 
Robert E. Anderson (advg. 
Ordnance School, Baltimore. 
THE LEES COMPANY 
Franklin Charles Brenza, Dept. of 
Aerial Photography, Kodak Park, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
L. H. Copeland, 331st Infantry, Camp 
Sherman, Ohio. 
GEYER-DAYTON ADVERTISING CO. 
B. B. Geyer (vice-pres.), Camp Sher 
man, Ohio. 
JAMES H. RHODES & CO. 


mgr.), 


Walter J. Stephens (advg. megr.), 
Camp Grant, IIb. 
JAMES S. KIRK & CO. 


Edwin ©. Blomquist, Ensign U. S. S. 
“Matsonia.” 
Fred Cameron, British Army. 


Salesman for Marshall Field 50 
Years 


Marshall Field & Company of Chi- 
cago have presented a diamond service 
medal to Wilburforce Veitch who has 
been a general salesman for that firm 
for fifty years. Mr. Veitch entered the 
employ of the firm on April 30, 1868, 
when it was known as Field, Leiter & 
Company. 
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American Library Association 


Library War Service 


GENERAL DIRECTOR ASSISTANTS TO THE DIRECTOR 
HERBERT PUTNAM CaRL H. M LAM 
LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS JOSEPH L, WHEELER 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HEADQUARTERS 
GEORGE B. UTLEY THe LisrRary OF CONGRESS DISBURSING OFFICER 


WASHINGTON, D. C. WILLIAM L. BROWN 


March 19, 1918. 


Editor "Life" 
17 West 3lst Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir:- 


We are just in receipt of a communication signed 
by the Camp:Librarians at Camps MacArthur, Logan, Bowie 
Travis, Pike, and Doniphan, stating that there is in these 
camps a demand for "Life" which is far in excess of the 
copies received through the Burleson "one-cent" privilege. 
It is very desirable that more copies of "Life" reach them 
promptly from the original subscribers. On behalf of the 
thousands of reading men whom they represent, they ask us 
to place this matter before your subscribers "in some 
emphatic way" and see if it is possible to get more copies 
of this magazine into the post office under the Burleson 
Act. The need is urgent. 


There is an over-supply of some magazines, but 
an under-supply of yours. Weare of the opinion that this 
need of a supply exists at many other camps, and we there- 
fore hasten to call this matter to your attention. 


Very truly yours, 


JOSEPH L. WHEELER, 


Assistant to the Director. 


JLW: EJW 











We repeat—LIFE enjoys 
many readers per copy. 
Gee. Bee. Are. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 31st St., West, No. 17, New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago 
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The Best Seller— 


EXTENSION MAGAZINE 


Every Magazine’s value to the advertiser is estimated 
from the PROPORTION OF ITS.HOME CIRCULA- 
TION. 

Where the total of home circulation is coincident with 
the total circulation—THAT SUBSCRIPTION LIST IS 
100 PER CENT GOOD—other things,—such as character 
of the homes, purchasing power, voluntary renewals, etc., 
being equal. 


EXTENSION MAGAZINE 


is essentially a HOME magazine. Extension Magazine has 
household departments that interest every member of each 
family. It publishes stories of intense human interest and 
of broad appeal. 


Let us send you a copy of this progressive monthly: 
Judge it by its CLASS APPEAL! 
Judge it by the CHARACTER OF ITS EDITORIALS! 


Judge it even by its Advertising 


All these indicate the sort of homes to which it goes. 


Circulation over Rate $1.00 
200,000 monthly per line 


EXTENSION MAGAZINE 


‘“‘The World’s Greatest Catholic National Monthly.’’ 
F. W. HARVEY, Jr., General Manager JAMES K. BOYD, Advertising Manager 


GENERAL OFFICES 
223 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


LEE & WILLIAMSON, Eastern Representatives, Flatiron Bldg., New York City 


















MAY MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
FOR MAY 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 
Standard Size 


Agate 
Pages Lines 
WEES WORE oo sae heee ce 90. 20,162 
Review of Reviews........ 89 20,074 
Harper’s Magazine......... 84 18,923 
SGOHOES: 64a sc seca 71 16,046 
Atlantic Monthly ......... 60 13,458 
CS civesacdiciciscccce BS RES 
OG INAGHOIBS: 6655 66d selec ax 47 10,530 
RGB 8. i554 sce ayn ane saa es 41 9,381 
WIGS WORN 0.5 6560-0 ee vo a oie 25 5,632 
TLC SES cS ee ae 18 4,236 
Popular (2 April issues)... 15 3,686 
PE: tii cha heeeaseeeee 14 3,332 
POMOC 45h. 6 ines weasels 12 2,845 
I Ts 666k oes ceases 5 1,120 
Flat Size 
Agate 
Columns Lines 
AUCTION 6 ois sg ciecivcnscwseceee “Seses 
SOBIG BOUT 650s hie inv oases 160 22,906 
A BOOM ase 5 a cre bi scetese esa 148 21,229 
ee a 99 19,954 
pi dey) b= 7 a a a 102 17,363 
PE MMMREO: srarsvaceie,s eas pinto nw rslasave 108 15,487 
CME ion sichanee seas 79 13,440 
Motion Picture Magazine... 87 12,536 
EVOTYVOGG'B: 6:0:0 sic: s es eee.s 82 11,846 
EP MOUOINOY 665 .4:5i05 ssa es ere 78 11,567 
PAMRCBUI 5 oie sip edie 8:5 se eee 66 11,203 
NGS NN 6 os SRA aw ee 75 10,085 
Boys Magavine. .....5656 65% 28 85,264 
Current Opinions .ici iiss ccs s 21. 33052 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 


Agate 

Columns Lines 

Vogue (2 issues)........... 544 86,024 
Ladies’ Home Journal......303 60,707 
AMIDES Ss. BAER 6.65.6 605605 ad's 273 45,330 
Good Housekeeping........305 43,677 
Woman’s Home Companion.161 32,318 
Pictorial Review........... 145 29,058 
J CL a a 134 26,916 
Woman’s Magazine........ 114 22,998 
EAT OTTER ET 114 22,956 
McCall’s Magazine......... 106 21,383 
People’s Home Journal..... 70 14,107 
Holland’s Magazine........ 69 13,245 
Modern Priscilla.......... 49 8,384 
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Agate 
Columns Lines 


People’s Popular Monthly.. 48 9,224 
Mother’s Magazine......... 54 7,622 
Today’s Housewife......... 35 7,081 
PAO Mites. 6io.nidscnneetee 35 6,151 
ee 24 4,674 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRY- 
ING GENERAL AND CLASS 


ADVERTISING 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising. ) 

Agate 
Columns Lines 
RO UNB I ic asta rsiaik she ntewre 299 42,894 
Vay. PANG s 50.605 cn esse se 251 39,691 
Country Life in America....228 38,304 
Popular Mechanics (pages).142 31,808 
House & Garden ........ 149 23,554 

Popular Science Monthly 
Gi) eae ROE OSC 95 21,428 
Association Men........... 43 18,340 
Field & Streain.:: ... i. 124 17,817 
Physical Cultures. .,..64 60.05: 119 17,071 
Outers’ Book-Recreation.... 92 13,224 
GRO ois ace disiccec ts Serica 80 11,319 
National Sportsman (pages) 50 11,233 
PROGIEO oj caiswiicdsoceccnss'e 64 10,822 
House Beautiful ......0c0% 62 9,426 
os) See PCR ee 59 8,440 
Arts & Decoration ........ 60 8,400 
Illustrated World (pages).. 33 7,420 
Electrical Experimenter.... 52 7,359 
CGT OO STG oak <a 5:c:5 0:04 ae Si 7,334 
International Studio........ 40 5,562 
MERC aiecc awe wiccene a eee d ec 28 = 4,575 
Extension Magazine........ 17. 2,822 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising.) 

Agate 
Columns Lines 
DR IRRRE Bi ogc srsseseese ie csscsiere 170 23,842 
Canadian Home Journal....112 22,400 
Everywoman’s World....... 90 18,143 

Canadian Courier (2 April 
GRAUER) I cs areie cio eispacsic sista 93 17,018 
Canadian Magazine (pages) 52 11,648 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
APRIL WEEKLIES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising.) 

Agate 

April 1-7 Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post..356 40,604 
Literary Digest.......... 177 27,035 
Town: & Country sc cies 140 23,596 
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Agate 
Columns Lines 
17,046 
11,976 
10,315 
9,097 
8,128 
7,647 
6,423 
4,766 
3,470 


Scientific American 
Collier’s 

Leslie’s 

Nation 

Outlook 
Independent 
Christian Herald 
Life 

Every Week 
Youth’s Companion 3,150 
All-Story (pages) 3,091 
Judge 2,321 
Churchman 1,656 


April 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post...295 
Literary Digest 
Town & Country......... 123 
Collier’s 
Leslie’s 
Christian Herald 
Independent 
Life 
Illustrated Sunday Mag.. 


Scientific American 
Every Week 
Youth’s Companion 


All-Story (pages) 
Judge 
Churchman 


April 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post...336 
Ltteraty Digest... 165 
Town & Country 
ee ree esse eee ¢ 
Leslie’s 
Outlook 
Scientific 


57,120 
25,167 
19,012 
18,308 
9,497 
7,107 
6,792 
5,777 
5,706 
5,646 
5,447 
4,129 
3,656 
2,242 
1,375 
1,120 


American...... 3 


SN ee 3 
Christian Herald 


Youth’s Companion...... 
EWEIF Week. .2.0000cs00 
Judge 

Churchman 

All-Story (pages) 


April 22-28 


Saturday Evening Post. ..230 
Literary Digest.......... 154 


Leslie’s 

Scientific 
Outlook 
Christian Herald 


Agate 
Columns Lines 
5,527 
5,113 
4,607 
35971 
3,196 
2,792 


Youth’s Companion 25 
Illustrated Sunday Mag.. 
Every Week 

Independent 


Churchman 
All-Story (pages) 


Totals for April 

Saturday Evening Post...... 207,049 

Literary Digest......000sc0600 104,633 
*Town & Country 

Collier’s 

Leslie’s 

Scientific American 

Outlook 

Christian Herald 

Independent 


Youth’s Companion 

Every Week 

tIllustrated Sunday Magazine 
Judge 

All-Story 

Churchman 


10,784 


+3 issues. 
+2 issues. 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 


ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
FICATIONS 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising 
Agate 
Columns Lines 
1. Ladies’ Home Journal. 303 60,707 
2. Harper’s Bazar 273 45,330 
3. Good Housekeeping.... 305 43,677 
4. System 299 42,894 
5. Vanity Fair 251 39,691 
. Country Lifé in Amer. 228 38,304 
. American 32,971 
. Woman’s Home Comp. 32,318 
- Popular Mechanics 
(pages) 
. Pictorial Review 
. Delineator 


31,808 
29,058 
26,916 
23,842 
23,554 
22,998 
22,956 
22,906 
22,400 


. MacLean’s 

. House & Garden 

. Woman’s Mag. ....... 

. Designer 

. Cosmopolitan 

. Canadian Home Jl..... 112 

. Popular Science Mthly. 
(pages) 

- McCall’s Mag. 


21,428 
21,383 





‘PRINTERS’ INK 


We Had to Admit It! 














HE other day our mail 
brought us this check, and 
in order to collect it banking 
custom required us to indorse it 
exactly as it was drawn. After 
depositing it we wrote to our 
subscriber and asked him to re- 
turn the canceled voucher to us, 
which he did, at the same time 
writing us as follows: 


To get my opinion of your maga- 
zine into the permanent record I 
enclose my canceled check, to be 
disposed of as you may wish. 

t acknowledge my debt to you and 
your associates for the innumerable 
splendid messages that have reached 
me in this distant place through 

our magazine. Though there have 
have times when I have not entirely 
agreed with you in the detail, I 
have always been able to under- 
stand that the vital principle of a 
clear statement of the case and an 
honest deduction was your aim. 
And, to conclude, in my opinion 

ours is “ The Best Magazine Ever 
Published ‘ 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


381 Fourth Avenue, ; 122 S. Michigan Blvd., 
New York Chicago, Ill. 
Travers D. CarMAN, Advertising Manager 





PRINTERS’ 


Agate 
Columns Lines 
21,229 
20,162 


. Red Book 
. World’s Work (pages) 90 
2. Review of Reviews 
(pages) 
23. American Boy 
. Harper’s Mag. 
Association Men 


20,074 
19,954 
84 18,923 
18,340 


(pages) 


Hearst Buys Chicago 
“Herald,” Consolidating 
With “Examiner” 

HE Chicago Herald has been 

purchased by Willian Ran- 
dolph Hearst and _ consolidated 
with the Chicago Examiner. The 
first issue of the consolidated 
paper, the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner, appeared on May 2. 

Arthur Brisbane will for the 
present be in general editorial 
charge of the paper. James 
Keeley, who has been editor and 
publisher of the Herald, will go 
to Europe for three months and 
do some investigating work in be- 
half of the allied Governments. 
Meanwhile he will serve the 
Herald and Examiner in an ad- 
visory capacity and upon his re- 
turn to this country expects to 
become editor of the paper. 

The consolidation brings about 
a very remarkable situation in that 
it leaves the entire Chicago morn- 
ing newspaper field to two papers 

the Chicago Tribune and the 
Herald and Examine) Only a 
few years ago there were five 
papers in this field—the 7 ribun 
the Record-Herald, the Inter 
Ocean, the Chronicle and the 
Examiner. Each of these except 
the Examiner had _ the orni 
Associated Press 1 

The ( hy 
cation oon att 
john RR. Walsh 


sources ancl the 


mick 


ranchise wa illo 
expecte | 
the 


INK 


takes Mr. Keeley’s paper and at 
last gets the privilege of using 
Associated Press news in Chicago. 

The Herald was established as 
an independent newspaper in 1881. 
In 1895 it was combined with the 
Times and became known as the 
Times-Herald. In 1901 is ab- 
sorbed the Record and appeared 
as the Record-Herald. In 1914 
Mr. Keeléy took control. 

Associated financially with Mr. 
Keeley in this venture were: 

Levy Mayer, attorney; John G. 
Shedd, president of Marshall 
Field & Co.; Julius Rosenwald, 
head of Sears, Roebuck & Co.; 
Samuel Insull, president Com- 
monwealth Edison Company; 
James A. Patten, the grain dealer, 
and Laverne W. Noyes. 


York Publishers in the 
Loan Drive 


The Publishers, Booksellers and Al- 
lied Industries in New York subscribed 
more than double their quota in the 
Liberty Loan campaign. The special 
committee which worked in these indus- 


New 


tries reported subscriptions as follows 


up to May 6 

Publishers 

Booksellers 

Periodicals, including 
& Technical Press 

Binders 

Printers 


$1,171,350 


1,242,800 
153,850 
- 3,353,700 
Total . "$6,055, 880 
The committee's quota | was : $3, 000,000. 
The publishing houses reporting their 
organizations in the 100 per cent class 
are as follows: 
Doubleday-Page & Co., Fur News, 
Merchants Magazine Pub. Co., Oil Trade 
ournal, Editor & Publisher, Simmons 
Boardman Publishing Co., and Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Co 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


PRINTERS’ I 


announces the opening of enlarged 
editorial and business headquarters at 


CHICAGO 


833 Peoples Gas Building 
122 South Michigan Blvd. 
Telephone, Harrison 1707 


Geo. A. Nichols, formerly of Butler Brothers, 


has been made editorial representative. 


Kirk Taylor continues as manager of the 
business department with Carl Acton as 
assistant. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 


London, Eng Noston Chieago St. Loule 
Atlanta Toronto 
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PRINTERS’ 


Agate 


Columns Lines 


Scientific American...... 85 
IEEE Saecdnskeseueaas 63 
LE cisieksiexb ene sae 60 
MPN 644 sssass soa5en~ 64 
SPER Gs ahs bins soos 55 
ee Eee Ee 53 
Christian Herald......... 37 
LEO cc4hbhbue haces eens 34 
VERY WORK isc siecasescae 19 
Youth’s Companion...... 15 
All-Story (pages)........ 13 
SURE cau bee e kbs ksnwe Sse 16 
ee 10 
April 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post. ..295 
Literary Digest... ....... 190 


Town & Country.........123 


Cg eee rr rr 77 
ee ere 55 
Christian Herald......... 49 
TRGCDERAERE ...0..000005% 55 
EOE? suse skaeks as ehunns 45 
Illustrated Sunday Mag.. 34 
ee ey ee 39 
Scientific American....... 22 
ne 2 16 
Youth’s Companion...... 12 
REIN Ge aiken ew i e'o:0 16 
All-Story (pages)........ 9 
DD na sao<~ seen owes 13 
Oe re 8 


April 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post. ..336 


Literary Digest.......... 165 
Town & Country......... 113 
EM cbs sean Gers anes 96 
ERO) SS LGb aca wawnn asa cOD 
SRE -GckRbSe sn wn asnice 48 
Scientific American...... 33 
DR ca sskekas esa none 41 
Independent ..... 2.0... 39 
Christian Herald......... 33 
ES GS isc antes swam a eins 38 
Youth’s Companion...... 20 
Every Week...........+. 20 
SO es sue tes anv aan 16° 
SUR Ss 65 s'a% o> 8 
All-Story (pages)......... 5 
April 22-28 
Saturday Evening Post. ..230 
Literary Digest.......... 154 
ER cid acbisa xs duis anes 71 
PE Swabowscscewn ware 59 
Scientific American...... 50 
re eer rr ere 57 
Christian Herald......... 41 


17,046 
11,976 
10,315 
9,097 
8,128 
7,647 
6,423 
4,766 
3,470 


50,185 
28,915 
20,730 
14,726 


57,120 
25,167 
19,012 
18,308 
9,497 
7,107 


1,120 


39,140 
23,516 
13,538 
10,085 
10,050 

8,448 

7,009 
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Agate 
Columns Lines 
SE. ode and 05:0 he bob 4k © 39 5,527 
Youth’s Companion...... 2 5,113 
Illustrated Sunday Mag.. 25 4,607 
FPREY, WOOK «6 00:0 555.0000 22 «(3,971 
Independent .........++. 22 = 3,196 
ERE wana nsae seken nes 19 2,792 
GRRE eisivw os Sees tess 131,860 
COMMORMIOR: csc 3a4 50sn we 8 1,392 
All-Story (pages).......- 3 796 
Totals for April 
Saturday Evening Post...... 207,049 
Literary Digest. .......cccce 104,633 
Town B@ Country .2 066 s0se 63,338 
CEN Sasa shanesesawenen 58,548 
POPP eT ECCT TTC Ce 39,399 
Scientific American......... 38,290 
SPE RASA asensseacceuse 29,551 
Christian Herald..... eke wielave 27,462 
SRORDERIEML: 216550055506 s0e9 24,531 
BRE SoS cku ton as suasaneo ees 22,076 
PO So warhe seas evasouaun 19,920 
Youth’s Companion......... 14,923 
ey da Lo SEE TIE EE 14,038 
tIllustrated Sunday Magazine 10,784 
rr Tt yy eerie 8,322 
DISUEN vada sees hascas eas 7,161 
TRUE RONEN: << visinsecachaesas 5,846 





+3 issues. 
$2 issues. 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 


FICATIONS 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising 
Agate 
Columns Lines 
1, Ladies’ Home Journal. 303 60,707 
2. Miarper’s Basar. 23... 273 45,330 
3. Good Housekeeping.... 305 43,677 
Bs GE. nck 6a ec txunesx 299 42,894 
5: Wattity Fate: . 5 60060:005 251 39,691 
6. Country Lifé in Amer. 228 38,304 
Fe Ox. 5's deem aston 230 32,971 
8. Woman’s Home Comp. 161 32,318 
9. Popular Mechanics 
[SGCRD: Ghuasuansa tay 142 31,808 
10. Pictorial Review ..... 145 29,058 
Us SREP 5. os oon wx 134 26,916 
UZ. BRRCLAOR'S. bikes evecvc 170 23,842 
13. House & Garden ...... 149 23,554 
14. Woman’s Mag. ....... 114 22,998 
ee ere 114 22,956 
16. Cosmopolitan ........ 160 22,906 
17. Canadian Home Jl..... 112 22,400 
18. Popular Science Mthly. 
OS RRP ER ee 95 21,428 
19. ‘McCell’s' Maw. «0505... 106 21,383 














































‘PRINTERS’ INK 





We Had to Admit It! 














HE other day our mail 

brought us this check, and 
in order to collect it banking 
custom required us to indorse it 
exactly as it was drawn. After 
depositing it we wrote to our 
subscriber and asked him to re- 
turn the canceled voucher to us, 
which he did, at the same time 
writing us as follows: 


To get my opinion of your maga- 
zine into the permanent record I 
enclose my canceled check, to be 
disposed of as you may wish. 

acknowledge my debt to you and 
your associates for the innumerable 
splendid messages that have reached 
me in this distant place through 
4 magazine. Though there have 
een times when I have not entirely 
agreed with you in the detail, I 
have always been able to under- 
stand that the vital principle of a 
clear statement of the case and an 
honest deduction was your aim. 
And, to conclude, in my opinion 
ours is The Best Magazine Ever 
ublished.” 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


381 Fourth Avenue, ; 122 S. Michigan Blvd., 
New York Chicago, Ill. 
Travers D. Carman, Advertising Manager 
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Agate 
Columns Lines 
21,229 
20,162 


. Red Book 

. World’s Work (pages) 90 

. Review of Reviews 
(pages) 

. American Boy 

. Harper’s Mag. 

. Association Men 


20,074 
19,954 
18,923 
18,340 


(pages) 84 


Hearst Buys Chicago 
“Herald,” Consolidating 
With “Examiner” 

HE Chicago Herald has been 

purchased by Willian Ran- 
dolph Hearst and _ consolidated 
with the Chicago Examiner. The 
first issue of the consolidated 
paper, the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner, appeared on May 2. 

Arthur Brisbane will for the 
present be in general editorial 
charge of the paper. James 
Keeley, who has been editor and 
pub! isher of the Herald, will go 
to Europe for three months and 
do some investigating work in be- 
half of the allied Governments. 
Meanwhile he will serve the 
Herald and Examiner in an ad- 
visory capacity and upon his re- 
turn to this country expects to 
become editor of the paper. 

The consolidation brings about 
a very remarkable situation in that 
it leaves the entire Chicago morn- 
ing newspaper field to two papers 
—the Chicago Tribune and the 
Herald and Examiner. Only a 
few years ago there were five 
papers in this field—the Tribune, 
the Record-Herald, the Inter 
Ocean, the Chronicle and the 
Examiner. Each of these except 
the Examiner had the morning 
Associated Press franchise. 

The Chronicle suspended publi- 
cation soon after the crash of 
John R. Walsh’s financial re- 
sources and the Associated Press 
franchise was allowed to lapse. It 
was expected that Mr. Hearst 
would get the franchise at that 
time but the deal feil through. 
Next Mr. Keeley, then managing 
editor of the Chicago Tribune, 
purchased the Inter Ocean and 
the Record-Herald, consolidating 
them under the name of the Chi- 
cago Herald. Now Myx. Hearst 


INK 


takes Mr. Keeley’s paper and at 
last gets the privilege of using 
Associated Press news in Chicago. 

The Herald was established as 
an independent newspaper in 1881. 
In 1895 it was combined with the 
Times and became known as the 
Times-Herald. In 1901 is ab- 
sorbed the Record and appeared 
as the Record-Herald. In 1914 
Mr. Keeléy took control. 

Associated financially with Mr. 
Keeley in this venture were: 

Levy Mayer, attorney; John G. 
Shedd, president of Marshall 
Field & Co.; Julius Rosenwald, 
head of Sears, Roebuck & Co.; 
Samuel Insull, president Com- 
monwealth Edison Company; 
James A. Patten, the grain dealer, 
and Laverne W. Noyes. 


York Publishers in the 
Loan Drive 


The Publishers, Booksellers and Al- 
lied Industries in New York subscribed 
more than double their quota in the 
Liberty Loan campaign. The special 
committee which worked in these indus- 
tries reported subscriptions as follows 
up to May 6: 

Publishers $1,171,350 
Booksellers 134,180 
Periodicals, including Trade 

& Technical Press 
Binders 
Printers 


New 


$6,055,880 

The committee’s quota was $3,000, 000. 
The publishing houses reporting their 
organizations in the 100 per cent class 


are as follows: 

Doubleday-Page & Co., Fur News, 
Merchants Magazine Pub. Co., Oil Trade 
Journal, Editor & Publ lisher, Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Co., and Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Co. 


A Coin That Prevents Need- 
less Spending 


An aluminum disc, with irregular edge, 
is being put out by George W. Edwards 
& Co., Philadelphia advertising agents, 
to divert dollars from needless channels 
of expenditure and make them work for 
patriotic purposes. It is planned to 
have the coins circulated by the clients 
of the agency. 

The aluminum Pag: reads on one side 
“For the U. , Our Allies and My- 
self.” On the portico are the words 
“Can I Honestly Make This Expendi- 
turer” It is enclosed in a folder, which 
gives the “formula” for its use. Briefly, 
the idea back of the novelty, is to make 
people think before they spend money 
for idle pleasure or for luxury or a use- 
less trifle. 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


PRINTERS’ INK 


announces the opening of enlarged 
editorial and business headquarters at 


CHICAGO 


833 Peoples Gas Building 
122 South Michigan Blvd: 


Telephone, Harrison 1707 


Geo. A. Nichols, formerly of Butler Brothers, 


has been made editorial representative. 


Kirk Taylor continues as manager of the 
business department with Carl Acton as 
assistant. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 


London, Eng. Boston Chicago St. Louis 
Atlanta Toronto 
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MAY ADVERTISING 


GENERAL MAGAZINES 
8 191 








RECORD OF 















191§ 1916 1915 Total 
Eee re $13,440 $28,784 $28,136 %$40.664 111,024 
i eo ee 20,162 28,000 30,062 27,818 106,042 
Review of Reviews .......... 20,074 28,480 29,040 23,968 101,562 
ION in 5b5554%s45o06s00naw $32,971 $32,507 $19,196 413,693 98,367 
Harper's Magarine............. 18,923 27,029 25,249 23,044 94,245 
ees re $22,906 $29,760 19,763 21,410 93,839 
REPU ERRNS 5 nds ' s-n 0-00 09 4818 000 £17,363 123,230 £25,329 $20,465 86,387 
MoU Chk sat Swixs shawn onnon $15,487 $18,239 $23,565 16,800 74,091 
EEE Sacked 5 as bne see's bine 16,046 21,064 17,409 12,096 66,615 
oe ee er an $11,203 $21,240 £17,912 $15,570 65,925 
oe DR ee 19,954 16,028 13,519 12,628 62,12% 
POAR . caxbcaesueeueas ce $11,846 15,294 15,008 17,810 59,958 
fo SR ee eee 12,061 18,002 14,742 13,160 57,965 
bo DE ee eer re $21,229 12,096 12,768 8,064 54,157 
Atlantic Monthly.............. 13,458 16,541 9,076 8,764 47,839 
EE ct csw an asan cwawew ee 10,530 12,395 8,553 7,672 39,150 
TM nba e san bance eee ou 9,381 6,166 9,089 11,508 36,144 
I ois Sa kane tesa ewe 10,085 10,753 7,140 6,926 34,904 
INMRG ooo oss ico was $11,567 5,781 7,606 3,622 28,576 
Me 5,264 7,373 6,540 7,567 26,744 
Ore $3,052 $5,804 $7,964 8,183 25,003 
rer 2,845 3,446 4,186 3,808 14,285 
$Changed from standard to -— ——--—- - —— ad 
flat size. 319,847 388,012 351,852 ~ 325, 240 1,384,951 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

CO AE CAE eee ee 86,024 112,861 107,459 80,236 386,580 
Ladies’ Home Journal.’......... 60,707 53,854 41,120 35,523 191,204 
pereers NR unos nsw en ¥'6 2 45,330 51,382 48,243 30,377 = 175,332 
Good Housekeeping............ 443,677 $43,986 30,968 22,899 141,530 
Woman’s Home Companion.... 32,318 34,200 26,269 23,893 116,680 
POMOTER TROVE... .oo.0 5 sc0c0sess 29,058 27,200 24,550 20,379 101,187 
LS eae eer 26,916 22,706 25,839 19,782 95,243 
Designer ae as kia swiss w eas 22,956 19,674 19,200 16,814 78,644 
Woman’s Magazine............ 22,998 19,456 19,270 16,867 78,591 
DECUAIS BEAMAFINE 2... .2.00000. "21,383 13,802 14,358 12,194 61,737 
People’s Home Journal......... 14,107 12,190 12,311 12,954 51,562 
Modern Priscilla.............. 8,384 10,645 10,667 10,813 40,509 
Mother’s Magazine............ 7,622 8,390 11,891 9,531 37,434 
¢Changed from standard to —- 

flat size. 421,480 430,346 392,145 312,262 1,556,233 
*New page size. 

mee eS 
eS ee rere 9,6 49,486 56,887 35,363 181,427 
Country Life in America .... 32504 48,233 47,712 37,296 171,545 
LS SSS ee era $42,894 39,234 32,012 29,558 143,698 
Popular Mechanics ............ 31,808 40,488 31,164 25,964 129,424 
House & Garden .......2.00s0. 23,554 25,907 22,811 13,090 85,362 
Popular Science Monthly .... 21,428 24,086 17,836 16,057 79,407 
ee ee 17,817 23,741 17,556 16,492 75,606 
oe eae re $17,071 12,362 10,101 9,689 49,223 
Sy Rarer rr ee rrr 10,822 15,288 12,768 6,552 45,430 
SD | es 9,426 12,770 12,119 10,935 45,250 
PCL oAsose Makes eae eans 11,319 10,897 11,319 7,840 41,375 
IGS c6ekk eke a6 Wows ben awe $8,440 10, 530 9,464 10,326 38,760 
CE eS tithtink ass he niene 406% 4,575 11,350 9,240 13,101 38,266 
Miastrated World ........6.0.+ 7,420 9,219 8,579 5,992 31,210 
International Studio .......... 5,562 6,955 7,512 7,882 27,911 
tChanged from standard to —_—_ — —— eee’ 
flat size. 290, 131 340,546 307,080 246,137 1,183,894 
WEEKLIES (4 April issues) 

Saturday Evening Post ........ 207,049 212,629 *175,606 127,542 722,826 
Ee A 104,633 98,276 *94.542 62,667 360,118 
PP A csbab scsi estos ewes 58,548 88,641  *81,722 59,191 288,102 
8 Oe ae 763,338 $73,956 764,362 +46,072 247,728 
0 eer ree 39,399 32,750 39,523 *32,441 144,113 
re re 29,551 37,646 31,424 29,204 127,825 
6 OE ES es 27,462 31,194 32,101 32,158 122,915 
Scientific American ........... 38,290 29,198 *29,914 22,417 = 119,819 
RINGS ace ches bs 40s sa ewes 22,076 30,250 34,002 *29,360 115,688 
+3 issues. - —— 

*5 issues. "590,346 634,540 583,196 ~ 441,052 2,249,134 














Grand Total............+0 1,621,804 1,793,444 1,634,273 1,324,691 6,374,212 
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The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


DVERTISING space in a pub- 

lication has been bought for 
many, and sometimes curious, rea- 
sons, ranging from, “Well, I feel 
sorry for him—he plays such a rot- 
ten game of golf,’ down to, “I 
must do something for them— 
they’ve been sending me the paper 
free for almost a year!” (Speaking 
seriously, however, everyone 
knows, of course, that 96 per 
cent of all space is bought on an 
intelligent business basis.) And 
yet there are exceptions! 

The Schoolmaster heard of a 
case the other day which is fairly 
entitled to be labeled “uncom- 
mon.” In a good-sized city is lo- 
cated the factory of a national 
advertiser; and this advertiser 
has not been overlooking the 
front-yard market of his own 
home town. He has carried ad- 
vertising consistently in one of the 
local newspapers. And he has left 
off his list another local news- 
paper which is admitted by its pro- 
prietor and other people to have 
a larger circulation, and a better 
quality of readers, than the ad- 
jective-adjective rival who, dod- 
gast his adjective hide, has been 
getting the businéss of Mr. Na- 
tional Advertiser! 

: = = 

So one day Somebody in Au- 
thority on that good newspaper 
put on his hat and dropped around 
to the factory to call on the ad- 
vertising manager. He came 
primed with facts about circula- 
tion, prestige, editorial policy. 
“Now we've told you all this be- 
fore,” he concluded. “Why don’t 
we get your business?” 

“Tl tell you: why,” said the 
a. m., with a sudden burst of 
candor. Maybe the cigar the 
newspaper man had given him had 
turned out better than he ex- 
pected. “I appreciate all you say 
about your paper. It’s a fine pa- 
per. But I am only allowed to 
use one medium in this city, and 
since that is so, Deadly Rival is 
my selection. 
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“One of our Board of Directors 
lives here in town. He’s never 
been more than half sold on ad- 
vertising, and for many years I 
used to have a battle royal getting 
the next annual appropriation past 
him in directors’ meeting. He 
couldn’t see that we were getting 
any results from all this ‘terrific 
sum of money,’ running into hun- 
dreds of thousands. He used to 
claim that he never saw any of our 
ads, and what reason was there to 
believe that anybody else did? 

“Tt so happens that this old 


‘chap reads almost nothing; and 


even if he were quite an omnivo- 
rous publication-eater, he wouldn't 
be apt to buy the periodicals we 
use, which go to quite another 
class in the community. But I 
nosed around, and a year or two 
ago I found that the only paper 
he reads is the aforesaid Deadly 
Rival. He reads that every day, 
as carefully as though it con- 
tained instructions in swimming 
and he were on a sinking ship in 
mid-ocean, 

“Therefore, I take pains to see 
that Deadly Rival gets a big 
enough slice of the appropriation 
to make a very nice annual show- 
ing of our copy. Mr. Obstreper- 
ous Director sees our ads every 
little while; he realizes that we’re 
not just loafing around from one 
pay day to the next, up here in 
the advertising department; and 
my last two appropriations have 
gone through with flying colors. 
Get me?” 

“T get you,” said the newspa- 
per man; and changing his mind 
about offering the advertising 
manager another cigar to smoke 
by-and-by he got up and took his 
departure. 

Which, after all, was about all 
he could take, under the circum- 
stances, wasn’t it? 

» & 

Offhand, you wouldn’t say that 
the principles of successful horse- 
trading had very much in com- 
mon with the principles of suc- 
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The Rapid Electrotype Co. 


W. H. KAUFMANN, Presid and G 


Makers of allkinds of Advertising Plates and Trade Cuts, iniaiion Stereotypes and 
Mats, by the “~ % Dr. Albert Lead Mold Process. Sole owners of 
S. Letters Patent on Aluminotype. 


e 7 e 
New York | Cincinnati Chicago 
The Largest Makers and a. of Advertising Plates in 
e Wor! 
REFERENCES :—Any five national advertisers you may think of. . If you ask them, 
you will, perhaps, find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 


























@éeE lectrical The Electrical Experimenter 


now in its sixth year with a circulation of 


Experimenter 100,000, has the largest circulation of any 





electrical periodical printed _in_ the United 
States and abroad. It caters to young men 
and grown-ups with hobbies, who can afford 
to spend money. An ideal publication for all 
electrical and mechanical advertising as well 
as instruction. 

The April issue carried 8122 lines of paid 
advertising. Over 200 papers and periodicals 
quoted from the columns of THE ELEC- 
TRICAL EXPERIMENTER last month. 
Send for circulation statement and rates. 


Experimenter Publishing Company 
260 Fulton St., New York City 




















IDEAS! 


You men who prepare Mailing Folders, Booklets, House Organs 
etc., here’s a book that will be a great help to ou. It’s chock- fall 
4 of forceful Business-lllustrations that can be used in countless ways. 
Shapew sigesane inspirationon every page. Puts‘ punch” into printed 
me | vy) — — poy RESULTS Neatly panier | in colors. 
1.00 (r ed on first order) and we will prom 
forward you a copy fe this mand book Pad red 


/ THE BUSINESS-ILLUSTRATION CO., 2243 W. Augusta § St., Chicago, IH. 














To make your Advertising an | TALK reewa 


investment —not an expense \ WITH 





“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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The Los Angeles 
Evening Herald 


Cireulation 137,707 Gov Staten. 


Goes into 33,463 more 
homes every day than 
both afternoon con- 
temporaries combined. 


E. C. Trowbridge 
347 = Avenue 


ew Yor! 


G. Logan Payne Co. 
1233 Marquette Bldg. 


hicago 











Booklets-Catalogs 





ANY of America’s promi- 
nent advertisers, advertising 
agencies and commercial houses 
requiring high-class work use the 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
Printers of PRINTERS’ INK 
461 Eighth Avenue New York City 














Patriotic Decorations 


Complete Line of Eagles—Statue of 
Liberty— Columbia— Uncle Sam, etc. 


No. 1834, Eagle and Shield 
20 xI28—High Relief. Price $2.50. 
National Colors 


The Old King Cole Papier Mache Co. 


Canton, Ohio 








write for proofs- 
right now! 








Charles E. Howell: 503 Sth. Ave. N.Y.C. 
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cessful advertising, would you? 
Yet Irving Bacheller, in an in- 
teresting autobiographical article 
in the April American Magazine, 
told a little story about a horse- 
trader which says volumes to 
everyone who knows how to read 
volumes into it. 

“IT remember,” he said, “a man 
who used to deal in road horses. 
He made it a rule, in selling a 
horse, always to understate the 
speed of the animal. At his trial, 
the horse invariably showed bet- 
ter, often much better, than the 
dealer had promised. The buyer 
was astonished. At last he had 
found a horseman whom a buyer 
could believe. It was an unusual 
quality in a horseman. The buyer 
never tired of telling the story, 
and the horseman became distin- 
guished above all the men of his 
calling. He used to say that he 
liked to have his word ‘worth a 
little above par.’ He was a very 
wise man.” 

And the application to advertis- 
ing, and to all selling activities >— 
well, the Schoolmaster has too 
much respect for the net average 
intelligence of his class to spell it 
out monosyllabically herewith! « 

a * * 


The flood of publicity matter,: 
which is daily being poured upon 
the desks of newspaper editors by 
the various Government bureaus, 
has become so great that the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, at its recent conven- 
tion, uttered its protest. 

If all the matter thus furnished 
contained important news or in- 
formation the case would be dif- 
ferent, the publishers assert, but 
most of it is utterly worthless. 
The few facts of value are so 
buried under a mass of chaff that 
it is hardly worth while for a busy 
editor to dig them out. 

“We do not have room for a 
tenth part of the stuff we receive, 
even if it were good copy,” said 
one newspaper editor to the 
Schoolmaster. “Every morning I 
find six or eight fat envelopes on 
my desk containing matter from 
the Government offices. -As I am 
familiar with the type of copy each 
bureau sends out, and as I do not 
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want to appear wholly indifferent 
to the Government’s desire for 
publicity, I shut my eyes, pick up 
one of the envelopes at random, 
and throw the -others into the 
waste basket unopened. If it con- 
tains anything that I can use as it 
stands, or after being re-written 
and condensed, we print it. If not, 
not a line of publicity copy goes 
into the paper that day.” 

The trouble with the most of the 
matter sent to the newspapers is 
that it appears to be written by 
men who are unfamiliar with 
newspaper requirements. A story 
that could be presented in a stick- 
ful is padded to a column. State- 
ments are made that carry with 
them no identification of the au- 
thority behind them. Inaccuracies 
are frequent. The real news for 
which there is always room is 
small in quantity. 

What the publishers want in 
Washington, according to the me- 
morial adopted at the convention, 
is a bureau conducted by experi- 
enced metropolitan newspaper men 
who know what news is, how to 
get it, and how to present it to 
newspaper readers in the best pos- 
sible manner. 

* * * 


In no other section of the coun- 
try have the newspaper publishers 
been so hard hit by the shortage 
of labor as in the Pacific North- 
west. S. A. Perkins, publisher of 
the Tacoma, Wash., News and 
half a dozen other live dailies in 
that section of the country, in dis- 
cussing the matter with the 
Schoolmaster had this to say 
about the situation: 

“The great shipbuilding yards 
have proved an irresistible attrac- 
tion to our employees, the result 
being that many of our best men 
have left us to take advantage of 


the high wages paid by them. The - 


loss of these workers and others 
who have joined the colors has 
crippled our mechanical depart- 
ment considerably. As a conse- 
quence we have had to employ in- 
experienced men and teach them 
how to operate the linotypes, the 
stereotyping process and the print- 
ing presses. We have to have 
more of them than of the others, 
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Copy That Counts by a 
Woman Who Knows 
“L. H. P.” is proud to 


have served such distin- 
guished advertisers as 
John Wanamaker, Phila- 
delphia; Street & Finney, 
Inc.; Ruthrauff & Ryan; 
The Erickson Co., Inc.; 
Churchill- Hall; E. P. 
Dutton & Co.; D. Apple- 
ton & Co.; Small, May- 
nard & Co.; Moffat Yard 
& Co.; George L. Dyer 
Co., and The Field II- 
lustrated; Wendell P. 
Colton Co., Franklin P. 
Shumway Co., Frank Sea- 
man, Inc. 


Address “H. C.,” Box 
129, care Printers’ Ink. 

















To Close an Estate 





FOR SALE 


NEW IDEAS 








Published in Philadel- 
phia for the last 20 
years, with nation- 
wide circulation. 


ALWAYS PROFITABLE 








For particulars, writeto 


JOSEPH GILFILLAN 


» West End Trust Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CLASS 


For class, trade and technical advertisers. 
Every issue contains a. directory of 
representative class, trade and technical 
papers, with rates, type-page sizes and 


closing dates. 
Subscription Price, $1 a Year 


417 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO 
Sample Copy On Request 


“CLIMAX” 


SQUARE-TOP 


PAPER CLIPS 


Best and most economical 
Deo. Paper Clip on the market. 


perts. 





Pat 
12, 1916 
R ded by effici 


Prices F.O. B. Buffalo. 
Packed 10,000 to the Box. 





Order Direct From 


Buffalo Automatic Mfg. Se. 
457 Washington Street, BUFFALO, 














PETERSON 
© DEAN 


GRANDRAPIDS, MICH | 
ADVERTISING 





We represent 
‘all Student Publications. 


of Men's Colleges 
Boys’ Prepara- 
tory Schools 
Agricultural Col- 


Women’s Colleges 
Girls’ Preparatory 


chools 
Technological Col- 
leges eges 
Hich Schools Canadian Colleges 
Theological Colleges Law Colleges 
also 
Alumni Periodicals 
Ask us anything you want to know 


about college town merchandising 
or college paper advertising. 


Collegiate Special Advertising Agency, Inc. 


503 Fifth Ave. New York 
Established 1913 
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thus increasing our manufactur- 
ing costs. 

“Unlike some of the Eastern and 
Southern publishers we are getting 
our paper at a fair price, but what 
we save in this way we have to 
spend for labor. While the ship- 
yards have taken our best men 
they have greatly stimulated busi- 
ness of all kinds throughout the 
Northwest. In our own field cir- 
culations have increased and the 
volume of want, classified and au- 
tomobile advertising has _ been 
greatly expanded. The manufac- 
turers in all lines have all they 
can do to keep up with the de- 
mand for their products, and the 
farmers have more money than 
they know what to do with.” 

* * 


With the exception of the short- 
age of help, similar conditions of 
prosperity prevail in the far South. 
The Schoolmaster ran _ across 
Charles S. Diehl, of the San An- 
tonio Light, an old friend, who 
for many years was assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Associated 
Press in New York and Chicago. 
“General business conditions in our 
section of the country are fine,” he 
said. “One of the big army camps 
is located near San Antonio and 
the city gets the benefit of the 
soldiers’ trade. Large supply de- 
pots have been established and 
business has expanded in many di- 
rections. 

“The newspapers of San An- 
tonio are in a prosperous condi- 
tion. We have no trouble in se- 
curing all the employees we want. 
They come to the city on account 
of the delightful climate and once 
they have become acclimated, do 
not want to leave unless compelled 
to do so by other than monetary 
considerations. Wages of machine 
operators are high, ranging from 
$35 to $47 a week.” 





_JM.CAMPBELL 


Preperation of for so? 
Adraphinnce. Conplation fl data 
en which te base permanente 
advertising policies. . 
171 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
Telephone Murray Hill 4394 
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Classified Advertisements 








HELP WANTED 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


experienced advertising manager for the 
leading morning newspaper in city of 
50,000. Address E, Box 291, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR 


For technical paper. State age, experi- 
ence and salary. Address Box 306, care 
Printers’ Ink. ani 


YOUNGSTER 
Male or female. Fine opportunity for 
rapid unlimited growth in mail order 
work for export house expanding its 
business. Box 304, care Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR 

For technical journal published in New 
York. State age, experience in detail, 
and qualifications in first letter. Ad- 
dress Box 305, care Printers’ Ink. 


Salesmanship Teacher 


Experienced teacher of Salesmanship for 
special work. Must be college graduate 
with selling as well as teaching experi- 
ence. Box 295, care of Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 
Young man with advertising experience 
by an old established manufacturer of 
farm implements near Chicago, capable 
of getting up catalogues, circulars, etc. 
Good opportunity for right party. Box 
302, care Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMEN—SELLING ‘AGENCIES 
WANTED familiar with jobbing and re- 
tail hardware, drug and novelty buy- 
ers. New York House planning big ad- 
vertising campaign on popular priced 
article for men. Immediate action. Com- 
mission basis. Box 308, Printers’ INK. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR and copy 
writer for Eastern newspaper of over 
25,000 circulation. Give age, draft 
status, positions held and salary ex- 
pected. We have other similar openings 
in the midlde west. Registration free. 
FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, Inc., Third 
Nat’l Bank Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


WANTED—Owing to a change a large 
printing plant in western Pennsylvania 
wants a first-class estimator, buyer and 
layout man, to begin about May 15. 
Must be above draft age and under 
forty. A Methodist preferred. Liberal 
wages. Address, 
Printers’ Ink, giving age, experience 
and reference of two recognized plants. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MIEHLE PRESSES—Owing to change 
in equipment, will dispose of one No. 
‘5/0 Special, 46x68, with Dexter Pile 
Feeder; one No. 4/0, 46x62, with Cross 
Feeder; one No. 3, 33x46; one Babcock 
regular, 36x46. Each equipped with in- 
dividual motor. Presses may be seen in 
daily operation. Write today. J. 

Clement Co., 8 Lord St., Buffalo, N. ve 


























Ptbg., Box 284, care | 





When you think of Hardware Dealers 
think of the Hardware Dealers’ Maga- 
zine, The Open Door to the Hardware 
Stores of the World. Write for sample. 
253 Broadway, New York City. 


Sales Executives of Automobile Cor- 
porations use Poag’s letters, folders, and 
advertisements. Write him’ today. State 
specifically what you wish to accomplish 
and forward present literature for free 
analysis. Emerson J. Poag, care Print- 
ers’ | Ink, 1720 Lytton Bldg., Chicago. 








OCEAN To OCEAN 
CINCINNATI 


Rare Opportunity 
Foot Power Addressograph Machine, 
almost new—very reasonable Broadway 
Subway & Home Boroughs Car Adv. 
Co., Inc. (Mail Dept.), 31 Nassau 
Street, New York. 


CASH IN ON YOUR ABILITY 
One of our clients will sell a profitable 
going direct advertising and_ printing 
business, good accounts. Equipment is 
complete and includes printing presses, 
type, multicolors, multigraphs, address- 
ing machines and all accessories. To any 
man of ability with about $5000 to in- 
vest, this offers an unusual opportunity 
to own a good business. Sales Service 
Co., 13 Water St., New York City. 

















WANTED 


Something to Sell 


A responsible organization with factory, 
offices and warehouse in Boston is ham- 
pered by war conditions and is liquidat- 
ing the manufacturing end of its busi- 
ness. The selling organization must be 
held together. We are desirous of obtain- 
ing the New England selling agency for 
lines of merchandise that can be sold to 
THE GENERAL MANUFACTURING 
TRADE. 

DEPARTMENT STORES. 
WHOLESALE DRY GOODS TRADE. 
WHOLESALE GROCERIES. 
LARGE DRUG _STORES.___ 

Our organization has a large acquaint- 
ance throughout New England with all of 
the best above-named trades and buyers. 
This is an unusual opportunity for con- 
corns with worth-while articles to get 
proper representation on an economical 
basis. We want connections with whom 
permanent business relations can be es- 
tablished. Please reply to P. O. Box 66, 
Coolidge Corner Station, Boston, Mass. 
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PRESS CLIPPING 

Sag 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends newspaper clip- 
pings on any subject in which you may 
be interested. Most reliable bureau 
Write for circular and terms. 


HAVE A PERMANENT ADDRESS 

at the best center in the largest market 

in the world, an office you can use 

when in New York. Write us for our 

proposition. 

MANHATTAN REPRESENTING CO. 
51 East 42d St., New York City 


I HAVE THE KNACK 
Of doing things ‘‘on the spot” better 
than you can do by correspondence. 
Trade information—sources of supply 
and prices—adjustment of complaints 
and claims—personal representation. 
What “troubles” have you? 
W. R. Burrows, 320 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Young Man-25- Draft Exempt 


wishes to break in at layout work. 
Newspaper preference. Wm. J. Auten- 
reith, 76 Tiffany Place, Irvington, N. J. 


Artist. Original and thoroughly capable; 
seven years’ experience newspaper, 
magazine and agency. Quick to grasp 
the big idea. Draft exempt. Box 297, 
care Printers’) Ink. 


Wish to get in touch with successful 
daily or monthly publishers who want 
efficient Western repre oa ee that pro- 
duces results. W. E. HERMAN, 30 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. Ill. 


Exceptional Layout Man, 
LETTERER, COMMERCIAL ARTIST 
FOR PART-TIME WORK. BOX 2388, 
CARE PRINTERS’ INK. 

TRADE PAPER EDITOR 
or staff writer. Technically educated. 
Author of two standard merchandising 
books. Now associate editor of well- 
known trade magazine. Unquestionable 
references. Box 296, care Printers’ Ink. 


TRADE, TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVE 
For New England Territory 

My 12 years’ successful record and fa- 
vorable acquaintance with N. E. trade 
and technical advertisers should be of 
interest to publishers seeking a High- 
Grade man i this aia Box 292, 
care of Printers’ Ink 


Copy Chief 


Part Time 


AM in charge of plan and copy 
for a large N. Y. agency. 
Evenings, I can serve a few 

outside clients. Why not have 
your advertisements, letters, 
booklets written regularly at mod- 
erate cost by an expert handling 
many big national accounts? 
Worth investigating. Write Box 
286, Printers’ Ink. 


OMEIKE’S 
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ADVERTISING AGENCY MANAGER 
of high calibre and excellent record, 
desires to make connection with agency, 
advertiser or publisher. Box 287, care 
Printers’ Ink. 

Circulation manager open for engage- 
ment; 11 yrs. experience. Capable han- 
dling circulation any daily paper. 35 
yrs. old; married. Can take position 
immediately, Box 309, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising- -Editorial Make- “up 
Young woman with ample experience 
and expert knowledge in above field. 
Can handle copy and printing costs. 
Refers to present employer. Box 300, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR (Managing) 
of engineering weekly wants place offer- 
ing better opportunity to advance. Quali- 
fications: Engineering education and ex- 
perience, editorial experience, ability, 
industry. Box 290, Printers’ Ink. 


NEWSPAPERS 


If you are not satisfactorily represented 
in the Metropolitan Territory, New 
York Representative with sales organi- 
zation will be pleased to open negotia- 
tions with you. Box 312 Printers’ Ink. 


Do You Want An Able Secretary? 
Exceptionally efficient young woman. 
Has been in my employ eight years. 
Wants position in Metropolitan District, 
as my business has been sold. Compe- 
tent to take charge in absence of prin- 
cipal; a stenographer; has full trainin 
in magazine and advertising office detail. 
Box 299, care ‘Printers’ Ink. 

















We Know 
This Man’s Record 


We have seen him take an old 


business; a limited commodity 
($500,000) ; cut the sales force ex- 
actly 50%, and triple the busi- 
ness in 3 years. We have seen 
him train salesmen in the field 
and handle them in conference. 
He is a rare combination of de 
cision and diplomacy; of analyti- 
cal mind and practical execution. 
He is a fine type of Americar 
about 34, and married. No ex- 
ecutive will regret meeting him 
and letting him think over any 
sales problem that is a problem. 
Naturally he has plenty of con- 
fidence in himself, but it ex- 
presses itself in acting and un- 
dertaking, rather than in talking 
Hence our ad about him. He 
will see it for the first time on 
this page. You can reach him 
through us. President, P. O. 
Box 1936, New York City. 
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Woman Editor—Writer, 15 yrs.’ ex- 
perience with leading periodicals, wants 
opening with publication where ideas 
count. Make up a specialty. Box 310, 
care of PRINTERS’ Ink. 


First-class, experienced advertising solic- 
itor and manager, reliable worker, favor- 
ably acquainted throughout Eastern ter- 
ritory, offers services on general or class 
publication; letters confidential. Box 285, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager 
Changed copy’ and media for one of the 
most widely known medical mail order 
houses and reduced the cost per inquiry. 
Successful with a national advertiser of 
proprietary medicines and reduced the 
cost per sale. Know publications thor- 
oughly—that counts some, too. 35 
years old. At liberty May 15th. Box 
293, care of Printers’ INK. 


ADVERTISING and SALES 
Manager’s —— Experienced 
salesman of = products and spe- 
cialties. raduate  advertisin 
course. Capable copywriter an 
layout man. Publishing house 
and agency experience. Familiar 
with printing, engraving, ete. 
American, age 35, happily mar- 
ried. Moderate salary to start. 
Box 294, care Printers’ INK. 














The war sidetracked the extensive ex- 
port business I had built up for a lead- 
ing electrical specialty manufacturer and 
I must seek a new opportunity to de- 
velop business in foreign markets for 
another house. Have an established 
record and broad training in organizing 
and developing export trade for manu- 
facturers. Have sold goods abroad, par- 
ticularly Latin America. Am thoroughly 
familiar with all export details, sales, 
advertising, finance, shipping, etc. Span- 
ish linguist. American by birth and 
lineage. Well known and connected in 
export and domestic circles. Export 
Executive, Box 301, care Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Executive 





Can show an unusual record of suc- 
cess, covering a period of 15 years, as 
Sales Manager, Advertising Man and 
Business Consultant. 


Have an intimate knowledge of suc- 
cessful sales and advertising methods 
employed by more than fifty representa- 
tive American Manufacturers. 


Excellent education, with good person- 
ality and ability to handle men. 


At present employed in a business 
adversely affected by war. My average 
earnings in recent years have been un- 
usually high, but am willing to sacrifice 
immediate income for the right oppor- 
tunity. 


If you can use a highly efficient Or- 
ganizer and Sales Executive, write Box 
298, care Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING COPY WRITER 
Capable, intelligent. Two years copy 
and service experience with good agency. 
Recommended by principals. Age 25, 
college graduate, 3d class draft. Box 307. 


Wanted—An Opportunity 


College graduate with two years of real 
advertising experience—selling, writing 
copy, investigation work and merchan- 
dising—desires an opening with a good 
firm where the future is as big as he 
can make it. Box 311, care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 








Publicity Woman with five years New 
York advertising experience as Art Man- 
ager, Fashion Promotion, and two years 
successfully selling advertising space for 
a class fashion magazine. Wishes bigger 
opportunity to exploit promotion ideas 
on new and original lines. Prefer con- 
nection with a progressive Textile con- 
cern. Box 313, care Printers’ Ink. 


Have You An Opening ? 


At present manager of a Direct-by-Mail 
Service Department out of town. Was 
formerly connected with N. Y. concerns 
selling service. Thoroughly capable of 
selling direct-by-mail advertising for an 
agency or printer or a position where 
this knowledge would be useful. Open 
for propositions in New York City only. 
Energetic, Box 289, care Printers’ Ink. 











A good man for 
a small agency 


He is young—but he is seasoned. He is 
not limited to the doing of any one or two 
things, nor does he want to be. He has 
handled accounts in their entirety—the 
plan, the copy, the layouts—the buying of 
the art, cuts, printing—the preparation of 
the dealer work. Results show he does his 
work well. He wants to be with a smaller 
agency, where there are other men like 
himself. He can help them—and they can 
help him—in creating good advertising. 
Write ‘‘Mohawk,’’ Box 314, Printers’ Ink. 


I WANT TO PLACE 
MY SALES MANAGER 


in a position where his ability will be 
recognized. He has handled my proposi- 
tion very successfully, but war condi- 
tions make it necessary to practically 
close the business. He is an aggressive 
sales executive, 36 years old and mar- 
ried, and a producer of attractive, force- 
ful copy, competent to supervise art 
work and purchase engraving and print- 
ing. Some publisher, manufacturer or 
advertising agency can secure the serv- 
ices of a good man by writing to R. M.C., 
Printers’ Ink, No. 1 Beacon St., Boston. 
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Your Shipments and the Railroads’ Ability to Handle Them 
Samuel O. Dunn 
Editor of The Railway Age, New York 
Trade Commission Sets Its Face Against Maintenance of Resale Prices.. 
Decision in the Case of Manufacturers of Vinol Leaves Only Hope 
of Manufacturers in Congress. 
War Programme for San Francisco Convention 
U. 8. Shipping Board Big Market for Manufacturers’ Goods 
Strict Control of Capital for New Enterprises..............: S. C. Lambert 


The New Capital Issues Committee Will See That Finances Are Available 
for Work in Hand for Winning the War. 


How to Get the Desirable Subscriber 
ers of the Trade Press Association of Chicago Tell of Ways and 
eans 


The War Service of Business Papers 
The Advertising of Artificial Limbs As a ‘‘Peculiar’’ Business 
Ten All-Fiction Magazines Unite in Co-operative Advertising Campaign 


Editorials 
Italy’s Case a Warning to America—Safeguarding Public Health 
with Publicity—Conservation Copy That Is Always Good—A Rose 
by Another Name. 


Advertising in Monthly Magazines for May 
‘Printers’ Ink’’ Four-Year Record of May Advertising 
The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 





PRINTERS’ INK 











Wwe maintain 
Offices and 
Poster Plants 
in over 400 
large cities 
and towns in 
twenty-three 
states acting 
as service 
stations to the 
advertiser 
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CHICAGO New. YORK 
Largest Advertising Company in the World 
































160 PRINTERS’ INK 


First Aid to Advertisers 








5,000 ~ TOTAL POR 
‘DOMINION: OF. CANADA”. 


The above map shows how much an advertiser 
needs help when he undertakes to market a 
product in the Chicago Territory. 


The city of Chicago alone has a population 
greater than that of seven Western states and 
the Chicago Territory, consisting of Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan and Wisconsin, has a 
population greater than that of the Dominion 
of Canada and New England combined. 


The Chiéago Tribune is equipped to render 
definite, practical merchandising service to you 
in this rich market. Write for the 


BOOK OF FACTS 


A New 36-page Work of Reference 


The Dhicags Tribune 


- (The World’s Greatest Newspaper). 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
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